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INTRODUCTION. 


To perpetrate the existence of thoughts and fed- 
Jugs recorded in by-gone days, and lu distant 
buds, is sorely not an unworthy or useless task ; 
for by it the memory of early friemldrips and 
youthful associations, is often revived, the mind 
carried back, through vicissitudes of fortune, 
through the rain and wmshine of chequered exist¬ 
ence, to that bright portion of it, when "gay hope 
was hers by fancy fedto many readers, there¬ 
fore, it is hoped, that tltis volume will prove 
acceptable, from recalling to mind scenes and 
friends of the olden time*. 

As by far the greater portion of the follow¬ 
ing jiapers was composed by the late G, A. Addison, 
Esq., the Editor Considers it but a fair meed, and 
honourable tribute of praise to the deceased, as 

b 
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wt-Jl as a del if of justice to the public, to preface 
(hi.* work with a faithful and succinct memoir of 
their young anil accomplished author. 

George Augustus Addison was bnm at Cal cut I 
in l rf»2 f and at an early age, sent to England lor 
his education. His father, the lute John Addison, 
Esq., was in the Civil Service of the Honourable 
haiit India Company, He held the situation of 
Judge ot Nattoro, at the period of his son's birth, 
and subsequently, other situations high in the 
Sen ice: and, at the time of hi.s death, was Presi¬ 
dent of Bauleah. 

Mr. Addison senior, as the nearest collateral 
descendant, was heir-at-law to the celebrated 
moralist,—that great mnn hexing a daughter only 
in the direct line, who died unmarried. 

Although no hereditary claim to the intellectual 
powers of the poet can lie maintained, it is im¬ 
possible to deny the existence of an affinity in 
ability and talent that wonld not have disgraced a 
nearer tie. 
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In his fifth year, George was entered at Hackney 
school, at that period a celebrated place of educa¬ 
tion to* youth, enrolling in its academic list the 
*ous of various illustrious houses, and producing 
■ any promising students,—who, under the auspices 
of Dr. Newcomb, rose, iu after Ufa, to eminence. 

Illustrative of our author s great abilities in this 
early stage, may be quoted an anecdote, exempli¬ 
fying his capacity, quick apprehension, and extra¬ 
ordinary retention of memory. Dr, Newcomb 
having established an exhibition of the talents of 
his pupils, under the familiar term of Speeches, 
was, on the eve of one of these trying and anxious 
scenes, mortified by the sudden illness of the 
young gentleman who was to have taken a promi¬ 
nent part in the proceedings of the day, by the 
delivery of a Greek oration, of great length, and 
requiring superior powers of elocution. Anno unci ntr 
the fact to Ids scholars, the learned doctor enlarged 
ou the embarrassment he felt, meet the tmbiUtv 
and gentry formally invited to assemble and judge 
of his abilities as a teacher, by the proficiency 
nnd talents uf those confided to Ms care- 
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In this dilemma, George Addison, modestly, but 
firmly, presented himself to supply Lite invalid's 
place,—a task, that the worthy doctor, coupling 
the few hours left for its performance with the 
knowledge of it* concomitant difficulties, (even 
under the advantage of time nod study,) confessed 
himself sceptical of the success of,—but, never¬ 
theless, as an only alternative, he embraced it, 
from confidence in the young aspirant. Nor were 
the nervous feelings of the master diminished in 
the morning, by the many heads of schools and 
colleges collected to witness the examination. 

Every thing went on however as was expected, 
till George Addison mounted the rostrum to deli¬ 
ver the oration, — when the master's agitation 
betrayed itself palpably, and was reciprocated hy 
all who were it* the secret. A# f however, the 
speaker warmed in lib subject, the applause be¬ 
came general ;— and when be concluded, so great 
was the burst of approbation that sealed his 
triumph, as to overcome die phlegmatic character 
<if (In'i‘scelh'ttt hjctnr, who, yielding to the im¬ 
pulse of feelings, rarely excited, ran down anil 
embraced the youthful orator, thanking him pub- 
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Uxrly, in terms of Hie highest encomium, for maiu- 
taitiing the credit of the school. 

George's name remains engraved in characters 
of gold in the school, with those uf others, who si mi* 
body distinguished themselves at different times. 


At the period in question, he was ordy fourteen 
years of agoy—and tins promise of talent, libs after 
life did nut belie. 

Shortly after, he embarked for India, Without 
entering into the subordinate details of his useful 
career,—suffice it that he ultimately became Pri¬ 
vate Secretary to J. S, Ruffirs, Esq. (afterwards 
Sir Stamford Raffles) then Governor of Java. 

In the enlarged sphere thus presented for the 
exercise of those ipuilitiis which distinguished him, 
whether as the polished gentleman—the accom¬ 
plished scholar—tin* iiidffatigahlc inau of business 
—or the nffahle ami kind friend of all who deserved 
advancement, his popularity rose to a height 
rarely attained; and his appointment to the post 
of Secretary to the Government, subsequently was 
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rn^tk 1 the occasion of an address from the mercan¬ 
tile hody ivt Batavia, At a later period, die thank* 
°f Liir Governor iu Conned, were accorded to his 
services: and tlie official rejiori of their nature and 
extent, famishes a document of inestimable value 
to his family. 

George Addison died, beloved find lamented, at 
Java, in the twenty-second year of bis age, of n 
fever, that (‘ittried him oft' inn few days. The suit- 
joined extracts uf letters from Sir Stamford Raffle, 
attest his high sense of the w or 111 of this excellent 
and able young man: and few could better judge 
of, or appreciate bis character and acquirements, 
than that talented individual. 

Extract or * letter vkom Si a Steajfobu ] l a m, u 
Guvejismb 01 Java, to Mm. E - , 

BuiUu-orift 2 bihFfL U3M. 

I hiiv<- |tail the opportunity uf uiwliug ytuir 
wistns fully with regard to Mr, Atlduou, ivlu* has m every 
way proved hiimdi deserving of the high eneoTnirara you 
Fwl upon him, andof the confidence which I immediately 
placed iu his ability and diameter. I In arrived very oppor¬ 
tunely at a moment when I retjuirvd an id»!e assJflUmi hi 
the superintendence and direction nf the Iteveuuo iuiu^^ 
rihiut'. uud ha* been uppuhilcd And^Uuil Secretory iu 
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GoTOCKJnfi.lt ire this department ; an uihte which I hope the 
Supreme* G in 1 eminent will ^anctrar^ under tho recent 
change of system* 

M H i s probative ihni lie will write ia you Mmsidf, *xpiv - 
si\s- of die ^iibfaction lit feels in Ids pr^-n( titimliotv Ile 
lives with us an G overt unem House, and forms ane of our 
Jkmity in every respect* and it h due to hi* amiable 
dimeter dim I should return yon my sincere dumbs 
for tmvinjz introduced io much virtue and oliElity rnv 
»cqan?Ktmiri\ 

f Signed) 14 X S, RAFFLES* 1 * 
Kvnnn of a lztm rnan the Govt icnou of Java 

'*'*■ THE Si . VIIV of THE St FltETSfE LLiSHEST 

OF iiEKOAI- 

M Sib,— 

<f f am directed by the Honourable die Lientetuurt 
Govern A in Council, to report to vern the death of Mr, G. 
A. Addison, Adshliuu Seerebuy to the Raven tie and Judi¬ 
cial Departments 

“ In commim scaring this lamented occurrence^ the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor iu Council b anxious to take the opjjor- 
tnniiy of expired iog the high sense lie entertains of the 
talents, merits, and services* of Mr, Addison* Us abilities 
and aerjmn*menu were mnortobly great, his application 
atid exertions unwearied, and hk personal conduct as 
auiiLihie ns his public services were emimm, 

u Die Lit ii iciwint Govmior in GottocD therefore sinccrelv 
regrets hk los? in every point of view* 

(Signed) - > CHARLES ASSE V." 

jSwvfarjf fa Gvttr/t mrttf. 


titihin-r, 21J# J*jn t |8]5 h 
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Ko higher praise than tin* above van well be 
tiestowed By liis scientific acquirements, Mr. 
Addison was enabled to methodise the arrange- 
metkt of Mb duties, nud to make his adaptation of 
the principles of political economy beneficial to 
the interests of the colony. Yet be found time to 
keep up a sportive acquaintance with the Muses, 
and indulge in pursuits of a less grave character. 

The papers and poems he Has left, speak the 
cultivation of his mind; and Ms correspondence 
with friends he valued, on literary topics, and 
very varied subjects, evince a playfulness of fancy, 
delicacy of feeling, and soundness of judgment, 
remarkable in one so young t —4n a word, he was 
master of si* languages—a first-rate mathemati- 
daii, an admitted classic, a firm and zealous friend, 
a devoted son, an affectionate brother, and an 
unostentatious Christian. 

We feel inclined to repine at the early removal 
of such men. Natural reason understands not 
why death alights on one so youthful anti ser¬ 
viceable, just at a period when his uSofubieeB 
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becomes valuable to Isis country, and his virtues 
begin to exert an influence on the society iti which 
hr moves ; hut it is the iKvine Will, so to order 
events: and this recollection should satisfy the 
neptner. 

* HeaiiL U ai best* a vain prwsiriotis tJijjtg, 

Am! fair-faced youth id t-v^rmi tjt it wing:’' 

Thcsr lines arc part of a version of Pope's melan¬ 
choly letter to Mr. Steele, (vol. m. p. jhj, 1st 
edit.) by Mr, West, another of those whose 
early promise, tike C,. A. Addison's, was blighted 
to its prime. 


Tnily poetical (but nothing more) are the 
thoughts of Pope upon the subject; — they would 
indeed conic admirably from an unenlightened 
heathen moralist. The reader shall judge lor him¬ 
self, and will doubtless consider their beauty nml 
appropriateness to the present topic, us a sufficient 
apology for inserting theui. 

“ Youth, at the very best, is bnt the betrayer of 
human life in a gentler and smoother manner than 
jure = ’tis like the stream that nourishes a plant 

r 

{ 
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upon a bank, rind ismses it to flouriph and blossom 
to the sight, but at the same time is undermining 
it at the root in secret. * * * • The morning 
alter my exit, the sun will rise as bright os ever, 
the Sowers smell as sweet, the plants spring as 
green : people will inugb as heartily, and marry as 
fast as they used to do .— i The memory of man* 
(as it is elegantly expressed in the Book of Wis¬ 
dom) 4 fwuweth away as the remembrance of a 
guest, that tarriet.h hut one day.* There are rea~ 
sons enough in the fourth chapter of the same 
book to make any young man contented with rhe 
prospect of death. — f For honourable age is not 
that which st&ndcth in length of time, or is mea¬ 
sured by number of years; but wisdom is the grey 
hnir to man, and nil unspotted life is old age : he 
was taken away speedily, lest wickedness should 
alter bis understanding, or deceit beguile hi> soul.” 

Much of the above quotation is, indeed, equally 
applicable to the lamented George Addison. 

llis nhort career was adorned by every virtue of 
dunn'Mir lift-. His unaffected manliness of rhn- 
nu-tcr. integrity of spirit. and benevolent dhposi- 
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tion, won the esteem and affection of all who came 
into communion with Mm. 

Tims much may be permitted to one who sin- 
rcrely regarded the subject of this brief memoir, 
and who would fain snatch from oblivion a few 
memorials of liis worth and talents, by this feeble 
tribute to his name. 

The remainder of the papers in this collection 
are from the pens of persons (chiefly now no more) 
who held civil and military appointments, mid of 
various other British residents in Bengal, 


December, 1899. 
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Non f-Ht mban rHitc* ribL Quill miu-r tgif 
Quill vi>1ui r ,n 


Tlmt. /../h. J. ,t. 







ADDRESS TO THE READER. 


Dr. ) oh stans commence* ix periodical work with 
observing, that every one mast have felt the diffi¬ 
culty of the first address on any mew occasion. 
At this moment, ala.s 1 E experience how vvofully 
true h his remark, ami gladly would 1 waive 
altogether such previous ceremony, but that cus¬ 
tom —iknpericm> custom —forbids :— she has pro¬ 
nounced n Preface to be an iuiltspeflsahle prelimi¬ 
nary. and to her dictates 1 must with submission 
bow. Yet. by the way, in all works, t-xuepl those 
that resemble the present, there is aomewhat of a 
blunder in giving them this denomination, for they 
seldom contain any prefatory observations, and 
should rather be styled, and lake the usual place 
of Postscripts, serving, os they do, to extenuate, 
or more fully explain, mutter that ought previously 
to have been read. So sensible of this was Mr. 
Plow den, that he termed Ids a “ postil mi nous 
preface;" rather a strange term it is true, but 
perfectly appropriate when w e remember tlmt it 
was attached to a history of Ireland. 

n 2 
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In periodical publications, however. n preface 
lias to perform tlie functions that Us name implies 
— to exp bin iv hat is intended to he. not what is 
done; and we accordingly find, that this part of 
the work generally hears marks of the writer's 
most sedulous attention. Example, newrtheless, 
instead of instigating me, as perhaps it might, has 
here, I must confess, a very opposite deterring 
effirt. For when I view the various, excellently- 
laid projects, the large and flourishing promises, 
which usher in so many brilliant commence men is 
— and remark afterwards, in so many continuances, 
so sad, so unfortunate an oblivion of nil execution 
mid fulfilment —l fear, I own, to incur the danger 
of falling into u similar error, and of meriting with 
them the being stigmatised from the cvcr-sensiblc 
Horace with “ Parturitnu mo rites.” I know but 
of one mode of easily and certainly obviating this 
■— it is by pledging myself to no schemed, and by 
not holding out any promises whatsoever. How¬ 
ever little may, then, be done, that little will .still 
exceed aught to be claimed as matter of right. 
1 cannot, then, in any event, 1 m? said to have 
falsified my reader's hopes, for 1 shall not have 
incited him to entertain any: and if I do, subse¬ 
quently, prove better than my word* and * pay the 
debt I never promised,” iny first offence of omission 
will at least be compensated for by (i making that 
offence a skill.” 

Bui slill (here may be some who conde mn nu* 
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far ha ring troubled myself to write he all, and 
more, for having presumed to trouble them, who 
may good-naturedly cite to IUC— 

H l,i>t wcti tf-arh otbiTs whii ihemsdna rxed, 

And tmn» freely xHioJhiw wfintn well,"— 

mul then ask how 1 have bud the rashness to think 
myself competent to give them either advice or in¬ 
formation ? To these i must observe, that my own 
trouble 1 shall consider but as in the liitlit of plea¬ 
sure, as ] write myself, and invite others to do so 
—only for amusement. With respect to them¬ 
selves, J disclaim any responsibility, for if they 
encounter trouble, to them be it imputed, lor now 
that wo are but in the vestibule, every one has of 
course a full liberty to enter in or go no further, 
as lie may choose. As lo the presumption of 
thinking myself competent to give advice or iufor- 
nmtton, the latter charge I deny—-I do not expect 
from an y writ ing of my own to add to the stock 
of ideas that uiy readers may possess: but 1 do 
hope—perhaps too sduguioely—that some kind 
correspondents may' start up to please and instruct 
both them and myself. On the former charge— if 
it be a crime—1 at once plead guilty. 1 will not 
say that Mich is my intention, but l certainly con¬ 
sider myself aide to give advice ; and f challenge 
mv accuser to produce nuy person who thinks 
otherwise; for himself, his hints to me at least 
implicate him in the charge. Some sage philoso¬ 
pher—though I cannot just now - recollect bis name 
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—very finely observes, that Li there- are three- tinners 
we can all do. via. prescribe medicine, give advice, 
and poke the* fire.” Why then should I he denied 
a privilege which b thus declared common f 
Tile quotation from Pope I will not heed, it is 
indeed some what unfair, anti Johnson has observed, 
that it resembles the sentiment. tf Who drives fat 
oxen should himself he fat l prefer the more 
liberal one of Horace, of which l trust my readers 
will excuse the following rough translation 

" I r 1 ^rabble in AjmiH**'- 

Cnii leujJ] <-> uthbirc wLn: i* just aml d^lut; 

Ami tiiai* e]il“ wLi-tstcmes on the steel bestow 
An edjgft with whidi tbrtiL»*HUva can he-vief glow." 

But I liuve bow said enough, and must not forget 
another excellent hint of his— 

w NYm fame in ex ftlgote, ^t\ >■_* fumn iLin- birviri"— 

not to let my brightness sink into smoke, but, (like 
the patent gas-light society) to elicit from suiokr 
a brilliant .light. T will at least endeavour to keep 
tills in mind, and even should I not succeed, will 
remember the 4i rnagmu tameu excidit ausls”— 
“ though he has fallen, he dared greatly,*' with 
many other such pertinent observations, and thus, 
like Hudibras,— 

u Cannula tny^ilf with end* of vurtc. 

And of pliEJm^jnli cre. 1 * 



NtJTrCF TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor of “The Moofossai Miscellany" will 
consider himself extremely obliged to any persons 
vi bo may aid lum in his undertaking, and honour 
him with their correspondence. He pledges him¬ 
self that the greatest attention shall lie paid to 
their favours. At the same time, it will of course 
rest with him, as with all other editors, to insert 
or reject what may he offered, as he shall deem 
good:—and he begs that it may be farther under¬ 
stood tliat ho intends to exercise this prerogative 
in silence. He is aware that, in giving up the 
“ notices to correspondents/' he deprives himself 
of excellent opportunities for displaying keen and 
witty remarks,—such as,— 

*< B/s lines to Delia" contain much mure 
([ffi'ction thnn poetry: 

C. D. in his Essay on Conscience,** seems to 
think it not requisite to shew any to his readers: 

“ J5, F.’s Epigram on the Comet*’ wants, unfor¬ 
tunately, what its subject so eminently possesses— 
a brilliant tail, &c- &e. 

Tills, at the best, is taking an rx parte advantage, 
—striking a blow without giving your adversary 
;ui opportunity of parrying or retaliating it; and 
in renouncing It. therefore, he flatter? himself he 
shall be thought to have deviated from a custom 
“more honoured in the breach than the observance.*’ 




ON CaAtUCTEUiSTK'AL I*.\ HTJ AL1T1ES. 


Sin.—I offer you n few Thoughts, loosely thrown 
together, on u subject which must Imve frequently 
presented itself to the observation of every one of 
your readers, via.—Cltaractemthml Partialities. 

Nothing is more commonly met with than these, 
yet there is nothing which a wise man should more 
strenuously strive to avoid, for though the enter¬ 
taining a hive for any particular object or science 
is, in itself, by no means reprehensible, yet, when 
this love I Jeromes so inordinate, as to exclude from 
the mind the power of duly admiring might besides, 
there is nothing which senes more to weaken the 
reasoning faculties, or narrow the understanding. 

^ rt the minds of must men have naturally a 
bent towards this foiling; mid it is against the 
approaches to it, therefore, that our attention 
should chiefly lie directed. 14 1! u'y a qne le pre¬ 
mier pas qui conte, —habits of thinking upon only 
one subject arc very soon acquired, and this too 
quickly heroines, ils it were, ms unalterable part of 
the constitution of the mind. A violent and 
imrqiui! partiality is contracted, and so devoted, in 
:« Aunt time, b every faculty to it, that attention 
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cannot but be excluded from other pursuits,, whose 
importunes, only a wont of imderstaiiding, or this 
habitual infatuation, could conceal from the mind, 
or banish from the thoughts. We should, there¬ 
fore, with the greatest sedulity, guard against such 
an infatuation, since, as is seen, it reduces us to a 
level with men of the weakest understandings. 

Our minds were not formed to lie restricted to 
one object— to one pursuit; but have received 
from the hand of Nature a fineness of tact, that 
can apprehend every thine, from the grossness of 
mere matter, to the must intellectual visions nf tin-- 
soul, — fttid a capacity, that can comprehend what¬ 
ever hath existed, or may at any future time exist 
— either in the regions of fancy or of reality!— 

■■ Thr fcsffcmiWtl mi ltd 

E'linning her wing^ may lake iwr airy "riy 
tlmpugh yiilidw wifrlik id light ! ia — 

aud as it “glances from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven" may m*e the universe itself, 
and ^ all which it inherit." like the dimity of 
Lucan. — ■ 

n K-itiii" anim: nib* fcenij ft jxiiUu?. oi 

El c&Sitni, « i % pj-iu3 ' r 

« Has not the mind its seat in the earth, the sea, 
the air, the heavens, and virtue:" — Ye#: “qnod- 
cuntjue rides, rpiocuuque muveris," —" whatever 
yon see, wherever you move, " that is subjugated 
to jta command, and there its power extends! 
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Tit turn it, then, from such noble and vast uses, 
—to contract it to one small sphere! of actiou,—is 
indeed to abuse the noblest sift we possess. It 
should range free as air. The river that flows 
over many soil*, carries sweetness and health 
w luerever it goes ; but the spring that bubbles but 
from a metallic bed, cannot but acquire the corro¬ 
sive qualities of it?- channel : and it is in overflow¬ 
ing its banks only that the Nile bestows fertility 
on Eirypt. But now for some instances of this 
power, which partialities, or, to use a stronger , 
and harsher term, prejudices, have ass tuned over 
the minds of even the wisest men* I shall confine 
myself, however, to those that occur in the literary 
world,—in the love for particular studies j and 
even with these, many volumes might, he tilled. 

I know of no otic species of reading that more 
takes hold of the whole mind than mathematics; 
even Plato was so enraptured with its beauties, 
ami convinced of its universal utility. that he had 

m * 

inscribed over Ids door, “ Nr mo hue pedem bferat, 
nisi Gi otnetres,''— f* Let no man enter here that is 
not a mathematician ’ And, considering, indeed, 
how essentially necessary it is in every branch of 
science, from the most common and sample, to the 
sublimest speculations of the mind, and how much 
it serves to expand the thoughts, mid correct the 
judgment, such a partiality may, if not curried to 
an extreme length, be excused . and even deserve 
applause. But when all the mind is given up to 
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Mathematical deductions, merely far their own 
sake, without considering them as valuable only 
at! they relate to other branches of science,—tlirn, 
indeed, we can only pity the enthusiast who wastes 
his time in such fruitless labours, — even though 
lie he employed at the quadrature of the circle! 

Wlu» can w ith patience bear the learned Hr, Free, 
when bis bliud attachment to this study makes 
him declare, that the proper tlqfimtion of a man 
is. ' ; ii being who can prove the three angles of 
n triangle to he equal to two right ones II” Hi is 
is almost as bad as Boswell's famous definition of 
man being “ a cooking animalor Plato’s, that 
he is “ bipes, implumb /’ — ■** two footed, w ithout 
fealhers!” It is, moreover, unjust; for if, as is 
fair, ue invert his proposition, and say that the 
being, who rminot prove the three angles, &e. 
is no mam then how many two-footed, un feathered 
animals must w e exclude from the chtss of tin bide 
of the creation! (This demount rat ii m is the thirty* 
second problem of Euclid* and as Ins problems are 
arranged in the synthetic order, or by reasoning a 
priori, it follows, that the proving of this one 
involve* the proving of all which precede it: and 
to demonstrate the thirty-second. therefore, a 
jjersoti must lie able to demonstrate I lie fifth, or to 
prove, that the angles at the hasp of an isosceles 
triangle are equal to one another, &c. — and yet 
how many have we known who have forfeited 
their claims to manhood, by not being able to cross 
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tlns “bridge of a&5«0 The willy author of the 
“ I-oves of theTriiingie^/* however, seems to agree 
with Dr. Free,olid tlius thunder* forth bis anathemas 
against nil poor u^mathematical wight*;— 

° D^baral, tttmipu-d* grovdHng* &ml tmlinixlt 
No doftribioJLJs taucb your «wdiew mt&d : 

To ym no fHMtulnici prrffer flustr cUim, 

Nor aniens axioms yoiir .iiutl suiil* inltamc : 
i or you no tangents touch, □ □ angles mevL, 

Nor circEcs join in osculation sweetT 

The next that offer themselves art the Natural¬ 
ists.— who hold, of course, that mathematics, 
and every other branch of knowledge but their 
O'Mi, are totally unworthy tin- serious attention 
of man. On the thorough acquaintance of ;dl 
the ininutke of beasts, birds, insects, lishes, shells, 
petrifactions, and vegetables, they make depend 
all that is valuable, and even virtuous in the 
world ;— to the ascertaining that are not 

Itibxh'rsy'" (a» the witty peter observes ) they 
sacrifice their whole time; and to those men, the 
ark of Noah, or Egypt in the time of Pharaoh< 
plagues, would have been a seventh paradise ! 
I, of course, here speak of the nmtfnt: w, if ! may 
so call them, of the science, Linnaeus, Button . 
and other such great itivcstientors of the phe¬ 
nomena of the creation, 1 hold in due veneration, 
for than these, every one must own, none have 
laboured more usefully. But we cannot but des¬ 
pise persons, so eiithumstically rapt up in adndra- 
tiou of the elegant formation of grubs, worms, ;uid 
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caterpillars, as, like the celebrate*! and mlkminou* 
Dr. Hill, to declare, that the knowledge of natural 
phenomena is the only source and support 0 / 
morality t (on this occasion, the wags of liis time 
foeetioicdy observed, that, if ever the Doctor went 
to heaven, it must be on the back of r, beetle.) 
La Brayere, iu hi* ever happy mturner, thus pre¬ 
sents to ns one of the naturalists, suffering under 
the severest stroke the fates could inflict on him; 
— c - U est phmge dans line nmere douleur, il a 
1‘humeur noire, chagrin c, ct dost toute sa tamille 
sonffre,—aussi a-t-il fail one perte irreparable: 
npprnchez, regnrdcz ce qu’il vous montre snr son 
dnigt, qui n'n pins tie vie,—el cpii vient d'expirer; 
e’est nne chenille ,—et quelle chenille" u Tis a 
caterpillar, and what ;j caterpillar 1" 

The experimental philosopher holds in utter 
contempt,, however, these “ disturbers of the peace 
of insects," and at once boldly asserts, that all 
useful knowledge and morality is to be deduced 
only from philosophical experiment ! Thus Dr. 
Beddoes, by inflating a man with pare oxygen, 
inspires in him an assemblage of blissful sensations, 
which are attended with three comet uni taut pro¬ 
pellants to virtuous actions;—he asserts, that a 
man, thus hi own up, feds himself', as it were, n 
god,— that lie treads on air,—his faculties are 
brightened,—and that he Ls every way lifted above 
himself: bat I fear the Doctor will not be able to 
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deny that champagne produces effects precisely 
similar to liis vomited gaseous inhalation*. 

Next comes the Poet, who, “ with his eyes in o. 
fine frenzy rolling 1 ,’' is convinced that virtue in 
more lovely in elegant, poetic drapery, floating by 
like one of i he Graces, than when dressed m the 
“antique ruff ant! bonnet” of musty dull prose: 
lib; only study are the works of Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, Pope, and others of the Parnassian frater¬ 
nity,—these '* Nocturad versat matin, versatque 
diuma,"— li he reads by day and meditates hy 
night."—nor does he feel such diffidence of his own 
powers, as not to lie conscious that he could him¬ 
self, if not excel, at least equal the mightiest mas¬ 
ters of the poetic art. Revelling in such fine day¬ 
dreams as these, of course nothing more excites 
his wonder, than to hear how reasonable men can 
pore over such stupid tilings as trapeziums, dodeca¬ 
hedrons, or jiarallelopipeds,—dissect mi overgrown 
maggot,— convert their lungs into a pair of bellows, 
—make n dead frog east a somerset,—or, in short, 
amuse themselves with any of the other Jluu-jlamtt 
tif science. But poets have long been considered 
in their projier lightens all worthy of lodgings in 
Bedlam or St. Lukes,—“ out insauit, ant versus 
fecit ,"—“ the man is mad, or making verseshm- 
llit re is srarer a hair's breadth between t her two 
ideas. Boileau, too, would bestow on them places 
in “les petite* n mi sousaudit has eo gem-roily. 
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in all ages, been decided that ** every poet is a 
fool," that it cati scarcely fie necessary, at this 
time of day, to enter into a demonstration of what 
b declared to be so obvious, — and yet, “ entre 
nous, ’ J do think it would puzzle even the learned 
Dr. Free, to prove it, rather more than to prove 
bis problem about the triangles. J. J. Rousseau 
is almost the only writer who stands forward in 
their defence, and even hr but in directly : lie says 
— ft il ti-y-u qu'un geometre et uit sot, qui puisseut 
[wrier sans figure," Now, if figurative speaking 
be the i Shibboleth of fools, bow very far removed 
from them must be poets, who scarcely ever speak 
but in figures. 

The violent attachment of novelists mid drama¬ 
tists to their particular lines of reading, is well 
known, and has already iieen commented on, and 
censured, by far abler pens than mine. Nor will 
l speak of the weaknesses of politicians, which are 
of all others the most outrageous; so much so, 
indeed, os to have acquired a distinct specific 
Mine, the generic one being * partiality;* but for 
politicians, the word " party ” is given, and every 
one is acquainted with the violence of this, Thom¬ 
son very justly observes— 

14 Wilt what iiupttrtuti care 
Ought Mre to HJiidi o'er prejudice au! passiwi, 

N«,r trust Uta much tfee jaundice*] eye of puny !** 

for to this eye, “ all seems yellow," and yet on its 
delusive optics depends entirely the light in which 
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*very matter is viewed by Its adiirrcuts; tin- same 
thins is not only considered ns different, by people 
of opposite principles, but even, by the same per¬ 
sons, it is held as differing from if self, as the Cunts 
of viewing it differ; what is distorted often teem 
straight, mid the most beautiful things, through 
this medium, frequently appear deformed. But 
the very subject is odioiu, and I will only dwelt 
on it one moment longer,'to recall to your mem, pry 
the well-known saving of the democratic mid violent 
¥f®- ^ r ^»<dey; she observed, “ that it was not 
Milton the pact, bm Milton the politician, that 
she v alued t" Now, as l admire just as vehe¬ 
mently only Milton the ;»*»/, I deem such a con¬ 
fession to belittle short of impiety, 

Some men arc so devoted to particular amuse- 
aunts, as to completely incapacitate themselves for 
ev ery thing else : of this. Prince Bathiaui may he 
adduced as an example. A late writer, (Mr. Cox 
.fl recollect rigtofe) in speaking of him, sn ye^ 

lie *etmis to possess no ambition beyond u desire 
to analyze the whole composition of the game of 
du«. Could Addison's ideas lie Followed up in 

tile dissection Of tiie brain of tills mm . . 

would be found in it but ration! models of nil tbe 
various (Pieces made use of in tbi, gome, f mil , , lu , 
pawu to till king. He sees, lie bears, be thin Its 

of nothing but chew, It is t |,e R r , th(lllL ,, t „ r 
l«s waking boors, and tbe Iasi of Id, nocturnal 
rfuiubers. I endeavoured, in vnin, to detael. bin. 
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but for a moment from the precious continuity of 
bis idt-us, by introducing some observations upon 
the situation of bis country; to these, he made no 
reply, but, pulling a small chess-board out of his 
pocket, be assured me that ho had it made in 
London, by one of the ablest artist- of which Great 
Britain had to boast!" 

Hogarth, In liis ** Analysis of Beamy,” gives ns 
an entertaining anecdote of a dancing-master, who 
told him, “ that though the minuet liad been the 
study of bis whole life, he could only say, with 
Socrates, that he knew nothing;” and added, “that 
he thought Hogarth happy in his profession, 
because some bounds might be set to the study of 
it." The above U somewhat like an observation 
made by an old gentleman of seventy, who was 
complimented on his perfect knowledge of the art 
of hunting;— 11 0, Sir," said he, Ll life b too short 1” 
The relator of this, a sportsman himself, and a 
writer on the subject, very gravely adds,—“ that 
he has found this to be a serious truth /” 

But some of your readers may exclaim, *' Ohe, 
jam saris," and 1 aui very much of this opinion 
myself, I think I hare written quite sufficient to 
weary any common patience, and will, therefore, 
prepan* to conclude. 

By all the above instances, it has been, 1 hope, 
made evident, that what I set out with advancing 
is true, viz. that nothing serves more to narrow* 
the mind, than the confining its studies to one 

c 
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particular object nr science. And as no one would 
vi ish to acquire the character of .a prejudiced man, 
—from which nothing is more distant than that of 
a wise one,—we ought, while we can, to preserve 
our minds clear of any bias. And though we 
should Romettmes see such examples of unequal 
partiality, as 1 have before mentioned, defended* 
or seemingly sanctioned, by the names of great and 
learned men, yet, this ought only more strongly to 
impress ou ns the wisdom of avoiding those rucks 
on Which even they have ^plit, l or if tin must 
wise can he so led astray by their power, what 
trust can we place in nur frailty : 1 will not, with 

the French philosopher, bid yon rejoice in die 
misfortunes of others, but 1 certainly recommend 
the availing ourselves of them?—wc should use 
them as the beacons on wrecks, and, taught by 
their failure, let us not tlute these dangers, but 
rather avoid than resist —fot prevention hath ever 
been esteemed superior u> cure. 


M BNToft. 



GENERAL SOLUTION OI- THE KNIGHTS TRK'K 
AT CHESS, 


Sin,-—Wliat has engaged the attention of such 
Mathematicians ns Ozena in, De Moiwe, and Euler, 
may not be thought undeserving of a place in your 
work :—I send yon, therefore, the following 
general solution of tv hat is called “the Knight’a 
Trick at Chess." 

The conditions of this celebrated puzzle are, 
that tlw knight shall. according to hi? manner of 
moving, cover the sixty-four squares of the ehcss- 
board in as many moves. It is evident that the 
trick can be performed in a great variety of ways ; 
any one, by repeat ed trials on paper, may discover 
a method, but this is only chance. The difficulty 
is. to find gen end ride for always solving it 

with certainty and regularity,'—-which has. as yet, 
baffled t he endeavours of all w ho have attempted it, 

Dzimavn says, " this problem van be effected 
many ways; it is considerable enough to hove 
merited the attention of several great geometricians. 
It is true, they have not given us any general 
solution of it, w hich shews the difficulty there is 
m finding it," 
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fn a work, entitled " Essaj sur Je jou des Echres," 
it is observed of this trick, that it is supposed one 
umy succeed fit it, beginning from any of the 
squares, by taking cure that the last. move, into the 
sixty-fourth square, be just a single knight's move 
distant from the first. Mr. Twiss observes, that 
tins is the only attempt that has been made towards 
a general solution of the puzzle, though he deems 
it far from being satisfactory. In fact. there is 
nothing new In the above observation-—the condi¬ 
tions first laid don it imply precisely the same, 
and it. is impossible to perform the trick otherwise; 
as, unless the first aud sixty-fourth number?' are 
exactly a knight's move distant from each other, 
there will, in remit y, have been lnu sixty-three 
moves, and the first number will never have been 
covered,—for setting out from it cannot be con¬ 
sidered os covering it: and, consequently, what 
t he conditions require will not have been performed. 
This, however, has escaped the attention of most 
wlui have endeavoured to solve the problem ; and 
tba ways they have propped of ]trrf<>nmng it. 
have, accordingly, beau imperfect, -Such is the 
case with the method given by the celebrated 
De Motive ; it is the most regular of any in iqi- 
inranmee, but the first and sixty-fourth squares 
being more than a knights move distant from each 
other, the conditions kid down are not fulfilled, 
and the problem of course is not effected. 

Ozauain, in 1 4 22, published two other methods. 
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Guzot, ui lil5i u Recreations Matbenmtiques,” gave 
one, anil Mr. Twis? nisei, in his work tin cites*, 
(8TO. 1777) inserted tivo ways, which h« had 
discovered by repeated trials' on ;i slate. Several 
other* were printed on cards, ami sold at what 
was formerly the great cheat rendezvous, the Cafe 
4e la llegence in Paris : and, to sjwtik from toy 
own experience, any one, who may choose to try, 
may discover numerous other maimer* of jierform- 
iiiir if. Hut most of those already published have 
been imperfect, hi containing, in the way l liavi* 
shewn, really but sixty-three moves: and the 
others, which v.-ere merely found by accident, are 
neither regular nor certain, and afford nothing 
like a general solution. 

Tin- author of the “ Edogium on Euler,’' pro¬ 
nounced before the French \i tloiuy, observer of 
thi> great, nmthematieiflii, that the knight’s move¬ 
ment iu the game of Chess, and different other 
problems of situation, had excited his curiosity, 
and exercised his genius. As, however, 1 have 
never seen these papers, 1 inn Ignorant whether 
the above has any reference to a solution of ilihs 
puzzle, or merely to Euler’s having, like He Moivrc 
and others, found out by trials a way of doing it. 
I :tm inclined to think only the bitter, as Mr. To is*, 
who has made every possible research on t he ques¬ 
tion, does not :it nil notice it in his work, 
which was published subsequently to those nf 
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Euler;—and in a late out*, entitled tf Miscellanies/ 
be no farther speaks of it than to ropy the moves 
from a ticrnmn pamphlet describing the celebrated 
chess-playing linage of M. dc Kempeler:—hud it 
been a taint inn, he would certainly have done 
more than this, and have diligently examined into 
mifl explained it. Instead of this, he sums up his 
enquiry by observing, that no one had been suc- 
ecs^fcl in finding a rule, and expressed it as his 
opinion that the brink is not capable of a general 
flotation. 1 am happy to prove him mistaken in 
til is,—having myself discovered one which is gouo- 
rstl and complete, Thif I thall describe as briefly 
as I can. 

Setting off from one of the comer squares of the 
board, form a re-entering scheme of four knights' 
moves ;—that is, let the fourth figure be precisely 
a knight's move distant from the first. Do the 
>amv with the other three comers, and then with 
other twelve squares on die border of the board. 
1 here will then be formed sixteen re-entering 
schemes, of four knight's moves each, which will 
exactly till the sixty-four squares of the hoard. 
These schemes I shall distinguish, ta the following 
diagram, by marking diem with different letter^ 
as, A ].•>, 4, 111,2,3,4, 
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Of iH Itffuw i!jc &f|u4ie? nmt*d 


a a 

tod 

A 3 

lift iiatti 

G 1 

Uji'l 

G 4, 

n 2 

.1 R 

U 3 

wlii ■ 

E 1 


E 4- 

c -a 

*+■* 

C 3 


f % 

*.R 

(■■ 4. 

11 3 


[> 3 


H T 

Mi 

H 4- 

M3 

#**■ 

M i! 


K 1 

* — 

K 4. 

N a 


X 3 


L 4 

^ If 

L L 

n i 

RPI 

o a 

M-a* JJB 

1 1 

+ lfe 

1 4, 

t 1 i 


F 3 


J 1 

■ V4 

J 4. 


Observe then what two schemes can lie so blended 
into each other, by knights* moves, ns to form a 
new one, of eight figures, |joM*ii»g, like the for¬ 
mer, the property of having its first and J«?>t figmea 
exactly a knight’s move as under. The schemes 
can be so blended nr inter)need, when any two 
adjoining figures of one, form with any two ad- 
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the ssrcm's trick. 


joining figures of any other, a re-enrering scheme 
n f four knights' moves, thus: 


[r 
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ft 
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Form in tliis manner the sixteen schemes into 
eight, each of eight figures t 
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Lrnfli of tight *rhituie* i* miy wiiti ihcktim cf 

ilip two w iint a e% of the first figure which tutors into its om. 
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Of (liU flpiK lit Sajllfllf, UJBried 


AO 3 

tod 

AO 3 

let laid 01 3 

ami 

III <t. 

RE J 

HI 

BE 3 

„„„ MKS 

*— p 

mk a. 

DH i 


mi 3 

. PJ 5 

M- + 

pj «. 

CF i 

'■ Pfl 

CF a 

„™ HL 3 

r„ 

NL 6 


hi the same manner blend these eight schemes 
into pairs or fours: 
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4 

0 M 
It 

A 0 

Ft M 

0 

AO 

0 

it m 

3 

AO 

1* 

B M 

4 

ft M 

S 

AO 

ICS 

R M 
14 

A O 
10 

BM 

10 

AO 

N 

mi 

1*5 

A 0 
€ 

n m 

T3 

AO 

3 

B ]W 
si 

A 0 
*3 

R M 
It 

\ 0 

0 

I) M 

3 

A 0 
13 

t N 

Hi 

D V 

9 

1 V X 

11 P 
13 

€ X 

13 

D P 
3> 

V s 

3 

L> P 

13 

VS 

6 

DP 

in 

c> 

14 

DP 

10 

C x 
10 

D P 

It 

CX 

Ifi 

DP 

£ 

DP 

4 

V X 

IS 

is P 
a 

V s 

D P 
ft 

CS 

u 

D P 
12 

C X 

4 

D P 

1 

C X 

7 

D P 
$ 

CS 

n 

DP 

13 

C N 
3 

r> p 

7 

C X 

I 


In enoli of these four ficitnifs. inHCJid of Tilling nil tie 1 li- 
tefi vl lie twu iif the list which cotnptiW n, 1 have, for 

wmt uf rev to, buorlnd unit the Initial uiiirs- 

01 iEjth Figfire dir HjQfim nut ml 
AO !■ and AO Id Jet into CS 10 and ON 0, 
into ... BMW ...... OP 1(1 .« IIP 0 . 

Proceed similarly w itli these tour schemes, inter¬ 
lacing them into /«?«, each of thirty-two figures, 
which re-enter or circulate:— 








































rut. KSlMtlS ruit k, 


AC 

ii d 

A C 

B I> 

At* 

B I> 

AC 

B 1) 

t ■ 

7 

S 

27 

17 

5 

7 

I 

AC 

H T> 

A C 

“Xu 

A C 

B D 

A C 

B & 

f 

2H 

2 

6 

0 

2 

2S 

4 

B D 

A C 

li D 

A C 

ti» 

A t 

a » 

A C 

H 

32 

3© 

SC 

20 

■W 

»i 

8 

HD 

'A C 

B D 

A C 

B D 

AC 

TJI> 

A C 

UP 

3 

fi 

It 

31 

» 

9 

UP 

A V 

D ft 

A € 

BI) 

AC 1 

II 1J 

AC 

ft 1) 

13 

ID 

05 

16 

1» 

26 

ID 

13 

A C 

B ft 

A C 

tl P 

A € 

n d 

A C 

ft D 

24 

It* 

14 

IP 

10 

u 

IfS 

34 

B D 

A V 

B Ii 

AC 

B D 

A C 

B ll 

AC 

20 

12 

10 

22 

22 

18 

[2 

SO 

B D 

A V 

B U 

A C 

B D 

a i: 

B D 

AC 

17 

2:\ 

fll 

j 11 

11 

21 

S3 

17 


r<rf WAUL I}f fnf>ui. I Ijikfi will}' llic IiiiUaj La!!*-*? iif 
die fcicmci SdMmin. 

Ol ihiti l- L-nur Lllr ivjtLarrft niajtad, 

AC l* 1 mid AC IO i let inE/i BP fLfldBD 

And, lastly, it» t Ijp same maimer blend them iutu 
one : — 


1 j 

36 | 

o i 

21 

wt* 

31 

7 ' 

3n7 

4 

25 

2 

30 

« 

31 

30 

33 

37 


sf i 

OB 

33 

<S2 1 

20 

8 


3 

r* ' 

*13 ! 

ii* 


itft 

111 

10 

m 

r,7 1 

Ii2 

47 


01 

In 

Oft 

m 

*10 


42 

II 

4B 

21 

1 7 

N 

to 

51 

m 

r 

11 

54 

14 

50 

fe 

40 

♦0 

' 63 

20 

11* 


A^tbcm L* urn fn/iljH tliiJimrtiigi tvve^in, I dn.p Uic LnUi-cm 
lOru/t-Uu'if In [Lkii I urn 


































































JfOlJES ClF nFriNATiriJf. 


This, as it covens the sixty-four squares it) as 
inuuy movos, ;iml is so arranged that the first unit 
sixty-fourth numbers arc precisely a knight's move 
ilia taut from each other,—fulfils the conditions and 
solves tint problem. 

Tours, &c. 

PjJlLO-PlIILUDOH. 


ON VARIOUS MODES OK DIVINATION. 


Men', ever since the creation, have endeavoured 
to pry into the secrets of futurity:—this desire is 
inherent in us, and lias been by many philosophers 
adduced as one of the strongest proofs of the 
immortality of the soul, that, indignant at its eou- 
fiuemmt, is ever attempting to release itself, and 
soar beyond present time and circumstances. 

Finding, however, nil their efforts to discover 
them, by the force of reason, vain, they have natu¬ 
rally resorted to the aid of the blind god Chance,— 
and hence, omens from the flight of birds—from 
the entrails of sacrifices—in short, from every 
thine around.—oracles and divination by fats 
have arisen. 





m 


M0ttE9 of DIVINATION. 


Of this last alone I propose now to write to 
you. When a choice between two equal things 
was To i«ade t the referring it to chance, by 
the easting of lots, would obviously present itself 
as a Mr mode of deriding, where the judgment 
was unequal to do so; and we find, therefore, this 
among the most ancient of usages recorded in the 
Bibh , tliiis Aaron east lots for the scape-goat. 
The direction of these Jots would, of course, be 
soon imputed to die divine pleasure of the 41- 
miginy observer and -aider of ad things, and it 
would then occur to the inquisitive, that this 
mode might be adopted for looking into futurity 
Accordingly, we set that this superstitious prac¬ 
tice was very quickly applied to such purposes, an 
mstwiee of which Is given in Esther, c. ML /. 
where, when Hainan desired to find out the most 
proper time in which to slay all the Jews, lie 
ordered the - pur " to hit caat—that is, the lots, 
from day to day, and from month to month, and* 
discovered that the thirteenth day of the twelfth 
month was most favourable tor his designs; hut 
he was deceived, and the event proved the vanity 
of retying pn jtueh divination. This mode, how¬ 
ever, was too simple for the generality of men 
and the custom next adopted was the mixing 
together a mimWr of letter* in m urn, throwing 
them out, and examining the arrangement into 
which they ought foil : but, as frequently, no 
sense could he discovered from these, in lj 6 tj of 
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li- tut-, whole words were adopted: and even here 
the answer was very often not to be understood 

To obviate this, i icem tells us, that a variety of 
predictions were inscribed on pieces of wood, 
which were kept in a box, shaken, and one drawn 
oat by a child. He informs us bow these were 
first tliscoveratl, but observes, if tota res est in¬ 
vents falladis,, ant ad quantum, nut ad supersil- 
ttonem”—■'* the whole matter is, however, fallacious 
every wayand again, in speaking of it, he says, 
u quibvm in rebus temeritas et casus, non ratio, 
nee consilium valet**— k ' chance, not reason, pre¬ 
sides over these tilings.” This mode of divination 
is continually spoken of by the writers of that 
age: thus Lucretius — 

'* Neajtu»|tBun Diviim mnm ri, ^rU'Sipjv fiU%auT— 

" In vain they implore the Gods, and search tin 1 
infs and Ovid. ** mnrili nm per sacras qnmrero 
sortes”—to seek for aid in the sacred lot*;' tiunt- 
bcrless other instances might he riven of the fre¬ 
quency of the practice. But as the urn anti 
heaven-descended mystical pieces of wood were 
not id ways at hand, another mode was invented 
throughout Greece and Italy, which superseded 
their use. 

This was to take the works of some celebrated 
poet, jls Homer, Euripides, or Virgil, to open the 
book at hazard, and to receive as an oracle the 
first passage that met the eye, Tliis, in Greek, as 


so 


'loll! - (if imvin- mi»v. 


Homer wax principally consulted, was termed 
rlmpsadomoncy MWi^umTH*)$ mid by ttie Ho¬ 
mans, tiie « sortes Homeric®/ 1 or “ Virgiliante.” 
Ihe resortfeg to them was very frequent: thus 
Sevenis founded his hopes of the Roman Empire 

on & Virgil mu consultation, which had declared to 
him— 

Tu r^ero imperm populo^, Ronmni-, memento. 

Ms. lib. ri v. SSS. 

U.itihiuh tis tliinp to Injtd imperial swnv. 

Tin- «r<iriil itwlf slmU Uiec tie lord obi-y. 

And Cordiai jus, whose reign was extremely 
short, was dismayed by another in the same p age, 
which said— 

" Oiit niluiji tents hnne butt tun fata, neauti ultm 
^ ***-" 18 H.-V.STU 

Hun just on earth th,. rigorwn FatM shall a!, 1(W , 

Thiin snaldi Lbi rady u> ih, briov. 

Emms is likewise said to have looked into 
Homer the night before the battle of Philippi, and 
most ominously fell on the passage where Patro- 
clus is lamenting Ids defeat and death. 

Among she Hebrews, too, there was a divina¬ 
tion called the huth-Kal ftp n>), which was, 
taking a< a prediction the words they heard 
anybody pronounce; and, as superstitions have 
ever been contagious, we find something similar 
to this m the Grecian records, f. )r when Socrates 
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was ill prison* n person there happened to quote 
from Homer the following line— 

*H}UlW UK rpL-OT^ iJUtfr tiiifii*Acr liikpji', 

1 PlithJn'i «ficus ihi- third flay Inme*; cltotl reu-'lt- 

Soerates immediately cried to /Escluuus } M from 
this I learn that 1 shah die in three days.” 

H r formed thi^ opinion from the double sense 
of the word Phthia, it being in Greek not only 
the name of a place* but also signifies death. 
Conformably to this prediction, Socrates was put 
to death three days after. 

All these various modes have descended to our 
times. The first Christians, in adopting them, 
rejected the searching in profane writers, and 
looked for these—as they termed them, divine 
ordinances, in the Scripture. They termed them 
the scutes sanctorum,” and even attempted to 
justify the practice from the authority of Proverbs, 
c. svi. v. 33: — ■“ The tot is east into the Lap, hut 
the disposing thereof us of the Lordand again 
uf this test— 4 search, and ye shall Hud ; bur, on 
the other hand, they omitted to pay due attention 
to such verses as these—■“ thou ska It not tempt 
the Lord thy God; 1 ' and Dent, c, xviii. v. 10, 
44 there shall not lie found among you any that 
useth divination, &e.; for nil that do these things 
are an abomination unto the Lord:" and their 
sentence, according to Leviticus, e. sx. v. 27, was 
to be -dutied to death. 


32 modes or dittkattos. 

St, Augustine, in his Epistles, tells us that lie 
does not disapprove of this pract ice, provided it 
be not for worldly purposes. S> common was 
once the custom, that every bishop, on mining to 
liis see, examined the iS *trr<» sanctorum," to dis¬ 
cover the future success of his episcopate. 

The choice itself of bishops sometimes depended 
on it; thus when Aigimn was proposed for the 
see of Orleans, the people first demanded n biblical 
confirmation, and on opening*, the following 1 verse 
in the P«dms appeared;—“ Blessed is the man 
whom thou choosest; he shall dwell in thy holy 
temple." ] t was us uni, however, to go previously 
through main ceremonies, among others, the 
Bible was first laid on the nltar, 

^ hen Heradiitt, in his war against Cosroes, 
Wished to ienrn in what place he should take up 
Ids wiuter-qmufterat, he purified Ids army for three 
dap, opened the Gospels, a!ad found “Arabia!" 
a thousand other instances might be given, to 
prove its prevalency; and many learned divines 
have seriuufty argued in its favour in many grave 
ami ponderous folio volumes ' ’ 

Nor is it less amusing nww-a-dbip to remember, 
that t he Council of Agtla, at which were assembled 
all the chief dignitaries of the Church, and all the 
learned uien of that age, thought it worth their 
while to take the matter into their serious con¬ 
sideration, ntid after discussing with due solemnity 
all the pros and cons of the question, they, in the 
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year condemned the practice as .*uper*/tiims, 
heretical, and abominable • and denounced the 
severest ecclesiastical vengeance on nit who should 
resort to it! ? 

The Virgilinn lots, in the mean rime, did not 
languish, though the “holy’* ones so much flou¬ 
rished : there were it ill found many admirers of 
the classics, who preferred consulting Virgil to 
Scripture,—not the less so, perhaps, from the then 
gene rally received opinion of Virgil's having been 
a great conjuror, (some entertaining proofs of 
which are given, by the bye, in Walter Scott's 
u Lay of the last MinstreL*") 

In the reign of Charles the First, when implicit 
credence was placed in lot*, anagrams, &e, we 
meet with several accounts of this divination 
having been Inul recourse to. Howell, in his en¬ 
tertaining letters, frequently mentions it; and 
Cowley, in writing of the Scotch treaty, mokes 
use of the following curious words:—-'The Scotch 
will moderate something of the rigour of their 
demands; the mutual necessity of an accord is 
visible: the King is persuaded of it: and, to tell 
you the truth, (which I take to In? an argument 
above all the rest) I'irgil lias told the same thing 
to that purpose.’’ Charles' the First himself, and 
Lord Falkland, being in the Bodleian Library, 
were shown a magnificently bound Virgil, and the 
latter, to tunuae the King, proposed that they 
should try to discover, in the “ Yirgilian lotsj* 


u 
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their future fortunes: they did so, and met with 
passages equally ominous to each. That of the 
King was the followingi— 

“ At Imlto audited populi viixstm «jt arum, 

l-1mhu!t exhuris, o<jrii|jI : in avitUm lull, 

Aiuiliiiiiit implorei, vidratipih! tiumtiii 

I’miL'm: in-/;, ifiuuji ir mi 1> j .ii'is iuirpui 

T nidiili'rit rvyjno uut optatii luce (mature 
ISi^l uuil.it ante riirai, un-iJLi. |i|. ini.jam* a.rn4." 

/Exod, Lib. ir. v.jBJ5. 

* lloirnsscil bv wars, that wage tlT Jindadnus rr.ee, 

Tom from hif liunio. tail uiuuli toned nan* ouhruce; 

Lit him around iu vain for succour call. 

Sue ues revenged 1ii« dearfai subject* M; 

^ |,r i ""Iu’** tt Itojtili disgrocriii] i.r-i m.. hi 1 tratu. 

May li<! erijoy or life or peaceful rrfgn -— 

But Ky nu mnrrluruus hand unlWly die. 

And <m Hie wdtenog shore unbimed Ul 

Tti Lord Falkland, whose son, it mast he remem- 
heuul, fell at the battle of Newbury, the following 
passage presented itself:— 

Not) lisuc, u Pilli. i|p.ibn» jirooii^ patr'iilL 
< auliiw ut astro vdW t l eredem Marti! 
iluud igriprus eran i. quantum tunugbiria in urmls, 
fc.i pnj'diitct dccua priuio itriifliiiii! |m 

PHinilb* juveub misersbdlirjue propiiKjui 
r>«ra mdirouijiA ! ei niilli cx&iidiia dconun 
pTC<VM|'K’ ni(«r 

^XEID, lib. rf, v. 152. 

" Nut iInis, O Pallor [ iiion thy proiaUr ^n,-, 

T, ‘J 11,01,1 picked With mutiou (a i„. tl ^ yG - 
l oo o i il I knew—where youthful nrdmir W t u, ‘ 

Joymis it pious, nor might of peril I wed*.— 


A|£inE$ Qt DlVtKATKrJf. 


O ttfffi !—O Wigfctid Kitmpg &gf:t 

Of i*iu* t« came, i!it* ilir*-, thi- -n.' 1 ! 

O c ri l i:I puls !—jalJ T nil rpl^iiHr-* v.. nr* 

Vain rvrry rov —nor butLtil imu, fepttnt prej'ff ! fc 

Xor lias this superstition been confined to 
Europe, or the borders of the Mediterranean ; it 
is equally to be met with in A robin and Persia— 
for “ Crcdula mens bom inis, et fnlmlb ereette 
an ns*—the mind of him n is every where equally 
credulous, aud the vars equally open, in all parts 
of the world, to receive fables* Superstitious 
pnictires are therefore never lost: hut where the 
slightest intercourse exists, the first tilings bar¬ 
tered for are these. 

We need not, then, he surprised to find, that a 
precisely similar custom prevails in the East, where 
this sortilege is termed jyj — 44 tidim-md,” Hafiz 
is the chief poet whom they consult. So great is 
the veneration the Persians entertain for hint, that 
they have given him the title of “ dimthr" and on 
every remarkable occasion, bis book of odes is 
opened for oracular information. When Hafiz 
himself died, several of the TJlcmus violently ob¬ 
ject t’ll to grouting him the usual rites of sepulture, 
on account of the licentiousness of his poetry: 
Imt, at length, after much dispute, it was? aeroed 
that the matter should he decided b} the words of 


* Th e rattier will, [ bn|te-* rxiuv like alxtvi' Jmuik-wrim n 
tnunkHutu. 
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UfttiK himself. For this purjiose. bis Decwan (or 
collection of poems) was brought, and being 
opened at, random, the fust passage that presented 
itself was read,-—it proved to bo the following: - 

W!* j'i Jix* 

L^*V ^ 5 

■<Tiim noi lib) from Hun*’ mournful piwv. 

Him, plunged in -fin, frliall hewrenly mtrey ^ve!" 

Of course every funeral honour was immediately 
ordered to be |iai(l him; he was buried at his 
favourite Moselln: a magnificent tomb was raised 
over bis almost adored remains, shadowed (as 
Capt. Franklin nils us) by the poet's beloved cy- 
pres^s: in this, a remarkably fine copy of his 
odes was continually placed, for the purpose of 
being used in ili vitiations of this kind. 

This old tomb is to be seen in a sketch of 
Ktempters. A new 91 m, of white marble. Iuuj 
since been raised to his memory by Kerim Khan, 
a prince of most elegant taste, the Augustus, in¬ 
deed, of Shiraz: having adorned it with numerous 
beautiful public buddings, and being still celebrated 
in Persia for his munificence in rewarding merit uf 
every kind. 'Hie epitaph is a very singular one, 
and I propose communicating it to you in a future 
letter, on another subject. Wien the great Nadir 
Shall uml his officers were passing by this tomb, 
near Shiraz, they were shown the copy of the 
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poe t’s works, stud one of tin* company opening it, 
the first passage that met their eyes was the fuDow- 
ing — which of course they immediately applied to 
the conqueror :'—“ It is but just t hat thou should&t 
receive a tribute from fdl four vnuths, since thou 
arc the sovereign of nil the beauties in the universe: 
thy two piercing eyes have thrown K hater (Scythia) 
and Kim ten (Tartory) into confusion; India and 
China pay homage to thy curled locks: thy grace¬ 
ful montit gave the ‘streams of life' to Skezr ,— 
thy sugared lip renders the sweet reeds of Misr 
(Egypt) contemptible.’' Of the hero, sage, or 
prophet Khezr, above-mentioned, the Persian 
romances give a very strange account. He was 
the vizier of Seconder* or Caicnlmd, (not tin Mace¬ 
donian) and is said to haw gained immortality by 
drinking the (Aubi-Hijaut) fountain of life. He is 
generally ion fount led with the prophet Elias, and, 
what is more singular, with our Sf. George of 
England, whom they call Kkexr Efiae, imagining 
that the same soul animated both, by transmi¬ 
gration. 

Nadir Slinh again visited the place when he was 
about to set out on his expedition against. Tauris; 
nnd recollecting how favourably the poet had be¬ 
fore addressed him, he again consulted his poems. 
Upon opening the volume he found this couplet— 

i***iif lilt* 

ji-j* : J3 ^ ^ ** ^ 

11 Irak ainl Put* almuly own thy sway, 

*Tij turn,—fu Tmiria fcast I Jit wav . 1 
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'1 be celebrated Hamm Akaachid is also said 
to have once opened a book of poetry, and to have 
n arl the followingparage—*• Where are the Kings, 
and whew the rest of the world t They are gone 
the way which. thou shall go. O thou, who 
ehoouest a perishable wo rid, and callest him happy 
whom it glorifies,—take all the world can give 
thee,—but death is at the end ! M At these words, 
lie, who had murdered Yahia and the virtuous 
Barmecides, was .so much a fleeted, that he wept 
dmril 

This subject is by no means exhausted : 1 doubt 
not but umny of your readers, who are well skilled 
in Arabic and Persian lore, can cornu mu irate to 
you numerous other similar anecdotes; mnl as I 
think the subject is really curious, they wijuld by 
so doing oblige—Yours, &e, 

Nugarvm AmatoR. 


( BITICISM ON A PASSAGE IN THOMSON. 


Sir. In Thomsons benutilul nnd well-known epi¬ 
sode of Falemon and Lndnm, there is a jiassage 
vvldeh I run numb surprised no critic has observed 
on.—I must, however, confess that I have read it 
myself an tmndmj rimes without jiercmbig that 
was n built, and I am even now rather angry 
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at myself for having detected it; mt enthusiastic 
admiration of its beauties ought never to have so 
fur subsided, as to have allowed me to rend but* 
as it were, with dazzled eyes, for true poetry 
should not only he written, but rend, with a “furor 
mentis."—with the"eyes in u fine plirenzy rolling," 
—and with the mind— r * filled with fan*, rapt, 
inspired,*’ and who, in such a state, can stop to 
cavil ;it any petty fault ? 

Johnson, in speaking of 1 try den's celebrated 
* s Ode to St. Cecilia," says—“ some of the lines 
are without eori Mpoiident rhymes, a defee! which 
1 never detected but after an acquaintance of 
minty iji’rtrx, and which the enthusiasm of the 
writer might hinder him from ] a*rreiving." Tins 
might also have been tlie cage with Thomson>— 
the passage to w hich I allude is the following % 

14 Hr saw brr uhiuftilng, but hr not half 
T3hi dmnu* I m t ilouui^? H iodt^iy vtuawAWd," 

This, to rue, savours very much of an llibemi- 
cism: that * he saw- her charming," is very well, 
—bat that “he saw not httty" the charms her 
downcast modesty concealed,” implies evidently 
that Itt* did see a pnrt of them.}—but how could 
he see that which was concealed r Here is cer¬ 
tainly :i contradiction in terms. The meaning, 
however, b obvious, and though there is a slight 
confusion in the expressing it, yet, as Cowley says, 
“ ‘Ti« to likr ih -ur 'twill Ktw ikti tutu u> welL" 

XolLVS. 
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SINGULAR MODE OF TAKING BEES NESTS, 


Stn,— I lately witnessed mi opration of this kind, 
which appeared to me so extraordinary, tlrnt ! 
have thought the oouununieatitHi of it might not 
prove unw elcome to you. 

A large swarm of ht-es liad fixed their abode on 
the ceiling of a venmdhn. mid, in due dine, w hen 
their honey was deposited, we wished to collect it, 
hut were for some rime at a loss for means. I har- 
iag, however, that there was a gardener, who 
possessed a peculiar art of doing it unhurt, he was 
sent for, and desired to bring down the honey. 

I watched him closely through the whole process, 
and was told by him, and believe, that be used no 
other precaution than the following. He took 
some of the plant called toohtij, and rubbed it over 
his Imdy, face, arms. and liamis, he then chewed a 
little, and held a sprig of if in his mouth- ‘With 
mi other thini this, apparently slight, defence, he 
mounted a ladder, u large dish in one hand, and a 
sharp knife in the other : and though as thinly 
dad as his class usually are.— with thousands of 
bees swarming about leis naked body,—he, with 
the greatest sangfroid* cut immediately through 
the upper port of the comb, where it was suspended 
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to tbi 1 roof, raid receiving the whole of it in His 
dish, brought it down* without having suffered 
from a single sting!! 

Tliis appeared to me so singular rani novel a 
manlier of proceeding, that, 1 insure you, had 1 
been the sole spectator, 1 should have hesitated to 
have written it to you, but two other gentlemen 
(»f tliis station were also witnesses of the fact, mid 
wilt confirm my statement, if necessary, by their 
testimony. 

I know not how to account for this phenomenon, 
though, if experiment prove it to be constant, it 
cannot but hr ascribed, I should think, to the bees 
being deceived by the* strong odour of the plant, 
and, misled by instinct, deeming tl useless to 
attack with their stings what they suppose to be 
a vegetable. The courage displayed by the man, 
though ir may aid. is surety of itself uoi sufficient 
to jmoduce this offert ; for the stings of bees hove 
never been considered as of a similar nature with 
those of nettles, of which latter it is said — “grasp 
them like a man of mettle, and they soft ns silk 
remain," But, whatever may he the cause, if such 
shali always be found t ■ be the result, it is a process 
which ought to be known and practised in Europe, 
The pre;eul mode of taking hives, by destroying 
all the bees with smoke, is certainly both cruel and 
ungrateful, and every owner of an apiary would 
rejoice at being enabled to spare the lives of Ids 
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useful and highly-valued inserts* On the score of 
profit, too, lie would be glad to adopt ssuoli an 
innocent measure,—for then, instead of losing 
them entirely, as he tit present does, at every 
gathering of the honey, he might, with the greatest 
ease, again swarm them, and place them in new 
hives, there to recommence their operations. 

The plant which 1 have above mentioned, is the 
Mark ocymuM of botanists. Its aromatic odour 
is, perhaps, the strongest there is. I know that 
some of the species of this genus ore cultivated 
with success in England; this, therefore, might be, 
Li all probability, if it is not so already 1 . 

Sir William Jones addresses it in one of his 
poems—-"Hail! mered tootsy, pride of plains V' 
Tlus epithet he has given to it from its particular 
prevalent use in the Brahmin!cal rites; indeed, 
the extraordinary sanctity attached to it, is evinced, 
by its forming, with Gauges' water, the basis of 
the Hindoos 1 most solemn oath :—his mode of 
swearing is the touching these. The legend 
respecting it in the Sanscrit records is, that it was 
once a most beautiful nymph of tlic same name, 
passionately beloved by Chrhmii. who. tr> perpetuate 
her memory, t ransforuied her into this plant, mid 
ordained that no worship to him should be availing 
or complete, whieh was not irrat ed by her presence; 
hence it is invariably used in all Punjab# made by 
the followers of Vishnu. 
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On suck a metamorphosis, with Hit* rimim- 
stance lulled of the bet s still paying so deep ei 
respect to her charms* lion elegant an Ovldiim 
tiile might be formed * 

A Gat hkrkr . 


MOONLIGHT THOUGHTS, 


I!nw oft, a- IVr roved liy ilw pitkm'fi IsvmliJtn^ li^bu 
When dtrmberd oil Nature sirmmdj 
Have 1 tlmajchtEif those juyi with a dmatenM delight, 
VV hit It I ("rlt an a ftr-di&lEiiu ground. 

First iJit- farm of my mother in my mind *— 

That mother wlm lort?d me so true * 

And eti£Liiig a look of repentance behind* 

I've wept that 1 bode liter 

Nest my siata-% my l*rother, eaeli liicnd I hold dear* 
In Him hath oppm&*d mr with wne,— 

Ah 1 little once defined [ that ew a tear 
in i hi taking of von dun ltd tJuw How r 

Vrt ami hang on nay rnturj Uut this gh>oivdLiUh£ |irry*d r 
For uriiltiVl by al] Nature's deqi mlm ¥ 

Kind tancy Iiiis coith! to afford me her aid* 

And lias p rnfd on my soft! bei -weet tulm* 
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Flicn forgetting tin* renlm- and the oceans In'tween, 

I hove thoughi swh companion was nigh,— 
liieir dguns tiii-dnuvii in tin 1 nimm's rays I’ve teen. 
Their vdet-s JVe heard in die sky. 

\i-s, my mother! your accents my i.-ar loves to drink. 
And my cheek often glows with your ki.=s ! 

In bmc!i rapture dissolved, can 1 snatch lime to think 
That I’ve Inulo * line well to the bliss? 

Now delighted, my soul, bom* on memory's wings, 
Hastes to roam where I wander'd u boy; 

Away from each Care It hullo nun tly flings. 

And busks in the ray* *f pure joy. 

Thus an eagle, who site whore the hurricane roars. 
Nobly bursts from the region of stonm. 

Anil spurns them away, as sublimely he soarn 
W here no doud the ®m’s duk e’er deforms. 


INVOCATION TO SLEEt*. 

>4 

Come, gnotlv dwp, iujd aliml iJ,v liquid balm, 

On t‘Vi- tlrnt nft hove [uiififu! vigils known ; 

Shield me from (error,—visionary harm. 

And make me »ome few hour* nf grief disown. 

liter pinrtf dint gives the soul, though steeped in can*. 

A trunnion bliss oblivion nt its woes, 

Fain would I have thee blunt my keen ilojsiir, 

Ant! grant soft mitigiitkin to my throes. 
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Yet comt thou nut retrieve the broken heart, 

T(wi weak, alas f fexiract the hidden pain: 
Thu* jKFt't tlu- balm thou gently dust intpurt. 

Mart sweet La grief than Phi 3 cm id’.- sad ssrain. 

Hut jlIi ! fur sorrows such as wring itay h roust* 
Death's night alone can yield a perfect nept ! 


DDE TO ENTHUSIASM* 
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Yes— it £s thine—that magic lyre 
Whose evrry chord a my of fire 
Can thrill tin- inmost soul ; 

'Hie kindling rotary drinks the sound— 

A dioLiquid videos wake around— 

» And set*.— in imdcl’uiug raptures drown'd-— 

Hk frenzied eye-lialls mil J 
Bui ah ! what mortal hand shall dane 
Ernm yonder bough that sliell lo scute? 
Whose notes can give to norm* the air. 

Or I nJ] t-ntmucM die Iht'nmg brcei*.— 
Say—for thou cans:—w hat mortal eye 
llm favour 1 1 iw?ti iia radiant (come? 

Wbit hanfl has swcJPd its notes on high ? 
What voice inspired its *oiig uf fitttJM) ? 




snaijiii. 




EPIGRAM of BUCHANAN’S. 


Illj, L!il]i: semper ]inv~ tiu dura Notera, 
Me ijLiotie* :it>sii[ii semper a best: dalet; 
Non deahlerio nortri, nun irutnot mini re, 
Scd se non uostro dolure Inti. 


THASSLATION. 

Though at lier feet my offer'd vmvs 
With acorn Netcra licari, 

Ku sooner do J ijuit her Imu^ 

'll ion the dissolves in Runs, 

’Tu not tliroiijfli Itm- Nnera grieves. 
Though aht- with truth cnmpl jin— 
My absence lier <iF joy bereaves— 
The joy of giving pain. 


ON THE CLOSE OF DAY. 


Sej'. the bright orb of purling tLiv— 
lit hist fiiini tieam now quiv'nng glows. 
And gently lading to d«4jr, 

Stew* wearied nature hnsi'uing to repose. 
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TV softVmg twilight ovenpreodf. 

Ami imiiut tin- lanife&ipcs power; 

TV tfi>w*rets droop llis-ir dewy lit'snh, 

Ah i|ttp'jii n g ■Vdnu-t lower. 

TV- straggling hc-nk ku- left tin? plain. 
And Philomel now dtaunt* li« strain, 
To niokiicliok ! k'« r: 

Aii f piimIi this- silent Vut 1 prac, 

When til oughts of those wt Jovr iirUe, 
Ami elnim the grateful I ear ] 


F,s voVAST I II t'OKTHUT HE M-VIlAltE -. kit'l 

SEHVAIT 0‘UN PEL’ PE FAllO. 

L'artiste qui a peim » Portrait, 

N’u qne copie fouvrngc d'un autre; 

Vuus em 1 I 011 n-/. MjuLuiif-■» nuik c’usi nai, 

l.a [mriiii.rc jh- in Lure Fill k votiv. 


ANEtTJOTKfi. 


One of the first English vessels that visited the 
Indian Seas, fi ll in, wheat off the Coromandel coast, 
with u catamaran ; there were two natives on it, 
whose bodies of course seemed to be rising out of 
the water, mid they were paddling in their usual 

B 
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manner, that is, with quick strokes alternately to 
the right and left. The crew of the ship, as may 
well he. imagined, were greatly surprised ami 
alfirmed at this strange and unheard of pheno¬ 
menon ; and the report of it entered in their log¬ 
book, ran as follows:—“ Good ship. The trades 
increase. August 15th, IC15—Lat. —, Long. —, 
at 2 p.m. —beheld distinctly two black devils in 
flu* water, playing at single-stick?!! They were 
within twenty fathom of the ship, ami the whole 
crew saw, and can vouch for the truth of this 
statement: these infernal imps remained visible 
for at least an hour, and were then lust in the 
distance, c They who go down to the sea in ships 
shall see the w onders of the deep/—and from this, 
learn, ye incredulous, how vain be the hardness 
of your hearts! (N.B. (.’ertes this matter should 
portend a great storm,—or some revolution in the 
States of Europe,— or, porud venture, somewhat 
relating to the Pope of Rome!I Heaven send no 
ill betide us P* 


At a dinner, where a fine English ham was Mu* chief 
sufferer, puns happened to be the order of the day, 
and they dew about very abundantly on all sides. 
One gentleman, however, was much the most suc¬ 
cessful, and grew, at length, himself so pleased 
with his ■ ben trovatos,* that, in a little fit of 
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vanity, lie challenged any present to give him 
words on which he could not make poos tt We 
will try that,” cried om*.—“ Sbem, Ham, and 
JfiphetU j which he instantly replied, assuming 
an Irish accent, (i Sftcm on me if this is n't as 
good ft Ham os ever entered my Jtur—fuitf" 


“ Aft! upon; von eniitict, rich in hoarded gruin. 
He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain,*’ 


»Sn< W«, Junks’ Tksn’st.stion from **8adi n 






4 . 





a * Mis nw FjJentae 
Tempcra&t vita* n^pe Formisni 
Foci]b colks. M 

Hon. Cum. I. tn/. sex- 
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“ ft tit with »iiU more illrCrdtr'it step umt^ 

(Nor main-h it kvviU but «ihl tuit&uic iLmu:*a 
Tin- ■jiitunuli giiiigrvu’!’ lUmnrted train, 

Shiftily', in iJ'fiihlr rujLii'i, uVr i1il‘ plain/ 

C AtfsutncR '■ Sciiiui.euiai>. 


Stit,—A minor branch of this very scientific and 
ingenious art,, viz, the ,c Game of Letters," having 
lately formed the evening’s amusement of the 
fashionable circles of Moorshedabad, it may not 
be thought uniiiterecting to give you some short 
account of the rise and progress of Anti,—or, as 
some will have it, metii-gnijnnmtism. To tread in 
tin steps of the great Addison, may be justly 
deemed a presumptuous attempt; to obviate which 
imputation of rashness, I will pursne an opposite 
course to that taken by our illustrious moralist, 
mid, instead of reasoning on its un worthiness to 
cuter into serious composition, I will merely give 
instances of itn prevalency* 

The “ Spectator” ascribes Us origin to the 
monkish age of bur bur ism ; but. it may certainly 
claim u much higher antiquity, for not only in the 
East (where every luxuriance flourishes) has it 
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prevailed from lime inuncmorial, but even among 
the chaster Grecian*, instances of it may be found. 
Tlmt. it tortured the brains. too, of many a Roman, 
I Imve no doubt, though I am not prepared to 
prove the Fact. Unfortunately, no copious n/ta of 
the Roman, us of the French beaux-esprits. have 
come down to us. or. very probably, Cicero’s claims 
to wit had been strengthened as much by anagrams 
as by miserable puns and rebusses. 

An instance in the Greek is the following com¬ 
pliment* which was paid to one of die Ptolemies :— 
rirnXtpAiuc, Air* ^JXrroc, tlmt is, —- Ptolemy — aua- 
grammatically — ■** formed of honey." Among the 
Arabians and Persians this art b held in high 
esteem; it is considered ns one of the chief graces 
of composition: indeed, every aMtcratire beauty 
is to be found in profusion in their writings : 
scarcely a line but salutes you with some harmo¬ 
nious jingle, some recondite quibble, or some very 
elegant conceit, which i> carried through all its 
moods and tenses, without the slightest, mercy on 
the poor reader. Cowley, in spinning out a pretti- 
uess, is nothing to one of these poets; they will 
give you n whole epic on the chnnas of one maid, 
t have, indeed. In my possession a inusmtvee, or 
long elegiac poem, the entire subject of which is 
a panegyrical description r>f a young Indy: it is 
divided into regular sections, each of w hich is on 
some particular charm, and is headed thus :— 
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“Chap. 1st—Her Hair, Cliap, 2ml.— !h*r Fore¬ 
head," mid so descends gradually from top to toe! 
The praises, too, are sometimes bemttifiillyimagined; 
in one plnre, for example, tin- jwiet says,— his 
aiistrt^s perspires rose-water; what a very charm¬ 
ing and delicate idea ! But, by the bye, I atn 
digressing sadly! 

The anagram is termed * ( tnhreef," but 

os n figure of rhetoric, where it holds a distin¬ 
guished place, it is named wjii* — 4< mukloob, and 
a great variety of rules tire laid down by the gram- 
man sms for its introduction into poetry. Some¬ 
times it is necessary tliat words, which are eo- 
nTingrnms, should commence and end a couplet; 
sometimes that they should he thrown in promis¬ 
cuously,—suffice one example of the latter from 
M tJlnd'wiu's Dissertations 

■, y> jljj C-‘ 

j 1 \j* y 

11 Vimr wisdom is a meritorious friend, your justice 
is fiiejiiltiliip in the extreme, your victory is the 
dealli of the envious man, your being host gratifies 
desire.'* In n translation it is impossible to pre¬ 
serve beaut ten of ibis nature, but tin 1 anagrams of 
the original, art* *ji, and J-i — wj and — — Lwe 

and ^Ma. So that when you see a port of Persia 
with his “ eyes glanciug from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven,” it is fair to consider him 
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not as searching for the thought* that breathe, 
and word* that bum,” but as deeply pumlci-hitr— 

kl Wliris? hud" mi L, and u rat:U- a H* 

Wtere sprout* a V s mui wj^nc a T.—CowxeV* 

In England, too, especially in the time of that 
inveterate punster, James tile First, anagrams were 
in great repute, and there was no species of com¬ 
position into which they did not enter. Xn man 
wrote a dedication but it was accompanied by au 
anagram; thus—* l t,o the ryght worthy Thomas 
Nevyle,—* matt Itemmly.'" Nor did nny one, 
who wished to gain his fair lady’s love, forget 
first to twist her name into some elegant anagram- 
mntic motto or epithet. 

The “ Spectator” gives an admirable description 
of one of these ingeniuus benux-esprits, which 
l cannot forbear quoting here :— li 1 hove heard of 
a gentleman who. when this kind of wit was in 
fashion,' endeavoured to gain Ids mistress’s heart 
by it; she was one of the finest women of her age, 
and was known by the nmiie of the Lady Mary 
Boon. The lover not being aide to make any 
thins of Mary, by certain liberties indulged to this 
kind of writing, converted it into Moll t and after 
bavin" shut himself up for hidf-a-year, with inde¬ 
fatigable industry, produced an anagram. t?pon 
liis presenting ii to his mistress, w ho was a little 
vexed in her heart to see herself degraded to Moil 
liana, she told him, to his infinite surprise. Unit 
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lie had mistaken her siniame, tor that it wn* not 
Boon, but Bohitit. 

H -- Ihi tJtijMts 

KffusLn labor.” 

The lover was thunderstruck with his misfortune, 
insomuch, that* hi a little time after, he lust bis 
senses, which, indeed, had been very much im- 
[naired by that continual application he had given 
to his anagram*" 

This an continued long in rogue, and sometimes 
a considerable stress was laid on the accidental 
resemblances the name anagrammatized might 
bear :■—-so much so indeed ns to cull for the cogni¬ 
zance of the Ecclesiastical Court as may fie seen 
in the following anecdote—*Iu the reign of Charles 
the first,— Lady Eleanor Davies, widow of the At- 
toruey-Geueml of Ireland, happened to utter a kind 
of prediction about the Duke of Buckingham, which 
appeared to be verified by his death, and. in conse¬ 
quence, she acquired u very high fame among the 
vulgar as a prophetess. She even herself believed 
that she was endowed with this miraculous power, 
and was continued in this belief by her name, 
Eleanor Duties — forming t \ cry nearly) the 
anagram of 4 Reveal O Daniel .'—The High 
Court of i 'ommisaion hearing of this lady's enrhu- 
Hasiii, cited her appear before them, and there, 
in all the pomp and formality of Clmrch dignity, 
begun to reason with and reprehend her from tilt* 
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authority of Scripture;—but Dr. Latah, who was 
present, with the most happy wit, took up a ]*eu 
and wrote—‘ Dame Eleanor Davies —the exact 
anagram of ' never soe mad a ladle 7 —‘ Here 
Muikm 1 —*aid he— E is an anagram according to 
the strictest rules of art, and which 1 hope will 
fir yon as well as the other, 7 —This admirable 
stroke convulsed the whole Court with laughter, 
and the poor prophetess retired overwhelmed with 
confusion, leave being given her to coin fort her¬ 
self with tin; inspiration of any spirit she pleased." 

Many other instances may be given from the 
annals of this age, bur 1 will routine myself to the 
following one :—How el, in bis very entertaining 
letters, iu speaking of William Key, who was 
Attorney General to Charles the First, and advised 
him to that odious measure, Ship Money, say*— 
"with infinite pains and indefatigable study lie came 
to his knowledge in the Law. but I never heard a 
more pertinent anagram than was made upon his 
name, William Noy— 1 / moyl in Law.’ " 

The French have not been behind us in this nrti 
The oldest 1 recollect to hnve seen of theirs is 
one, which aligns a reason for the House of 
Lorrain wearing eaglets iu their arms , namely, 
because alee bn is the anagram of Lora her and 
the best 1 have met with is the one, which stigma¬ 
tizes the monster hr ere Jacques Clement, (who 
so cruelly murdered Henry III, of France) by 
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making him pronounce, in the letters of his turn 
mmoe,—** o’est i’enfer qnt m'rv cree. 1 ' 

In Queen Anne’s Augustan age, this science 
still kept its ground, and Addison tells us that Whig 
and Ton' anagram* were to he met with, in the 
greatest abundance. About that time too, they 
prevailed much on the Continent. One of them 
for its singularity and beauty, really deserves to 
be preserved. When young Stanislaus, after¬ 
wards King of Poland, returned home from bis 
travels, all the illustrious familv of Leczinski 
assembled at Lissa to congratulate him ou his 
arrival. Festivals, shows, and rejoicing of every 
kind took place,—but the most ingenious compli¬ 
ment that graced the occasion, was the one paid 
by the College of Lissa, There appeared on the 
stage thirteen dancers, dressed as youthful 
warriors; each held in bis hand ti shield, on which 
was engraved, in characters of gold, one of the 
thirteen letters, which compose the two words — 
Domus Leseima, They then commenced their 
dance, and so arranged it, that at each turn their 
row of bucklers formed diffe rent anagrams. At 
the first pause they presented them in the natural 
order, or 

—- ^Dornun Luzicinm * P . Ho dec mf Le^zEosk}. 

Ai thi- Bccmnl ...Ad^ Incnltimi# Tlioti nn prmulnle. 

At tin* Third**..«.Omni* rs Ijndtfa All bright nrl ihou. 

AI ihi’ FnuiiL ...Mum 1 Shlii^ Luci.** JUrninin the star rlic platf. 
At ihi> Colmmia D«L« Mirsttfion a pillar of God 

And liter hx** * + J- fKatid*' folium On* aA^tirl ifrr Thrmi** 
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This last is the more remark able, as it was a 
prophecy which proved true. 

Ltj the present day we have not degenerated— 
our elaborate composition.' may folly vie with any 
antiquity can shew : indeed the well known imc 
on Horatio Nelson—■” Honor est a AV/o,” may lm 
considered as the very ne plus ultra of the art, as 
the kiiicr of anagrams. The following one is also 
excellent—“ Bona rapt a pone Lrna" —“ laydown 
the stolen goods, yon rascal—how exquisitely 
applicable to Napoleon /Jonaparle'* By tlj« 
by, would not one think that the Emperor had 
been sitting for his portrait, when Seneca,— u with 
a master s hand, and prophet's fire." thus em¬ 
phatically describes Corsica } 

u Pijnm ulcfoei lea, nln<ta rinT* rajfto, 

Trrtia mi-imri T ipuLitu ttegaft Ihu*" 

TfcErtt of rcTGtigo fir^t vnnrti the Corslet bitaiM* 

A tifl Mil the lonr of plunder U imprest;— 

Eaah i'r&ml prevail *—*ilj vimim!* iWiuil tu lk% 

Anil Iasi, ecu God iK impii.mn mei dotty* 

After the above excellent anagram*, 1 ought in 
no small degree to resemble Friar Bacon's famous 
Head, when I attempt to slide in n couple of toy 
own ; however u coute qui route" lea voici— 
“ Mors! li honorer —“ O Death, I have gone 

with honour," and The War yells, rule V* _-Vs 1 

can hardly effect any of my readers to condescend 
to take the trouble of finding these out, I must 
tell them that they are the names uf two ofBritnin's 
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Heroes, — Sir John Moore, and Sir Arthur 
Wcihxhy. Some will perhaps say, 1 brivc written 
this letter only with the view of spurting my own 
witticism, but this is si antler; and even were it 
true, ] ought to be excused, for, like the Irishman, 
I have passed my bad half-penny between two 
good shillings. 

!t must be remembered that I do not, by any 
menus, attempt to defend this art, as it relates to 
composition, for it is undoubtedly a species of 
fit he tcit, and will not undergo the fair test of 
translation which the Spectator proposes;—but, 
nevertheless, ns being an innocent and entertain¬ 
ing mode of killing time, S set no reason why it 
should be banished from our polite circles, Tlie 
bow most not always be bent, mid to preserve ft 
proper tone, it is necessary sometimes to descend 
* 4 from grave to gay." We have instances of heroes 
who have amused themselves by jumping over 
chairs,—of others who have whiled away the lin¬ 
gering time by catching flies, or by forming the 
flexile mass of iron into graceful bars;—why, 
then, should it be forbidden to the more elegant 
minds of the Mon rshedatm elite* to recreate them- 
selves with the very classical and literary amuse¬ 
ment of the ** Game of Letters ?" And as all 
sciences should have Greek appellations, I propose 
that; this be henceforth culled the “ Gramnmtike- 
paidia, ' (ypofifianVif muSin.) This manner of pass¬ 
ing an evening is certainly inferior to the '‘feast 
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of reason, nttd the Bow of soul;'—but where is 
that to he met with ? The !i eontordanc# of sweet 
sounds," muv ;dso lie ranked higher,—hut it ought, 

1 think, in point of general festivity, to take pre¬ 
cedence of cards or dice,—in point of interest, to 
sitting; silent,—and, in point of ingenuity, it should 
win the day, in my opinion, against even that 
delightful and very fashionable amusement. u puss 
in the corner,"—but Martians Senblertis, lei me 
bi‘L- thy pardon,—1 should have tailed it li .Ipot/i- 
diascintta." Yours, ice, 

Nrti.VRl'M A match. 

P.S.—For the satisfaction of ii e curious, 1 have 
calculated ili<- changes that it is possible to produce 
on any number of letters up to twelve, 

2 L*>Ui>rs product' 2 change;. 7 I.citen product 1 .MHO ctuuigirv 


3 

- c> — 

B 

- 40,320 

4 

- 2* — 

& 

- S62JMH) 

5 

120 — 

!0 

628,SCO 

6 

- 730 — 

M 

- S9#T6£00 



12 

- 479,001,MO 


Allowing that twenty words, of twelve letters each, 
can lie written in otic minute, then to write the 
full extent of changes out that a twelve-lettered 
word may produce, would require exactly forty- 
five years and two hundred and seven days! 







EXTRACT OF A JOURNAL FROM MANGALORE 
TO SERINGA PATAU, THROUGH THE 
cooRGA terr from . 


The climate of Mangalore is temperate throughout 
the year, the extremes of heat and Cold out being 
felt here in no great a degree as in most other parts 
of India. The land and sea breezes are generally 
fresher t and the time of their setting-ill more re¬ 
gular than at other places. In December and 
January the mercury in the thermometer never 
fell below sixty-six. degrees. 

The strong hill fort of Juiualnbad is thirty-six 
miles inland from Mangalore, i accompanied my 

friend R-and his family on an excursion to this 

place, which occupied ns about a week. The third 
day, on reaching an eminence, we obtained a view 
of the rock of Jamalabad, which at the distance 
of a few miles, wears the appearance of a small 
peak of land, rising to an inconsiderable height; 
this may be owing to the proximity of the neigh¬ 
bouring Ghauts, called by ItenneLl the Indian 
Apennines, which occasion the former to apjvear 
comparatively diminutive. 

Approaching the fort on the southern side, it 
gradually enlarges to the eye, and by it- magni¬ 
tude excites die greatest surprise, since i In- base 
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of the hill h several miles in circumference : mid 
tlu* stupendous ruck itself juts out perpendicularly 
from tlie latter, to the height of several hundred 
yard*. The lower and middle forts arc smell 
works situated on the top of the lirst hill, eml ore 
Intended to serve els a cover to the upper fort or 
citadel. At the time of investing the place, our 
troop* formed a lodgment in the middle fort, and 
were effectually sheltered by part of the most 
craggy rock that overhangs the gateway. Front 
the latter place, fi paging** of nine or leu feet in 
breadth, (and Jhnikcd on the exterior side with n 
stone jMira]wtJ winds along the south-east quarter 
to the summit of the rock. This communication, 
which forms the only possible entrance into the 
Upper fort , was made at a considerable expense, 
by cutting ami blowing away the hard rock, to the 
perpendicular height. I should suppose, of at Insist 
nine or ten hundred ffiet. 

The prosper r from the summit of this lofty and 
niry site, is the limsi pleasing jiossible; ir com¬ 
mands an extensive view over the whole country, 
except on the eastern side, where the Ghauts form, 
at the distance of four or five mile*, a harrier 
between this province and the table-bud of Mysore, 
The southern and western landscape is diversified 
by fields of corn, and others laying fallow, by 
villages scarcely perceptible, forests extending 
over the wavy hills, and such a variety of oilier 
objects, dint it w ould lie very difficult to describe 
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nr give the faintest idea of the beauty and grandeur 
of the original, 

Tii* upper tore lias live batteries, and contain* 
some tine pieces «f cruimm: then* are, also, several 
magazines. mi abundance of mili tary stores* 
and grain sufficient for the supply of several years ; 
and as water enough is collected in tanks, during 
the periodical rains, for the consumption of the 
year, the inaccessible ruck might not only deride 
the efforts of the most powerful army, but hold 
out against the strictest blockade: indeed, the 
saying of Louis XIV, respecting the fortress of 
Namur, would be far more: appropriate if applied 
to Jumalabad: — 4< It may be surrendered, but can¬ 
not be conquered." 

This bill fort fell into our possession on the 
demise of Tippoo ; the gttrrLu.it made a slight 
raristancc* with the intention of gaining terms for 
the payment of their arrears. 

I *li l . The 20th .bumary.—To FtrittggpfU nine 
miles. This village is so denominated from hnving 
been the residence of many Portuguese families. 
Tip pm gave some enerrnragement to the settlement* 
by grant ing them a spot of ground to build upon, 
as well n> the privilege of a church * some time 
afterwards he seized their persons and property* 
and obliged them fit is reported . to conform to 
the Mnfli tiilmnn creed. 

2 1st.* —To Pftuy Miirigidovn, a small Tillage oppo¬ 
site tu tiuntwid, and in the afternoon I proceeded 
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oil to Kurry-swfiMy, nine miles farther. At Bunt- 
wu] f crossed it -mall river, which lias its rise 
emong the Ghauts, near Juimdabud. au<l falls into 
the sea by Mangalore, a little to the southward of 
he old fort. Kurry-swally is in so ruinous a state, 
iis to render Jt difficult to obtain any kind of pro¬ 
vision or grain. 

A short time prior to the fall of Seringapatnm, 
the ( oorgs made rm irruption into the Malabar 
province, and by way of retaliating on their old 
enemy the miseries of war, plundered every part 
of the country, and earned off several thousand 
families: the remaining ryots fled to the jungles, 
the tradesmen for protection elsewhere ; and from 
these losses, it will require a considerable time 
before the province can again be brought into auy 
settled state. Instance marched this day, eighteen 
miles. 0 

22 nd-'—By Putotie, to the small v illage of Surwy, 
or Perdoty.—sixteen miles. The road leading 
through a hilly and woody tract nf country. 
Among the different species of lofty trees that rise 
on every side, the sin dee is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful i its flowers branch out from the top, and fall 
in the form of a luxuriant tress down the trunk of 
the tree, 

23rd.— To Bellary, nine miles. Hits place, 
within the last two years, was a considerable town, 
but at present, little remains of its former popntn- 
ion. As we approach the Ghauts, the country 
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assumes a wilder and mure romantic appearance, 
the whole surface Is hill mid dale, and the inter¬ 
vening Talleys me covered with plantations of rice* 
divided regularly into square beds; a small bank 
of earth divides each bed or tick!, and being set 
on each skit* with a number of cocuu-uiw and 
plantain trees, (In* whole wears rather the appear* 
a nee of a garden, than plantations of grain. 

24th.—To Soolia, twelve miles, To-duy we 
passed the harrier, separating the Coorga and 
Company's territories by one gooltuuy-coas {equal 
to tour miles.) Wry heavy dews fall during the 
night, and the weather is milch colder tliau usual. 

25th.—To Tory Khali, at llie lout of the Coorga 
Pass, fourteen miles. At this [dace the Itnjali has 
established a small chokty (piequet guard) of six 
or eight mm. Tin 1 districts round Soalia and 
Tmr Khan, were many years a subject of dispute 
between the Mysoreans and Coorgs. 

*2{>th.—After a mil some march of three hours, 
1 ascended the pass of the dm mountain, and then 
halted. Afterwards, I proceeded on over a less 
difficult, road, winding up two smaller lulls, and, 
at noon, gained the highest part of the ascent. 
On the northern and southern sides, this chain of 
the Indian Apennines is continued us far as tin* 
eye can reach ? many of the ridges rear their heads 
abruptly above the clouds, while their base remains 
enveloped in the mUts and exhalations of the low 
Country. To (lit* west, two distinct ranges branch 
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off towards the sta, ant) art separated by a chok¬ 
ing volley, until lost in flit bound* of die horizon. 
On every aide the inouuiaims appear revered with 
majestic woods, and Nature sways the wide domain, 
with an air of primeval grandeur and varied 
magnifies live i indeed, the very elevated, situation 
of the summit of these (• hunts, and extensive 
prospect from them, may not unaptly be compared 
to that spot from whence 5(h{tu>, m his dream, 
viewed the whole surface of the earth, aud eoidd 
scarcely diM-eni that speck of dirt —the Runt a a 
Umpire t 

The sandal, teak, sissoo, and other forest trees, 
grow in great abundance over this mountainous 
tract. After descending by a gradual declivity 
for two hours, I went an, two miles farther, to 
Baugmtmdel, and reached the village at three 
o'clock in the afternoon—distance about sixteen 
miles. BangmuiuU-1 is an inconsiderable village^ 
witli a large pugodu: the Brahmins hen 1 were very 
civil mid attentive. From the little information 
1 could obtain of them, there appears to he iv 
schism among the Hinflow, in regard to the power 
and pre-eminence of the Maha Deo and Vishnoo, 
—the Deccanuees esteem the former its having 
the greater rank and authority : while the fol¬ 
lowers of Brahma, at Benares, give tins precedence 
to Vishnoo, or Biskun. 

27th. — To Nanknnr. the Coorga Rajah’* resi¬ 
de ace. sixteen miles. Nuuknur, situated at the foot 
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of a mountain, that surrounds the place on every 
ride except the north, is :hr Rajah's rerideuo- 
i Li triii? the dry season. On my arrival, 1 sent a 

message, with Mr. TJ- - *s letter of introduction, 

lo the Rajah; find, in the iruur-e of tin- afternoon, 
I waited an him in person : mi this occasion l pre¬ 
sented Or. C—*a letter, to whom, ns well as to 

Mr. l ! - , he seemed u* me much attached. His 

manners mid address are very easy, frank, and 
affable. The Rajnli has a small, hut good stud of 
horses, and among these are some excellent mares, 
which formerly Iwdonged to Tippoo's stable, and 
had been presented by Genera] S - (command¬ 

ing the Bombay army) to the Coorgu chief. 

20 th. — 'fids afternoon the Rajah set off oil a 
hunting excursion, on which 1 accompanied him. 
We proceeded ten miles in a north-west direction, 
and pitched our tents iti the centre of a small plain j 
surrounded on all sides by 

^ Majectifi vipekIb *if ti^toun gram, 

above *rago liic^h waving uYr tlit ItUU*" 

The whole of this district appears mountainous 
and woody, but the land, although good, is not 
much cultivated. This may be attributed to the 
invasion of the country, about fifteen year.- ago, 
by the Mysore prince: the severe losses sustained 
by the Conrgas on thin occasion, have not yet been 
repaired. 

Passing by several villages 1 observed, on the 
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Rajah's approach, that the men and women who 
belonged to them came ont ■, the men, who carried 
arm*, drew up m one rank, to pay their homage 
and make their salnm,—while the women, eacli 
with a lighted efteragh in her hand, stood in a 
modest, respectful attitude on one side of the road. 
The marks of attention and respect npjHiar to 
originate in the affection and gratitude of the 
inhabitants to their chieftain, who, by his courage 
and address, delivered them from the severest 
persecution, aud tin most cruel bondage. This 
evening, a number of Coorgaa, armed with a knttee. 
(a khul of hatchet) and matchlock, came and paid 
their respect? tr» the Maharrtj. 

The 3bth and 31st.—We made excursions into 
the adjacent jungles—there ivas plenty of giiine, 
hut neither tiger nor wild elephant could be found. 
The first day our party killed six buffaloes, and 
twenty sombre or large deer. The second day, 
seven or right more of the former, and thirty of 
the latter. besides smaller game. The wild buffalo 
of this country is of an uncommon sia*. and very 
puwrrful; he is calk'd by the natives, tlif ‘‘ JtmgU’t* 

C f 

oorga. 

The mode of hunting the larger game is as fol¬ 
low* :—A body «f ten, twelve, or fifteen hundred 
men arc sent off early in the morning to the place 
nf rendezvous ; about one half of them surround a 
win id of several miles in extent, forming a chain 
of sen trie* at the distance of twenty-five or thirty 
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paces from each other;—on a given signal, the 
remaining party entered the jungle, with amis and 
long stick* to beat about, and drove every thing 
before them, toward the centre of the enclosed 
space* where we had taken our seats among the 
branches of the trees, cut and prepared for this 
purpose, llic game being Urns surrounded and 
bred on from all quarters, has little chance of 
escaping. The matchlock-men on tin flank keep 
up a continued fire on those nniuml* that endea¬ 
vour to escape; and they do not quit their post 
until (In? thickets have been several time* beaten. 
In the evening the heads of aD the principal game 
arc brought to the rents. 

{To b« eonUntud.') 


ON THE ELOQUENCE OF -SILENCE. 


**Hail! gracious silence!” says the inimitable 
Shakspeartf; and when we reflect mi all its exten¬ 
sive powers and various beauties, we cm mot but 
join in the exclamation. 

It is not. however, to the silence of discretion, 
which declares the man to he wise who ■'■peaks lit¬ 
tle, or to that of secrecy, I allude,—hut to the 
mute enunciation—ihe eloquence without words— 
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which surpasses all language in power. ami h at- 

tended often with the most bountiful and sublime 
effects! 

in rhetoric there is no name to cxprusR this— 
if I nmy so HibenricraUy call it—figure of speech; 
yet there it* none which more deserves the serious 
attention of the orator. The President Henault 
justly remarks, “ that, it would have been impos¬ 
sible to have given it a name, and laid down rules 
for its application, as with prosopopoeia, metaphor, 
metonomy, &e, it being an incident entirely de¬ 
pendent on taste—ami taste admits of uo precept" 
*■ ii is / 1 he observes, K an instinct of rensott* which, 
like on instinct of nature, never deceives itself" 
Burke, in his admirable Essay, lias placed it as 
one of the chief sources of sublimity: and if Lon¬ 
ginus* definition be just, it deserves this rank, 
for it possesses all the < •hornet which he gives 
to the true sublime :—its effect is instantaneous, 
—striking as the Hash of lightning—and eim only 
he felt—not understood. 

Marmontel observes, “ quclqncfois meme le 
sublime se passe de paroles and had he added, 
'ii aiitit* s’en passer," he would, in my opinion, 
have been right; for of this beautiful mann er of 
expression 1 agree perfectly with Rousseau, “ I'itn- 
pressiim de la parole est toujours foible, ct 1'on 
parle an cteur par lesyeux bleu m le ux quo pur Iw 
oruilles," 

\o lover at least will attempt to deny rhe truth 
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of this; for who of them ever complained of the 
v, ant of words r So far from it, tittfnhatdt lias 
wild, ^ Juaqnes ii la silence tome jmrle vji die/' 
Tasso, in hi> Arniutu, 

H El -ttluilio uLih’lr! Ailytt* 

Avtt ]>rtt k g!ljS i- jmmler 

ami Congreve-—** Even silence may he el 041101 it 
in love.** Rut. it is not of its more soft, though 
eloquent, effects that I mean to speak, but of those 
grand and sublime results that we set* frequently 
produced by it. 

The great poets, in describing a scene of horror, 
or in impressing on u> the ideas of night ami swli- 
tudr, have not failed to introduce the striking 
image of all nature being at rest, mid a profound 
silence reigning mound. Virgil seems to have 
been particularly aware of the effort it would have 
in heightening his pictures : and in Ms accounts 
of the regions below, instead of dwelling on the 
tortures ther e suffered, or any of the other inci¬ 
dents usually recounted, hr, at one stroke, gives 
os a full idea of their vastness, horror, and hopc- 
le.'Siie.'S, by say ng tkt they were u loisl node 
taccntia late." and inhabited by ” umbra- ri- 
lentes.” This deep silence impresses an awe arid 
mournful despair, by no means equalled by Pope's 
i; shrieks of w«e," 

But the sublimest and most wonderfully pocti- 
cal instance of tins nature that can be adduced, is 
from the Book of Job. “ In thoughts from (he 
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visions of tin.’ night, when deep sleep falleth on 
rnuii, fear came upon me ami trembling, which 
made all my bones to slmkc. Then a spirit passed 
before my face; the hair of my Hush stood up;— 
it stood still, but, I could not discern the form 
thereof : an image was before mine eyes :—there 
ii-ita silence. And i beard n voice, saying, f shall 
mortal man be more just than God''—Shall a man 
be more pure than his Maker ?'" Wliat can be 
more exquisite, more happily finished than tins 
whole passage ] Here is a Ci silence more dreadful 
than severest sounds." One feels a thrill of awe 
hi rending it ; and, independently of flu- suered- 
uess of the subject, as merely a grand and mas¬ 
terly stroke of poetry, in my opinion, it excels 
every thing that classical antiquity can produce. 
There is a sensation of sublimity which resembles 
the above, in the deep calm, and awful stillness that 
precedes a storm;—this has a more impressive 
effect than even the subsequent raging of the 
tempest itself; and were it possible to give ade¬ 
quate expressions to such feelings, the description 
of them would rank with the above passage from 
Job, among the finest and grandest flights of 
poetry. 

Tliis kind of silence is frequently felt, too, in a 
strong and awful degree, w hen about to enter mi 
any very solemn or momentous undertaking. 
What ran be more imposing than the stillness pre¬ 
paratory to M battle r 
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Campbell admirably describes it, when speaking 
of two 1 1 os tile fleets approaching each other to en¬ 
gage. He says— 

■‘ As ttidy drifted yn their path. 

Thr rv wis Icia ti€> ik^rp as dearii. 

Amt the Wtlfcsi iitid \dx I>rc4iii 
For ti time." 

The undent Druids, who well knew how to raise 
the feelings of their votaries to the most exquisite 
pitch of superstitious reverence;, availed themselves 
of a similar sensation ; and chousing the gloomy 
solitude of deep prim oral woods, added to tin- hor¬ 
rors of the dreadful human sacrifice.- they there 
performed, by preserving a solemn and over¬ 
whelming 3deuce. Nay. even in simple stillness 
itself, unaccompanied w ith any other circumstance, 
who lias not often felt a strange mysterious thrill 
of awe creep over the mind, till he has become so 
enwrapped by it, so unaccountably appalled, that 
he has even suspended his breath, fearing almost 
that life itself depended on not awaking the deep 
silence around 1 or has not— 

4 *B*ck iwriltfl—lie knew uni wiiy, 

I^ea jiI dim m>uuii hiiiLH-rtf bud ikiuJ-?_ 

Of to how high n degree this is sometimes car¬ 
ried, a ti occurrence mentioned by travellers 
through the Alps, offer- a singular instance. The 
guides cannon, you. previous to passing through 
Certain particularly wild and dreary spots, sur¬ 
rounded with fearful overhanging racks, and vast 
loose pieces of ice, to be careful not to speak a 
word, lest the unaccustomed sound should draw 
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destruction on you, by bringing the cliffs down 
headloug. 

Two very beautiful instances of silence that 
u eloquently speaks," are to be met with in Homer 
and Virgil. The first is that of Ajax. When 
L lysscs meets him in the shades below, he finds 
him .done, apart irom all others, and still brood- 
big over his disappointment respecting the amis of 
Achilles, which had been adjudged to his rival 
T. lysses, who now, in his most blandishing manner, 
addresses him, recalls to him hjs former glory, 
nod attempts to soothe his wounded pride; hut 
wh:n was the answer of Ajax ? Wliat words could 
indeed have done justice to the mingled emotions 
of his soul? Homer, die grand master of this 
art, who knew passion’* every key, felt conscious 
that all expression must despair to reach it; and 
at once therefore, in rejecting words, bade lan¬ 
guage labour after him in vain. Ajax did not 
deign to give an answer, hut stalked away in sul¬ 
len silence. 

" Alon<', fijrtirt, in disciniti>uk*d tmwii, 

A plnomv dIiiuIl\ tluoulleu Aju sIvimJ. 

TWIiVJ ut the right, from tenn, I scarce refrain, 

Aod tetuler *ortw ihrilU through UWiij v t iu : 

P< hsii-f- (mil *ml I jwiiidf—Qt length m-ru,t. 

Willi decent* mi]11, t!i infsoruhl- 
‘ Still hums thjf tn-i- ? nwl ran brave mob it-* 

EVll after dtflth ? JMcni, gnat *hailr, nil ,II : 

Timi tin'll, fih? |Hnte,>f«t mm: tl,y rath toimnl. 

Anil ralrti tlic raging tniijHamf tfijr sun! ]' 

While jet 1 apeak, th, slunk diiilain* to star, 

fn "-lli iiC' 1 ■ turuj, and ^uLUti ^Tiilks Dtir;iy. 

Poi'tj Homer, k. xi, L (J 65 , 
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^ irgril Inis imitated this in the sixth book of Ms 
jEiiekh in \m interview of Dido and iEne® in the 
regions below, 

w latiif .qu» Ffitcuiisa rucpn* i v uliM re DidoT— rtv* +50, 

" fc Amount die real I’lioeni dricui Btdo ttnyed. 

Her wt>LiJLtU atiH Wueding* in tU|ii^nni.. g^fc- 

Ji - i fumi lJu- ii-imdi-m^Tniffui viewed, 

Ami knew, lb ri il(.ytitIog p tW tfre gloomy Hood. 

p l ^certain dm* whim newborn Dbui gleam* 

B 3fid ckudi Ht vl 4 V t t>r t» tir*t F h*r luma*] 

Fir^t fur lurr wne- M nm- pitying u-aiv hr 4i«J p 
'J lii-rj T H4mi ’with lovt r in sv. mififii* said.-— 

' 1 ?r*if!py Queen I limn true- the im^Kiignf im? ( 

\oa fell untimely l>y this 1ia|j1l^ fbniie; 

J^nd J Ik! mu* 3 Ynt by lintftfirt I tircar p 
% n'fcrj god tohfru hai^ or belt never*, 

L'mrillUtg, Dido, wjjj I forced from dice; 

Torn from thy shore by JnveV imwU>lii*i demrti— 

O fitay thy *4£|t* imr rrwul turn away; 

Ti* fellv fund luvnr, Dido, i.id> dire stay. 

IVhmn would you fly ? Amf can si thou fly me now. 
til then Ltt*t momenta tSml tins fklts allow ?’ 

With word* m. in vain .Enm*utrovr-: 

Her sullen iijhuk! mn jmtytrr* mw tear* can more. 

H*t na tin- earth die kept Iirr benuteona eye* 

in silence bawd* with iikncfc &ad niptU-i. 

No tccire hi* word* dfrci her jujilI, 

Tbsus move lUv rock the wavtj that round it. roll* 
ShedrigtiM not look, but mben Hung away. 

To dpepctf *Fuuk = inijH'rvioua to ihe day : 

J h+ffe, witlt Jit ? fiird, her loved Sh'li- u? Einyed, 

WPjo ihiutst Warfare, and to*v for low rrpaltLT 

TIh' alwvt* is certainly n iaitutifui passage, and 
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the “ Ilia, solo,’* &i!, has u felicity of expression not 
to be equalled.—but it does not, I think, come up 
to the corresponding scene in Homer. I will not 
enter into all tin? arguments that have been ttd- 
Toiieed in favour of either poet, but I eutiiioL but 
differ from Htumult, who decidedly gives the pre¬ 
ference to Virgil:—to me, the conduct of Ajisv is 
most admirable, and perfectly in unison with his 
general character; but it is not equally natural in 
Dido to vent her s by xileace; an enraged wo man 
adopts a far different mode; this expresses only a 
profound contempt, which, though .Eneas cer¬ 
tainly richly deserved, yet Virgil could tint have 
wished us to entertain for his hero; and, in l.liis 
one place only. I think it may lie said to him— 
t( tetigit, et non orrnmt," He has touched with¬ 
out adding ornament. 

Another fine example of this forcible mode of 
expression is the conduct of Mark Anthony at the 
death of Ctesar. He rose to make his funeral ora¬ 
tion, and every one expected a speech replete with 
pathos: but no—Anthony was more truly elo¬ 
quent; he sold nothing; hut he displayed before 
them Ctesar's robe covered with blood! and what 
words could have produced an equal effect with 
such pathetic, though mute oratory t 

In Sophocles, too, there is an admirable stroke 
of eloquence without words. (Edipus. when Uis 
children «re brought to him that he had by his own 
mother, stretches out bis arms to them, and c\- 


us mu ULugiiKMi; or t . 

Haims, "Come and embrace your ." but he 

cannot finish, for in whnt words could lie express 
to them hi 5 relationship, and inns sublime tui 
effect has his silence, lr is like the veil which 
Timnnthes threw over the face of Agamemnon, 
when he despaired to express, by his {minting, the. 
profoundness of his grief at the sacrifice of his 
daughter Iphigenia. 

How noble was iseipio’s behaviour when accused 
before the Sennit* of peculation. He could at 
mice have done away the slanderous imputation; 
hut tliis would have been beneath him ; — to ha\ e 
grunted the justice of even a suspicion would have 
been degrading. When he therefore rose, lie spoke 
not a word in reply to the charges, but said — 
“Come, my countrymen, it is years since 1 enu- 
tpiored Cartilage,'—let us go to the Temple to thank 
tin- Gods and at the oh taut every one ruse and 
toil owed him. for such is ever the imposing power 
of sublimity; 

There is nothing that mure emphatically ex¬ 
presses contempt or iudignatiun than silence. 
Tims, in the time of our Henry V., when Paris was 
the British capital in France, a party of English 
Ottered the city, and were ordered to march under 
the windows of the detested Isabella of Bavaria, who 
sat there in grcal state, surrounded by her cour¬ 
tiers, to receive their salutation*. But what was 
her rage and disappointment ! — not a voice uttered 
her ufum-i dot a prayer wna heard for her safety: 
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they passed in gloomy silence, with eyes fixed on 
the ground, nor did. one of them deign to cast 
a single donee at her windows!, Could language 
hare espr^ed an equal contempt? 

Siimething resembling the above was the 
triumph of Ctcsar. When he entered Rome, sur¬ 
rounded withall the pageants of victory, the skies 
were rent with applause; every voice surrounded 
bit; name, mid implored blessings on his head. 
Rut no sooner did the statue of the god-like Cato 
appear in the procession, than “the day wils over- 
east the triumph ceased; a deep and expressive 
silence feigned around, and “ the world's great 
conqueror passed unheeded by." 

In short, this is the most forcible manner possi¬ 
ble of expressing the strongest feelings of the 
mind, Silent contempt strikes a thousand times 
more acutely than the most bitter invective; and 
so sensible to this mute mode of attack was a cer¬ 
tain French writer, that lie published u furious 
reply to a person who bad thus offended him. The 
book was entitled, 1( Repiuise a la silence de Mon¬ 
sieur D- 

Neither is there any way in which greater re¬ 
spect or veneration can be shown, Thus, when 
Virgil entered the theatre the house did not thun¬ 
der with applause; all was in a moment hushed, 
aud every person, by n si mill tan onus impulse, re¬ 
spectfully stood up. 

With what respect, too, did Aaron receive the 
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commands of the Lord, when his two sous had been 
slain for violating their duty os priests. “Mos® 
said unto him, this Is whs it Jchovali spake, saying, 
I will be stiuctified in them that come nigh me; 
and before all the people 1 will be glorified; and 
Aaron held Iti-. peace.” How natural would it 
have been to have burnt out with exclamations ex¬ 
pressive of die lacerated feeling of the father?— 
but such was his piety and religions resignation, 
that Aaron was silent, and kissed the chastening 
rod. 

A thousand examples might be given from the 
sacred writings of n similar nature. When \ bra- 
ham is about to sacrifice Isaac, he preserves a pro¬ 
found and most respectful silence ; not a murmur, 
not an expression of grief escapes him ! M. Rob 
lin, in commenting on this passage, expresses Jus 
admiration of its beauty. Me contrasts the ac¬ 
count of Moses with that given by Josephus, when* 
an eloquent and affecting speech Is made by Abra¬ 
ham, and gives of course a decided preference to 
the former, 'flic one, he observes, wrote as ft man 
influenced by his own spirit; the other as holding 
the pen of the Divinity, who dictated to him what 
he should write. 

When it is necessary to give ms an idea of Lbe 
vast power of Cyrus, how bountifully does the 
sacred writ say, " the earth is silent at Ills pre¬ 
sence." There is a similar image very happily in- 
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troduced by Milton in Ins 7th Book, where, when 
the Almighty is nut-ring Chaos in bin way tem eute 
new worlds, even Discord is immediately Lushed 
at the sound of his voice, and the vast abyss re¬ 
ceives him in respectful stillne» : 

J Silence, Vi) Irmihlirtl Iran?. itml thwi ilt'i'p, JICIICO— 

Sail! tliwi iii‘ t min trie Word, vatu discoid nid ' 

Nfir stay’d—but cm lit*- villg* of Cbtrublm 

Uplifted, in puleriinl glory risk 

Far ialit CLur*. uad iLc world uulsirti; 

Fur t’iiarw Lt-artl Ids voice,* 

But by far five most beautiful passage of this kind, 
is that with which Thomson concludes his Hymn 
ou the Seasons. He hrsc calls on all nature to 
“sound the stupendous praise” of Nature's Clod; 
but when he rises towards him through the beau¬ 
ties of his works, he feels conscious that this mode 
is inadequate to express the sensations that such a 
view inspires, and he most sublimely concludes 
with w\claiming— 

“ I caatHM gn 

Where iimrsrsal We mn rmiW ^nxitinh 

a\\ you mbit aiul iiU ilifir mim- t 
From i(;t r nn[j|; evil ft ill educing Lrny.nL 
And hotter tbgftee itgaiii. uijO tarter a till. 

In Infinite pmgn^ntitu Bui 1 lusr 
Mymlf in liiiQ, in light ineffable; 

Caine then, fSfttm** muw fils praised 

In short ► every feeling of the heart, whether 
joyous or otherwise* which is extreme, defies the 
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power of language to express it. Tims Shakspeare 
says— 

“ SiiltMtir i> I hr [H-Hi l'Urit of joy : 

i wore tint Hull- Uopjif, if I tonkl soy hwiitmi ' 

Otway— 

“ l ai Hi' v stoli c ltl» 

Of tvitib. Itiut by iiJU-liigWec «gn verse." 

anti wo all know bow common the being unable 
to >jveak when affected with emotions nf excessive 
joy or gratitude. 

As to grief, silence nmy be said to be its proper 
language; and the ‘ l erruvit sine voee dolor/* 
("grief wandered silent*') of Li con, has ever been 
esteemed a most beautiful and sublime passage. 
Tacitus, speaking of Agrippimt returning with the 
ashes of Germauieus. says of the multitude that 
had docked to meet heron her landing, that they 
were “ mra-reiitium tnrbA, et rogitnntram inter sc, 
sileutinm*, an voce aid pul, earoilienteiu exeijierent, 
neque satis etmetabat, Quid pro tempore foret.” 
“ V croud of mourners, who were asking each other, 
whether they should receive her. on landing, in 
stiUmi't\ or with loud expressions of grief, for they 
wore undecided in their opinion which inode was 
most suitable to the occasion.” 

But Sterne, who w(l< a better judge of feeling, 
does not hesitate a moment,—“ My uncle Fcby sat 
down by the bedside of bis distressed friend, and 
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said notkhg.." Southey, in liis Tlmkibu, equally 
shows his intimate acquaintance Willi the best 
emote of the soul. He writes— 

“ Pitting. aud sikmlv In: 

Xi>i with cjiu Irauy hand 
Of touH'iliithfji, frettinjr On: sort- wnund 
lit' cuuIl) iiol ln>|iL' i a LtiiL" 

/Ksehylus, whose vivid Lmtigination, and imtbu- 
siustic fire, though they frequently forced him Oihe 
our own Slmkspeare) into great faults, yet, more 
often obtained for him beauties of the subiimest 
nature, has n stroke of feeling very similar to the 
foregoiiig one. He describes the wretched Xiolm 
sift ins disconsolately nt the tomb of her child ren 
for three diiys, covered with a veil, and observing 
a profound silence. Tims, ton, Sophocles, whim 
her sons informs Deimiira of the mistake by which 
she bus poisoned her husband Hercules. nq>reseuts 
at once lu>\v tiMpeukiibh* it re her sorrow and des¬ 
pair, Iiy making her retire iu silence from the 
staio*. Equally noble and beautiful is n passage 
in Job, when-. When his friends, who come to 
mourn with him. and to comfort him, see to how 
miserable a state he is reduced, — tormented, des¬ 
titute, afflicted w ith disease, bereft of every solace, 
—of every blessing; and so worn down, so altered 
by his sorrows, that they scarcely knew him,— 
they are thus represented as offering their con- 
doleniciiL : —“They sat down with him upon I lie 
around seven days and seven n Edits, aud uuue 
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spake a word onto liim, for they saw that bis 
grief whs great." Dr, Warton justly observes on 
this passage ,— u Were ever sorrow, and misery, 
and compassion expressed* more forcibly slid fill¬ 
ing ly r" and adds,—■“ sucii silences are more affect" 
mg, and more strikingly expressive of passion, 
than the most artful speeches." 

It is now time to conclude: the alum- instances 
will suffice ni show how exquisitely beautiful tliisr 
maimer of expression huh sometimes be. tn a 
word, (as Marmontelobserves) true sublimity does 
not consist in words, but things,—and the only 
merit of is not to weaken these,—nor to 

injure the effect they would produce, could souls 
communicate together without the intervention of 
speech: and this direct communication is attained 
by the * ( eloquence of silence f — which may, there¬ 
to re, be roilfcidered as the moat proper channel of 
tlic true sublime. 


CL'll 10(76 Eftltoil OF lilt. ASUS. 


Sin,—Allow me to offer, for the amusement of 
your read cl's, the following instance of as curious 
and grots u literary blunder as I dunk it h posst- 
ble in’tiicet with: it well deserves a place in that 
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very entertaining work ot‘ D*Israeli*s — lL the 
Curiosities of Literature," and even there it would 
not be eclipsed. 

As I was lately turning over the leaves of Dr. 
Ath's Dictionary for some word or other, my 
eve glanced on {t curmudgeon,' and curious to 
see its etymology, ! stopjjed at it, and rend as 
follows: “ Curmudgeon, from the French ‘ cietir/ 
unfcntjirtK and * me chant, *. it corretpontlcui. 
This naturally surprised roe hi no small degree: 
for first, that ■ coeur." signilied tinknoutt, and 
t: ineebant' it correspondent, was perfectly new 
to me * and nest, had such been their signifi¬ 
cation, l was still at a loss to conjecture in w hat 
manner the idea of a 11 curmudgeon" and “ im 
mi known correspondent" could he ass imil ated 

In this difficulty, I thought it would be best to 
apply to Dr. Johnson for aid, and accordingly 
runted over to the word in him, where 1 at once 
found a cine to the mystery. 

The article in Hr, Johnson ran thus: “ Cur¬ 
mudgeon, a viekms ina liner of pronouncing ‘occur- 
nteehatit.* {Ft. An unknown correspondent.)" 

This was perfectly plain. ” Cunnudgeou” he 
asserts to be a corruption of the French words 
11 eceur-meehani " which, ;l> every body knows, 
mean a hftcl-hearted person, or a sorry fellow'; 

and for this etymology', he irives, as aJ i authority _ 

an unknown correspondent;—but I >r. Ash must 
evidently have taken this authority :u a tfnnsfo- 
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tkm, and as i? acli consists of two wards, In- very 
sagaciously divides them into the proper couples, 
fuid "wisely informs us that ccrur mechant is the 
etymon of Curmudgeon — that is, :i ceeur/* itn- 
kmu’M, ami “ raeehanta correspondent! Pru- 
found lexicographer t isage etymologist *; \ 

Tii suppose, however, that the learned author of 
CrtUimiiitieal Institutes. could really have been 
frailty of sueli vile and gross stupidity, would, in 
my opinion, be nearly as absurd as the blunder it¬ 
self. Hr. \ -h certainly never could have been go 
egregious h dull; and I think, without being too 
extenuating, the mistake may fairly be imputed 
to one of the underling drudges, whom Dr. Ash, 
or rather more probably t lie bookseller, employed. 
Ibis palliation, however, is paying a compliment 
to his talents, at the expense of what is infinitely 
more important—his principles; atul he had 
better have been stupid as the above would declare 
him, than '« fraudulent, ; which in the other case 
we art 1 forced to conclude) as to let pass and be 
circulated under his name, what is really not Ms 
production, Such kinds of literary impositions 
are not uncommon; and a name oner acquired, 
has often, by booksellers’ gold. V*eeu made to 
shield words of dullness which its possessor not 
only (list not • ii'r-. :..ir perhaps never read. 

I know of no fraud that deserve® severer 
reprehension ; — and were I a member of Apollo's 
Parliament, tin-re i- none for which 1 would 
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DC* 

propose a more signal punislnnent. Perhaps, 
however, some of your readers may differ from 
me here, and consider the I'riuie of prosing as 
still more heinous. Not to offend them, therefore, 
I conclude. 

Your huimhle servant. 

Com iios - Place-Book. 

Stilt. Tie above error b <mlj to be ton ml in the earlier 
edition of A»h j Dictionary- 


liEPLY TO THE ctUmiSM ON THOMSON. 


Sir,—I cannot coincide with your correspondent 
* Zoilus,’ in his fi Criticism on Thomson's Episode 
of Palemon and Laviuia.” The introductory re¬ 
marks arc fair and candid, hut, in citing the lines, 
I think the passage should hare been quoted at 
greater length: otherwise, the sense becomes 
altered, or lost, and the poet is guilty of what may 
be termed an Hihernicisiu,— 

“ lb; ihfii, lib fatiry mi ih ,11 ttu mi ml w'etif?* 

AmiHiiipr, rhiiflcud beside hi* rcspir frttiii 
To walk, when poor I .avmla drrw hi? eye; 
LDtwLH'iuilf iff tlif pVmi'f. mnf turning ijukk, 

Wiilt uti-iffn'inJ fmm hi, jfflici 

lie bet dumnmg. hut her taw not half 

Hit ebartiu, by dnwneuit mix Iruy concealed *' 
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The critic asks, how could he -see that which 
was concealed ? Far my part. [ see no contradic¬ 
tion ; 11 Tlic charms her downcast modesty con- 
cealed,*' were not merely personal, although, as in 
the following lines, 1 win willing to allow the latter 
their due share :— 

ri Her form uoa fresher than die morning rose, 

Wheal Lite d&v ivefcs its leaver, iiDfilom'd and pur r. 

As ii the Illy, ur tUc mountain mvvr> m 

This is an enchanting description, atid even here, 
ir appears to me, the poet was right in saying, 
“ lie saw not. half the charms," &e,—they were 
concealed, or, if the critic prefers the term, 
*■ veiled," by modesty, diffidence, and humility. 
Bin the superior, the more fascinating beauties of 
tlic mind,— w the modest virtues mingled in her 
eyes,"—“ til’ enlivening sense,"—“ die smiling pa¬ 
tience in her looks,”—these, in a great measure, 
lie hid from common observations the rustic, 
although he may be alive to the more palpable, 
the grosser objects of our sense, observes them 
not—nor would la* find himself like Paleimm— 

** With conscious virtue. gmiitiul^ mui love, 

AUiVfl Lil. vnlgmr ii.y rJivim-ir nund,' 

The fair Laviniii, sheltered from the world by 
virtuous poverty,—*' but more by bosh fid modesty 
concealed,"—shrinks abashed before the fund and 
ardent gn^e of a stranger, the young, generous, 
rich !'ftlemon. It is true, those charms, rhe poet 
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contemplates those softened beauties, modest vir¬ 
tues, were in part revealed to Paletnon, at his first 
interview; but the artless innocence, the bashful 
reserve and timidity of an unprotected orphan, 
concealed the rest. If thus much is grunted, 
1 may add, the preceding part of my quotation 
fully explains the latter, and that the discovery or 
concealment alluded to, chiefly depended on the 
judgment of the lover. 

In arguing this point so strenuously, 1 can only 
plead the attachment ! feel to tin* author of the 
k * Seasons —probably the critic may recollect, 
that many of tin- Roman ladies wore a slight veil, 
solely for the purpose of crmcenliug their beauty, 
nnd. bv leaving something to the imagination, 
enhanced the I dm. The modem belles will pro- 
hnldy dispute tin* policy of this conduct, anil deem 
it oup of those antiquated notions, which have 
been long ago exploded : whatever they may 
determine, I shall not venture to anticipate their 
opinion, or to trouble you any further with mine. 


Yours, Lysanokr. 
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A PERSIAN RERftJlTEE. 


Sin,—There is no plan*, more appropriate for 
Persian b on-mots than an Indian Miscellany—allow 
me then to beg your insert ton of dm foUowing. 

There was a Jester named Kubbce, who » u 
very profligate character, but possessed of mm- 
siilerable keenness and readiness of wit; the 
flashes of which he darted most unsparingly on 
all around, Among others he once chose to attack 
o Poet, w ho was in company; and, after sporting 
his wit in various shapes at his expense, ended 
with turning iris name into several liclieulnus 
forms:—and then Triumphantly challenged him 
to retort, The Poet immediately wrote 

ti-*, 1 l—- nie s_j *1 L* -> ji ^ *} 

that, is—“it is the tail of an suss at the head of 
an inversion of (the word) fayb ).-—To 

understand this, an explanation is necessary: the 
tail or end of j*. {kknn is the letter , (rj —and 
vs*** inverted, b ^—now j (r) being put at the 
head of this, gives Unbbee ^, the jester’s name; 
who, it scarcely need be added* was severely dis¬ 
comfited by tile repartee, and made as speedy on 
exit as possible, amid the hooting* and hissings of 
all present. 


* Ay Ip an Arabic won!, rigmfyfng, hb-rm$h, Acfni, vice, fce. 
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TRANSLATION OF A SONNET FROM THE FRENCH 

of su&moK 


Vast ! that liirmiui prtili< bull rab-iL 

Ye futnlw and [i^Tainiilsj of fitrtscture tbiu f 
Whm fugb-odmnphant toil we view njfum*L 
Ami «*■ oV-r Nniiirti Art assume the rdgtt! 

Ye onmtiiif temples* now in ruins. hi tL, 

When liuiEmii rkitl her ultimo pow'r* lte‘?iowtd ; 
Chiefj Coloeemn—Mice* which crowds dhpbyeft, 

That t/cr the dying ghtdtEimr ghmriL 

AIL oil Imvc leJt the hand of ruthless Time - 
Thrown from y«mr bight, ye bile the ydhm 
in vnin ye lifted once your heads sublime* — 

Not e'en your tuarblc could Time 1 - (bm* wuls-tmul ! 

« . 

Wliy weep I then—that more than two years worn. 

My old black coat slioulfi bt- at elbow? torn ! 






TO TliE MT.MOUY OF AN INFANT- 


Uefueshod with dev.-, the mormUg rose 
IW r- from it's bed ut bi^tdt of day: 

Beset with pearls ilf Iteams disciose, 

In beauli-ous folds, mild Spring's array. 

With innocence and fatality blest 
Thu* bloom'd Ibiza's dftrUng boy : 

In smile? array'd, (he lowly guest 
Diffused wound a lender joy. 

Fled are those halrvon days ivFmv 

The blast, that read? the vernal gM®: 

The roseate hue of In-aJth no more, 

The garden’s transient glory litdsx. 

Corroding srirmws intervene. 

Frail hope and evanescent fear; 

With partial view a, detract lliv scene, 

'Till sad regret bedews the bier. 

Sweet child of spring 1 thy blussmm flliorn, 
r l"l«j muse 1 amenta thy early tomb, 

Elba wwpi her infmil torn 

From life, by fute’s 1'eairtU'W doom. 

Ardent die client 1 1 wings his flight 

To heaven;—from earthly wrunffn fret'. 

He gains the bliss ful realms of light 
To dwell in rnuaortaljty. 





TO STSSJ'ENSK- 


SuffPEN&E I Thou sad tcrt*mcntor of die mind. 

Oh T do not dint- iijhiu liiv spirits pte* s 

Moh| painful bonds dune influence I find* 

WIuhi ev’ry ihaughi is wroiig with deep distress* 

Why wilt thou then with Icwnest feeling p% , J 
Tliruw t L ¥iTv wldi nml hope; hi wild alarm ? 

Fain would 1 iling each pallid frar irwny, 

Bm diHHi, s^d power, dost toon destroy iV eahn* 

How lift a heavy qluud with gloom nV^rpreitd, 

Mar* tlit.- ftdr propped nf .1 BummnKs day ; 

Thai dollied in doubt*—Soipensc* wiili horror's draud, 
KLiils trembling Bop^ and curses \nih delay J 

Much rath or let the dimt tntth be known* 

TV initid elastic, gulng upw force to ply; 

The hmg-tried li^irt can bear Fatdarkest fibwn. 

But dread Suspense makes every effort die. 


IMITATION OF AVACHEOS^Um uux. 


■" And nlTrf lbs UiEh^— a fo-au, 1 * 

MbpEHch. 

Paintej*! now thy jw>wcr show. 
Dock the carn^ with die beau,— 
Every gaudy ui« prepare— 

Mark ihe fashion—catch die air* 
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Draw hi* *nowy, |XJW<WtI tn-sscs, 

W liiirh line* BGft [Hjiimtuut di'esso; 
Uiiiigliii" iit Wndi-rihiiiLii rail. 

Hi irk ^ those dull crmmi> trail'; 

Or geniiv tifek Li' fnaUi d hiiir 
1 Neath n bag and bolitair*-- 

Ltd his charcoal'd eyebrows swell 
On a Ibn-hend mmMied wdL 
Lei his eyes for real pass— 

One though form’d of jmi 
Borrow next a bully's look. 

Though 4i ihw bis bean partook. 

Tills from nail Iluiiii will save* 

Thai vrill make 1 him cowards hmve* 
Next hia djwka with termini 1 spread k 
Or |he rtnigiN IfcvmtrtUH rvd. 

With such art describe die flush. 

Let them take ii for a blush* 


HI tlt^riptiorr points the way 
On lm 3 ijj^h the salve to lay : 

Through them let wft nmiscn&c glide 
SimpYing screw"*! front side to side; 
Purse theni till they seem to speak 
III a shrill falsetto squeak* 

Now the Iheo's features told, 

Dniw hi^ cmvatY iripli Ibid ; 

Made of Indian nurd in lidr* 

Sucha^ 31 tinny Rcogui™ wean 

Wxt to fipfll umlfhirt-pm h&ate. 
Ami t!ic fingers ring ofpitrUu. 

But ITI hul presume to t.4l 
V uu, who know each fashion well, 
How i he *Spuui.di | jiliji pH ana nut Jr; 
How the 1 ghtfriiig buckle laid. 



I lhe price you ask will give— 
"t'is so, flull it seem* iu live, 

\ irw tills Cieti—jbr gold I’ve iinne— 
'Tis an Indian stuif’d baboon, 

Take it—am] dress'd ii]s '(.will show 

Hioir to model out a Ih<hj. 

When to Luiidun you repair, 

Ij»uk for Billy Fribble tin rv. 

If the mi veil’d ujie you'd lot— 

Billy Frihhle ask to sit. 


XU ANSI .A TION OF GRAYS ODF, WRITTEN AT Tilt: 
GltA^D ( HAR1 REUSE. “ On re, sevcni 
asLiGto Locr." &e. 


Oii J the it. the genius of this awful place f 
YVhutever nnme ddightrtli oa»t dime ear ; 

(|iur sure you flood—dies* w<*vk— primeval race— 
Proclaim no ronunnn deity is here. 

iite jinthk-s, rocks, the dreary, savage steeps. 

Wild flooring inm-nts— rushing down amain ; 
Tile fro wiling graven where night eternal deeps. 
And dills abrupt—declare .1 Godhead's reign, 

A God liir grottier these sublimely show 

Fltnn user (kvk ij u Lt-nij>] 1 ■. gorgeous divine■ 
Tliotigh I’hidin' there his utmost power bestow. 
Though Citron beams with gold profusely dune.) 



llvar then, dread Genius! now invoked with truth, 
gnau % tappet's w*™ request; 
In soft repose, oh lull my wearied youth f 
Andlut mu isate the joy* of ph]tid rest. 

Bui if stern ktunc e% Jvope nhouhi 
Forbid the bib*- of •Silinw. hoilutv'd reign !— 

If jin- thontd tear me from e&cli food dtdiglu. 

Ami plunge rue 'mid the ntigry mures again; 

At least, O Father ! to my closing |jfo 

Gmin some ret rent—where I toy nge may bear: 

T hen- jihitM- me for remote from vuigar ?irifo, 

And shelter d safe freni ever\ human rule. 




SON Cl. 

'rest—■‘Ikean'- linn Cjn-i’" 


Be no lg f where Spain 

Ltih )it?r glioering turrets on Kiglip— 
fk s !io]i| ! where Spiiiu 
Sjm%ik her lap to ihettfur? blue sky. 

Ab, why t \t y luer hilbj, mul VilUiLig be I tvivu* 

Seem brighter atitl brighter, \ pmyT 
l i be h refill) ii f hi ir Ubortv bb>u> o p er dir srorii! 1 -. 
And flrivtis thr j | ii11 I'JiHiflm a wnj. 

Ii 2 





TOO 


Arise ! bolt! Spain,— 

Spread thy glittering limner n n high,— 
Arise! bold Spain, 

Thy day of redemption h i l 

T\iv blood that warm'd tliy ini sis of old, 

SImU fire \hy sons to day; 

AiiiI ihe bjiiril llmi ritual tin? valhmr Moor, 
Shall drive rite proud Gaul away. 


ANECDOTES* 


(t is vritH bp small degree of pleasure 1 enter on 
the most ontehd office an llditor of a work like 
the present has to perform, that of arresting 
sometimes in their flight the erratic productions 
of Genius, and of gracing my pages by giving in 
them a local habitation to the scattered gems that 
have escaped the industry and research of more 
regular collectors. Fur presenting to them the 
following very elegant effusion from the pen of the 
celebrated David Garrick, I challenge the thunks 
of {, veiy reader of taste, and 1 here gratefully offer 
mine to the friend who so obligingly favoured me 
with it. 




ANECDOTES, 


Kit 


Te> Misv Ass Wilton, hy IX Gaiikics. 


O NaSNT 1 wliv H'htu anient tove 

tk-iiu in each irviiilding pulse of mine, 
Dmt limit llie gtfieraiLfl (bum* reprove, 

Ify ev*Tj killing hxik of thine? 

Itm Nuhuy, thou wilt tiothing slake. 

No III ill- trifling danger ru n 
For him. wini freely Tor tin sike. 

A i horns'll id wnys would lx,* undone. 


'Hie above was set to music by Ur. Bnmey. bur 
it lias never yet, I believe, appeared in print. It 
certainly is not in K parsley's collection of Garrick's 
poetical works, though nothing ran be more 
beautiful. 

tit rlic Indy to whom these lines were addressed, 
[ will only observe that this is not the only tri¬ 
bute paid to her by Garrick; nor was he the only 
poet that broke a lance in her honour. Of her 
beauty and accomplish merits what testimony can 
be given superior to tin- verses themselves* 
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ANECDOTE OF ACBAH SANEK. 


In a conversation I in me time sintx? had the 1 
honour of holding with the present Emperor of 
Hin d us tan, Aebar S&nee, His Majesty recited to 
me an anecdote of ills royal and ill-starred father 
Shaw A i! tun; which at once displayed lvi** own 
manly and nervous appreciation of character, am) 
fiiitmegs of tact* in seizing on that happy minute- 
ness which marked, more than the most elaborate 
description could have done, the form And measure 
of his illustrious father's mind;—end displayed 
both the deepest sensations of respect and venera¬ 
tion for that great and much HUflVring descendant 
of Timour. — “ My Father"-^* Hb Majesty to 
me, i( was a great man. he possessed an exalted 
uiind, and a firmness of character perhaps un¬ 
equalled,—of this. I will adduce a strong proof. 
He was affected. Sir, with a disease, which I 
believe, is vulgarly termed the Bengal itch < it 
was represented b> him by the most learned of hie 
physicians, that nothing would more exasperate, 
and consequently retard longer his case, than 
scratching himself, and nt the same time it is 
known, that in this disease, the desire of scratch¬ 
ing most violently predominates, and is indeed 
considered invincible. Yet what was my father's 
conduct on this occasion * He perceived that to 
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scratch would be unwise — anti tiiis was for liim 
sufficient; strong a a the meliuation must naturally 
have been, he determined to repress it; and I now 
assure you on my royal word, that what 1 am 
about to tell you is a solemn truth : Shaw Allum 
hud the magnanimity. Sir, not to scratch himself 
once 1!! *’ 

“ Miiguatiiuiims indeed!"—said I, iu a rapture 
of enthusiasm— <( thus greatly to deny himself a 
luxury' which one of our king* (James the First) 
has declared to he too exquisite for any but 
Sovereigns to enjoy P 


11 'Tin b»*ft *sroetiint>* your censure to restrain, 

And I'luvritubly let die dull lie rain " 

Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 










u Ilcuiferi* m Eijars In uMbllt tsniutu Lilian L, 
Omnia ones.'" 
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ON CHRONOGRAMS. 


NmI ilui? the tahrcr ('fit^n^gnsm* prepare* 

Corcfr* fhuir iuniW-piked i-< wit : 

liVith rank* im-jjdnr, eoufissk-L ih&y *Limi t 
Tht- vhivftama mint; Ini wiili iLe vulgar IttiuL" 

CaMBKIDOE^ ScRlULEfti^ft* 


The Chronogram ^eerne now to have gone entirely 
out of fashion,—yet the day has been when U held 
a highly distinguished rank among the various 
species of composition. We have, indeed, Addison's 
authority tor saying, tliat there wen.' formerly 
foreign universities, where, as yon praise a man in 
England for being an excellent philosopher or jtoet, 
it was an ordinary character to be u great ehrono- 
g mmmat Mt: and if fume and reward were to he 
pro|«jrttotied to toil , I here would be nothing 
deserving of more praise, because nothing Lh more 
difficult iii the construction, than this elaborate 
kind of wit. We hear, from the above author, 
that one of your laborious German beaux-esprits 
would turn over a whole dictionary for an inge¬ 
nious device of this nature, and when one would 
have thought he was searching for mi apt classical 
term, he was only looking for a word Unit lmd an 
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L- an M, or n D, iu it. But, alas! labour >- not 
generally considered as tin* test of genius, raid 
where the only beauty consists in overcoming u 
difficulty. the ill-natured world b too often apt, to 
term such studies—“ stultoa Labor ineptinnun." 
But, waiving the pretensions the chronogram has 
tu rank and fame, let ns merely lay down the rules 
tor its construction, and give a few examples., that 
future candidates in this art may not be w ithout 
guides to its nttainjaeiit. 

to Europe, the chronogram is generally used for 
medals, marking in the inscription the year ill 
which they were struck; but in Asia (for there it 
is equally, if not mure, prevalent than with us) it 
is chiefly applied to epitaphs, and serves to denote 
the year in which the persons died. Generally 
-peaking, the Asiatic is much more ingeniously 
composed timn the European chronogram, as our 
following examples w ill shew,—with us it is neces¬ 
sary that all the letters w hich represent the Roman 
:nimovals, being picked out of the in script ion, 
should together form the date required, as in this 
uni-.—Christ 1 * s DuX ergo trlOIpliVs;'* which 
being placed in due order, gives MDCXXVJl, nr 
Jti‘27i tbc year in which this medal of Customs 
Adolphus was stamped. (The occasion was of 
cimrse a victory—and, for this—-« Christ was our 
lender, therefore we triumphed"—is sufficiently 
upproprinti.) 
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The following mio. according to the above rule*, 
is somewhat incorrect, 

“ Gloria Lensque Dso ueCioniM in recVta al'm," 

“ Gloiy and praise to Gtwl all a^es." 

Here, if we reckon only those letters which over¬ 
top the others, vve have 1000; but Mowel justly 
observes* that this is tint a fair ehrooogrrammatical 
verse, for it not only includes the date, loot), but 
contains numerical letters enough for several 
hundred years farther. 

One (if the best chronograms that was ever 
made, was composed on the birth of Louis XIV* 
at which time there happened to be a conjunction 
of the constellations of the Eagle and LionVheart, 
—it was as follows; — 

** eXorteiis Dvt.ptiIn luqVlLa- CorDfrqVfi LcmIh 
Cou|irc=sV fflit.f ji* sp L2ctltIju[Ve itftCiL* 

“Tlu- Daupliiu, rising in the conjunction t»f the 
Eagle niift LiouVhcurt, hath inspired the Gauls 
with new hope and joy.’' The numerical letters 
being added together, give the year 1638. It must 
be remembered, that the*birth of the great Luma 
was hailed by the French with peculiar demonstra¬ 
tions of joy ; for his mother. Ann of Austria, had 
been then childless twenty-two years ; and ho w as 
on this account sttraamed “ Dieu-dorme/’ or the 
gift of Heaven to the prayers of the people. 
Chronogram in at ism at that time was hi very high 
repute in France, -o much so, that it is on record* 
that one of the professors of this art, Thomas 
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Billtir. was allowed a pension of 1500 livres from 
Louis SHI. and was culled tin- (Aronogranonatist 
Royal I! 

The nearer the sense of the inscription comes to 
the occasion for which it was written, of course 
the better,—bttt, th p witty Spectator observes, 
it U not so much for the sense, as the year of our 
Lord, that wc arc to look: and, indeed, it would 
be very ha rd if this double task were to he imposed 
cm these ingenious writers: it is sufficient for 
them to puzzle their brain* in fixing the date, and 
following Drydeifs advice of torturing one poor 
word a thousand wap; as Bayes says of his 
rhyme—it may be a very fine chronogram, though 
absolute nonsense. 

The Asiatics, however, who, in all studies of 
tliia kind, spare no labour, are not contented to 
forego Jteiise in their compositions, and are always 
at the very unnecessary trouble of giving us both 
date and meaning. The name for chronogram 
is with them simply “ tnreekh, 1 ' or date. One 
grand advantage it has over the European one is, 
tliat all the letters which compose the word or 
sentence, are numerals, by which the incongruous 
appearance of soma of the letters overtopping each 
other is avoided, and. at the same time, the being 
restricted from using a single one which dot 1 * not 
enter into the account, makes the composition 
very much more terse and ingenious. 

In our loose straggling maimer, where, to out: 
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numeral, fifty non-effective letters may be inserted, 
it is evident, that not only every one may form a 
ehronugnun, but flint, when formed, it will have 
an inelegant appearance. The only merit is, when 
it. at ijure comprises an appropriate sense, and no 
more letters than ere absolutely necessary to re¬ 
present the date with. This k the object in view 
in the Arabic and Persian compositions of this 
nature, and sometimes it is attained with n won¬ 
derful degree of success. 

As I before observed, ever) - letter with the 
Asiatics has a numeral power:—these are enume¬ 
rated in ;m arithmetical verse, which, from the 
first word in it. is termed the “abjed.” 

As? j CfA*- j s i Astf 

lil liiilSi “=" * = *“ 

Thv Persian letters, which arc not to be found 
in the Vruhic alphabet, denote the same as those 
to which they most nearly approach, “pc’ and 
'*bc," having the same power, or two. 

The following is a very beautiful, if l may so 
term it, chronogram, anti is strictly conformable 
to the above rules. 

When Stmibho, the Mabmtta chief, with His 
wife and children, were taken prisoners by the 
troops of Aurungzebe, a person expressed the date 
thereof in the. following hemistich;— 

j!r ai jjyi , ^ h 

b ' Sumblui was, umik- jiiihuilit. m |\h hi* uilV ami eMlUituT 
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The letters which compose this line, being ndfbd 
together, according to the rules of the “ ahjed," 
the sum of them gives the year i 104 of the Hegira, 
which was the date of the circumstance. The 
following is also a very curious composition of this 
kind, for the poet, MoMrub, lms not only con¬ 
trived to include in it the date of writing the book, 
but lms, moreover, given us an acrostic of his 
name,—as followin'? 


1 A^>- i.V v .' 

■djt< 4—flff*'* 


« U 




|~^ inf j' jh ^J^>" . "- 

Ji. *si—i J-1 

f t 


\ 

jtU>- 


w I declare the Unity of God; may it be ac¬ 
ceptable to the divine threshold; Ahmed and his 
companion' and family for ever! May the mercy 
of God, 1 pray, bo upon them, and peace! The 
title of this book expresses also the date when 
it was written.” Tins is the literal translation 


given by Gladwin, but of course it is impossible 
tn preserve either the acrostic ur the chronogram 
of the original- The hitter is comprised in the 
words t *h.l—which contain the year 1053 

A.H, 


Bin, ns l before remarked, the most roninmii 
use of the chronogram in the wist is to denote rite 
date in epitaphs, and as the most celebrated in- 
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stance that can be given- 1 subjoin the inscription 
on the tomb of the Anacreon of Shirax: — 

Jji r ^ *Vj ^ 

^-j'j j<i j^y J-" 

1L*j- <jHJo 

4^i y . jfo i-rlr- ^ ;1 

IsiLs- J.aI 

i^F ;y j' *b? ls* 5, 

Jp»» I-s< w jC 

tPS'J J* 

« Id t|iu vtor seven bimtinsl nicely anti inip* 

A Htarltl tif eitciSluuce mail ^onii^ lii parf-d 10 Lhc 
iEi-noc- of m^nty 1 

Hie inciiinpamhtf . enxrarl Smli. Mdiuumi llaiii. 

Quilted diis pumhithtc TCginnj uid tvi^t 10 ihc garden tif 
Paradise. 

KLojL-li Iluilz w&fi tLc cutis p u I' Hie leaflied« 

A Jrnimiurv Iw «f :l bpilljjiiil fttzlr* ; 

A* M' r^ lLj tti' his bittenw, 

Scorch lq Mpsdlu for diu Hint! of hb donas?* 4 ' 

Here it must be observed, that the single letters 
which form tit" 1 words khak and Mosella 

being added together, according to their 
numerical value, are equivalent to the year of the 
Hejira, “*>J, or A. D. l$4Q, which was the period 
of the death of Hafiz,- — of which admirable bard 
only thus much farther, may the earth lie lightly 
on liis breast 1 

l must give my reader one more example, which 
has l believe never yet been published, and will I 
think, be considered as remarkably singular and 
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interesting, so much so, that in my opinion, it 
deserves to be inscribed in a Persian couplet on 
the tomb of tin- illustrious character to whom it 
relates. Lord Cornw allis died, as every one must 
remember, in October, 1805, at Gbazeepnor;— 
some ingenious w it Ji:ls discovered that the name 
»f tliis place represents, by the rules of die 
nbjed/’ the period of his decease, t hus, -1^ j or, 
1000 +1+7 + 10 + 2 + £W = 1S?20, 
w hich is the year of the Hejira corresponding to 
\.D. 1805. The above was communicated to me 
by a learned native friend of mine; but with the 
name of the author, or rather the discoverer, of 
die Chronogram, I am unacquainted.—The coined 
tie nee in it is very remarkable, and it xmpmes nu* 
much that it 1ms not before been offered to Llic 
public. 

Sir William Jones very justly observes, that 
every Asiatic subject partakes of infinity, and 
indeed it may be said of them—** fact I is descensus. 
Bed revocarc gradum—hoc opus, hie labor eat i" or 
as La Fontalue makes Remird remark of the 
Lion's den, “ jc vois fort bicn comme Ton outre, et 
ne h’ vois pas comirie nu eu sort/’- — I will not 
therefore venture farther in, lest T be unable to 
extricate myself. 

Addison has condemned this kind of composition 
as a species of false wit, and to controvert nav of 
his decisions, is neither in my inclination or 
power i—yet like its fellow-sufferers, puns, ana- 
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grams, 4c- it hns been much more abused, I ihmk, 
than it lias deserved to be Of its illegitimacy 
there is no doubt, and to waste oh its composition, 
es nttich time arid toil as would produce a folio of 
Theology, would oertaudy be ridiculous?—yet 
when iiu unstudied Chronogram is offered to its, 
which contains a happy coincidence or allusion, 
n smile for the ingeulous discoverer can hardly be 
said to be thrown away. 

Yours, &C- 

NtjGAltUM Am \tob. 


JOURNAL FROM MANGALORE TO SEKINGAPATAM. 

(VimditAeA/mm ftfjp/ TJ.J 


1st f BunOART,—We scoured out* or two other 
woods on our return, ntui towards cveiring reached 
lYiiukimr. 

’2d- — Halted this day at Nnuknttr. The Coorgs 
are a hardy race of mountaineers, and somewhat 
similar, in their maimers ami martial appearance, 
to the Rajpoots of Hindustan. They go always 
Armed with a kitttee, or Coorga hatchet; and being 
on every occasion accustomed to wear this singular 
weapon, use it with the greatest dexterity- It is 

I 2 
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also an established custom among the natives, to 
clothe every nude child, when only three yours 
old, with a kmtherhumi; at the age of seven t hey 
assume the kttttee, and at twelve carry a match¬ 
lock. From twenty until the age of fifty, they 
yield, whenever required* an alternate personal 
attendance of fifteen days on the Rajah. Part of 
the men are thus employed oil the public service, 
and the rest remain with their families, attending 
to the cultivation of their lands. 

This custom resembles the feudal system of the 
ancient German?, and other nations who invaded 
the Roman Empire, in the decline of its power; 
every vassal being obliged to perform military ser¬ 
vice for the lands he held of his liege lord. 

This territory was subject, several centuries 
ago, to the same family that at present possess the 
government. From the strength of the country, 
and the character of the inhabitants, 1 am inclined 
to think, the small hut mountainous district of 
(,’oonrn was at all times independent, until Hyder 
Ail obtained n footing in the country, hv interfering 
io Llif family disputes of former Rajahs. The My¬ 
sorean Regent subjected the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts belonging to the Rajahs of Bednore, Soon door, 
and other petty chieftains of Malabar; and, in con¬ 
sequence of some dispute concerning the right i>f 
inheritance, he afterwards invaded Goorgn. Hyder, 
having espoused the cause of Singu Rajah, and his 
adherent?, reinstated him, in opposition to another 
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branch of the family in authority; obtained the 
cession of several districts above nod below the 
Ghauts, and imposed a tribute on the country: 
among the districts ceded are those of Soolia and 

Bellary. 

Veer Raj under Warrior (or Warrior,) the present 
Rajah, succeeded about twenty-one years ago to his 
paternal inheritance. Being left a minor, flydcr, 
in the name of the young Prince, assumed the 
government of the country, and shortly after, put 
him into confinement. Against this usurpation 
the inhabitants continually revolted, and gained 
many advantages over the Mysorean troops, until 
Tippoo. by an insidi ous peace, contrived to cut off, 
or carry into bondage, many thousands of the 
unfortunate Courgs; part of the prisoners were 
pent to Seringapatnra, circumcised, and formed 
into slave battalions; the remainder having been 
distributed among the villages and towns of 
Mysore. 

In 178". the Rajah escaped from confinement, 
collected an inconsiderable number of his subjects, 
defeated the enemy hi several engagements, and, 
by bis own gallantry and good conduct, regained 
the patrimony of his ancestors. Veer Rajnmter, 
how ever, never obtained the entire or mi disturbed 
possession of his country, until the conclusion of 
the war, in 1702 : at this time it was guaranteed 
to him by the English, very much against the 
inclination of the revengeful Mysorean, 
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It is -worthy of remark, that, at. a time when tin* 
Rajah was besieging one of the principal forts, or 
strong-kohls, iu this country, a Mussulman, who, 
in adverse days, had been the young Raj all's 
friend, advanced with a convoy to the relief of the 
place: being unable to effect it by force, be applied, 
in this dilemma, to the Rajah, and acquainted him, 
that a failure of the duty lie had been ordered 
upon, would prove fatal to himself ami family, 
since it was the constant policy of ids master to 
detain the latter at .Seringapiuam. to answer for 
any misbehaviour or misconduct in his servants. 
Veer Raj under admitted the convoy, to save his 
benefactor. 

The Rajah lias always shewn the greatest attach¬ 
ment and fidelity to the English, as the following 
orders, by Generals Floyd anil Smart, will evince: 
—■“ Major-General Floyd desires to inform the 
troops he lias the honour to command, that the 
Coorga Rajah, who this day received them in the 
field, expressed the highest approbation at the 
appearance of the corps, composing the division of 
the Grand Army. 

4i Major-General Floyd thinks it necessary, for 
the public information, to state, that the army 
rmder General Stuart, has lately received the 
same ample assistance, as that under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie experienced during the kite war, 
from this faithful ally of tIu* Hritish Coveramcat 
in India." 
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It was Sir Ralph jVhercanmihie who first outraged 
die Rajah's friendship, and formed au alliance 
between him and the Honorable Company. 

During my stay at Nankiinr. I spent the evenings 
mostly with the Rajah, and was moused with the 
performance of some dancing girls, who sang 
Canarese songs and Ilindostanee geeis, Whether 
these arc the same, fascinating damsels, of whom 
the Abbe IlaynaL in his history* ot the East Indies, 
gives such an enchanting description, I cannot 
take upon tut? to say: but their dross, consisting of 
a small tight jacket, loose pyjnmmn, and kwnber- 
Imnd, appears better calculated to show otf the 
attitudes, mid various graceful motions of the body 
ami limits, thou that worn by the same das of 
people in Hindostan. 

At Niiuknar, the thermometer generally stood, 
early in the morning, at fifty-live or fifty-six degrees, 
and very heavy dews tell during the night; at our 

r 

encampment, ten miles to the north-west, the 
mercury, exposed to the opcu air, sank sometimes 
to within ten degrees of the freezing point, 

3rd E'cbmnry,—To Veer llajander Pete, sixteen 
tnih*s. When I took my leave of the Coorga chief, 
yesterday evening, he shook me very heartily by 
the baud, and desired that 1 would sometimes 
remember him a* a friend. This village derives 
its name from the present Rajah, by whom it was 
built, to serve us an asylum for a number of Purtu- 
gucse familic!-. which fled from Mysore to avoid 
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the persecution and tyranny of its ruler. The 
mhnbitiiuts of this denomination amount to about 
a thousand, and have the privilege of a church; 
a number of Hindoos are also settled here. 

4 th.— Tl> Sedoseer, nineteen miles. This morn¬ 
ing I passed over the ground, at Scdnpoor, where 
the Bombay army was encamped, in February I 
waiting the arrival of the grand army, under 
General Harris , before Scringapatam. From Se- 
dnpoor to Scduseer, the road is plain mid good, 
although leading through a continued jungle; 
neither house, inhabitant, or plantation, are to he 
seen, m any part of this route; and the only resi¬ 
dent# in this inhospitable frontier, are elephant# 
and tigers, which frequent in great numbers the 
bamboo thickets. 

In the evening, 1 went to the spot where Tippoo, 
with eleven or twelve thousand of Ms best troops, 
attacked Colonel Montresor's detachment of three 
battalions; the assailant#, in their approach to the 
post oil Sedaseer hill, were favoured by the in¬ 
tricacy of the adjacent country, and the thickness 
of tilt- underwoodi in repelling the attack, imr 
men had expended all their ammunition, when 
General Stuart, with a detachment from the 75 th 
and 77 th regiments, arrived, and put the enemy 
to flight at the point of the bayonet. \ small 
chokey, near Sedusecr, i* the boundary be twee ri 
Mysore mid < Virga, 

yth.—By Perriupurtun, for, as it is called in the 
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maps, Periapafcmi) to Chilcoonder, fourteen miles. 
Perriaputtun has been a very large fortified town. 
In Lord Cornwallis's campaigns in Mysore, as the 
Bombay army advanced towards the capital, tlie 
enemy, in retiring, plundered and laid waste the 
whole country: among the rest, this unfortunate 
city was dismantled and burnt, in order to prevent 
its being tenable to any troops hereafter. To-day 
we entered a more campaign country. Walk¬ 
ing out nt Chilcoonder, a few minutes before sun¬ 
set., I received on Inexpressible satisfaction in 
viewing the distant mountains I had so lately 
passed over, and which, rising from the level 
surface of the plain, have a similar appearance to 
a high tract of laud emerging out of die sea. 

Six or seven miles to the norths is the peak of a 
large and lofty hill, jutting out in the form of a 
cone, and so insulated, if 1 may use the expression, 
by the low and level plain of Mysore, as to form, 
with the adjacent Ghauts, a beautiful and striking 
contrast. The following little tribute to Cdorga, 
fa expressive of my feelings on this occasion:— 

Farewell J y e distant mounts and vales, 

Where memory loves to trarr 
Thy lulls erdbowiuFd, and green-dad vales, 

'Hie bun™, the woodland 

WJtai ibu* diy grtWes and bowers amoit", 

No in list- eVr deign’d to stray, 

Tu lisp sweet pleasure's airy song. 

Or raise the lusaVhly lay- 
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Vet oft thv tnti'-fiil ftarli'r}' throng*, 

Mtiko grave iinrl hill resound. 

Whilst Echo's voice the notes prolong*. 

And gladden* all around. 

Ye tov'riag hill*, ninv mini- Adieu.— 

Where Nature deck/ with simplest gract-- 
Each winding <1.11 and ehwjUcrM iww, 

'Hint charms the Courgnii warrior r.nn . 

fitiu—To Hassenpore, twenty miles. At Mali- 
biuy, then- is an old fort in n very ruinous state, 
Every village ur town in this neighbourhood, has 
been destroyed three times by fire w ithin the last 
thirty years : by the Makmttas in the year 1/71* 
and again, in Lord Cornwallis's, and Geoend 
I [arris's campaigns. 

“ill.—To Srriiigapatiuji, sixteen miles. On tlie 
road I saw- some magnificent, and even beautiful, 
ruins of Pagodas, which had been defaced and 
broken down, by order of the lute bigoted prince, 
to repair the walls of hi* capital. 

Viator. 


AN INI'ALLim.K CURE FOH NO^E-BLEi-llHNti. 


Mu, Editor,— l am an inglorious mortal, and 
prefer the civic to the laurel wreatli; let others 
gain uppUiast- by spilling ihe blued of our enemies, 
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but suffice it for me to lessen, if 1 can, the effusion 
of our own. 5 hnte yottr dork-limthorti gentry, 
wUa keep nil their wonderful knowledge to them- 
selvis; w Iil'u I find a treasure, I am only happy 
as 1 can share it with my friends; and at present, 

1 have, 1 think, a real one to offer you . — a ®m- 
municHtjnu that might to place my name in the 
some rank with /Bscidupius and Hippocrates^— 
it is, in short, no less than an infallible cure for 
nose-bleeding ! 

But, as mv friend Horace says, let us keep in 
mind the " hieidus «rdo:"—pay, then, due atten¬ 
tion to the following brief directions: —’When the 
nose begins in bleed, observe at which nostril it 
does fo, whether right or left, and, with a piece 
of pack-thread, tie up very tightly the middle joint 
of the corresponding little huger : do not loosen 
this until the bleeding has stopped, which will be 
almost iiihtantam'oiiafy!!! 

Of this recipe, it may really he said — “ simplev 
nmnditiis." —it is at once simple and neat, “ But 
the proof of the pudding,” very elegantly and 
acutely observes an old English writer. “ is in the 
eatiug,”—and even by this rule, l can conscien¬ 
tiously recommend the above process, for u fre¬ 
quent practice lias perfectly convinced me of its 
efficacy. 

The knowledge of it crane to me among a large 
mass of other very valuable and curious informa¬ 
tion of a 'iiuiliir nature, from a worthy, ami. by 
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me, much venerated old lady in England; anil 1 
have since, found reason to admire her veracity 
and accuracy, for in a very valuable treatise, I 
have, entitled " The way to get Wealth—or u list 
of noble dishes, containing two hundred fit for an 
Emperor, the which shall not cost more 1 than three 
halfpence a piece"—dated 1701, — I met with this 
remedy, (of course as one of the dishes) given in 
precisely the same terms, or ns Elias Ashnioh- 
would say—“ in syllables." 

Some of your fastidious readers may perhaps 
insist upon having a reason given, before they 
lend me I heir belief of its miraculous powers —to 
the.se I reply with Fabhtf,—" That if reasons were* 
as plenty zls blackberries, I would not give one on 
compulsion —however, if they ask me civilly, 
1 will relax, and tell them that a report goes, that 
there he certain nerves, or veins, ( I am not sure 
which) that run from the little finger to the nos¬ 
tril ; and in that case, the mode of cure is pre- 
i i-rly on the principle of Sir William Blizzard's 
tourniquet. 

If your renders choose to deny this communica¬ 
tion of nerves or veins, 1 must intrench myself 
behind author ity; not however the authority of 
modem anatomists, for these fellows are .-n precise 
in their experiments, and adhere so closely to dull 
matter of fact, that they would mio the most 
beautiful hypothesis in the world,—No; i will 
defend myself analogically by what the ancients 
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have said on the subject of wedding ring*. Aulue 
Gellius, then, tdl us that the Greeks mid Ro¬ 
mans wore their ring ** in digito sinistne manus 
qui mini mu cst proximus,"—on that tinker of the 
left hand w hich is next to the least, ami assigns 
as a cause, from the authority of Applan, that a 
small nerve runs from this finger to the heart: 
Macrobins gives the same reason:—and, therefore, 
it is fair to conclude that if their nerve existed 
(which is tacitly allowed by all married people), 
there is no good objection to be started against 
mine. 

By the way. Mr, Editor, it has surprised me 
much, that there has been no book yet published, 
continuing all the tqfaUibte cures that our good 
old ladies in England are acquainted with i consider 
only how- vast would be the saving in that vile 
article, “ 'poticary stufff—-for example, instead of 
buying the expeusivi medicine, Peruvian bark. 
bow r cheap are the following among u thousand 
similar cures of the ague. 

First.— <( Take a spider, shut him up iu a small 
paper case, and wear it in the breast; as your 
spider languishes, so will languish the disease,— 
and when he dies, your illness will be over." 

The only reason 1 can devise for this, is, that 
the spider having nothing else to eat, subsists 
himself on the ague, and when it has eaten it all 
up, it necessarily is starved to death, which is 
really very natural. As a proof, too, that such 
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effete it not merch imaginary, or to he lightly 
esteemed, let me cite tin* following |tas-stige from 
the dia r y of honest old Elks Ashmole: “Mardi, 
IdS I.—I lmu(r three spiders about my neck, and 
they drove my ague away, Deo grntius! ” 

Second.— u Elwy ass lias Die figure of a cross 
on its back; take some of the hair which grows on 
the point of micrsedtKm* and wear it in your 
bosom: the disease will very soon fly away." 

To understand the rationale of this process, it 
must be observed, that this mark of a cross is 
supposed to have been impressed on the as* on 
account of our Saviour having used this animal in 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, find hence its 
miraculous power. 

Third, —Write on a piece of paper the following 
charm ;— 

A. IJJ It. A. c. A, U. A. B. It, A. 

A. B. It, A. C, A, I). A- ft. R. 

A. B. It, A. C A. D, A, ft. 
a. ft. n. a, e, a* u. a. 
a. it. ft. a. c. a. ii. 

A. ft, R, A. t\ A. 

A. ft. It. A. G. 

A. ft. ft. A, 

A. B. ft. 

A. ft. 

A. 

And wear it in tin* breast,—the ague will speedily 
be cured. For this I cannot pretend to account, 
“ Ni Deus intersit"—lint by calling in the aid of 
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rhi* Boih-Piiiiii'1 professors of u the an that none 
may name." 1 must observe, however, it is one 
of the oldest talismans we pusses?; and I might,, 
if I chose to sport my teaming, quote to you 
sundry crabbed hexameters of Serenus Siinoni cub’s, 
giving directions how to form it properly. It has 
sadly plagued the brains of the learned to discover 
some good reason:—the most ingenious is perhaps 
Father Hardouin's, who, b y assigning its due power 
to each of the Hebrew characters which would form 
the word, 1ms discovered that it is an invocation 
lo the Trinity, saving mankind by the cross ; hut 
as it is a very old Egyptian amulet, thb cannot be 
its origin. 

Fourth,— K Drink sage ten, and you will he 
cured”—for this sirnpU- reason—sage tea cures 
every disease in the kaoten world, or. poet ice, it 
overcomes the whole febrile cohort which that 
awkw ard young lady. Pandora, let slip out of the 
re fieri The pm laeeati c vi rt ues of sage ha v e bee 11 

celebrated in the following verse :— 

W 

■* Cut muriatur Imma rm Salvia ertstcit tn Inirfci/ 1, 

“* Why will a man die who lias got sago growing 
in his garden F* Why indeed ! “ Vet/’ as Gold¬ 

smith says, " notwithstanding ail this, then 1 are 
many who now and thou think proper to be sick : 
—only sick did i say ? there are some wlm even 
think proper to die! Yes, by the head of Confu¬ 
sing they die; though they had the health-re- 
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storing specific growing In every comer of their 
gardens !*’ 

1 could give fifty others all equally tttfullihle, 
but the above are sufficient to explain the plan of 
the book I wish for, and which is a real desidera¬ 
tum in literature. For the title of this work, 
perhaps <f The Family Recipe Book." or the “ Old 
Lady’s Assistant,” might serve;—but as it is the 
fashion now to entitle treatises of all kinds thus— 
“ Every Man his own Gardener," “ Every Man his 
own Cook,” u Every Man Ms own Chimney 
Sweeper,” &e. &e., i see no reason why our work 
should not receive a similar kind of denomination, 
and the following would do excellently—■“ Every 
Man Ids own Old Woman.” Whether this book 
would not very soon supereede il Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine/’ 1 will not take on me to say, nor will 
I stale my opinion of the comparative merits of ihe 
two i for, as Dogberry says—*“ Comparisons are 
odious/' but hoping that these hints will receive 
due attention, and that 1 shall he thought to de¬ 
serve well of my country for them, 

1 remain, ike. 

Bkxevolus. 
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CURIOUS ETtHOJtS OF MISS HA.’UILTOX, MISS 
OWENSON, AND MRS. RAIXLIFFE. 


Sir t “Iu your lost I ventured to offer a fen' critical 
remarks on a passage in Dr. Ash ; and 1 now pro¬ 
pose to be so rude as to attack one or two of the 
fair sex ; yet let them not be afraid—their character 
is perfectly safe in toy hands. The ladies of whom 
I mu about to speak, stand so deservedly high in 
the opinion of the public, that to say how much 
I admire the elegance of their writings, and the 
justness of their sentiments, would be rather to 
pay n compliment to my own teste than to their 
talents, l'o mention only the name of Miss 
Hamilton is to have said every thing. Let not any 
of my readers lie offended if I attempt to prove 
that tills [Kills lied writer has been once in error?-—- 
then too the mistake was but trivial, and felly com- 
peimTcd by n thousand beauties; yet nm I right 
in pointing it out, for to detect any error, however 
trifling, or wherever it may be met with, is laudable. 
The fair faun: of Miss Hamilton cannot be sullied 
bs One petty inaccuracy, nor, in commenting on 
it, shall I lx: thought, I trust, to entert ain the 
most remote wish of detracting from her well- 
earned reputation ; 

”V*ruiu, uli |>!ufa nhtul,,, .non ^pjiiDi t , 

OfFemlar macula." 


K 
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Every candid render will, 1 hope, do justice to my 
motives. But to the ninttvr ai once. Mis? Ha¬ 
milton, in her “ Letters on the Elementary Prin¬ 
ciples of Education," (vol ii. p. 18d) gives it as 
her opinion that poetry should not form part of 
children's studies, bemuse they have not acquired 
a sufficient stock of ideas to understand it. She 
justly observes that where tlie mind is incapable of 
keeping pace with the rapid associations of the 
poet ; where the finest allusions are lost for want 
of conception to apprehend their meaning: where 
the finest imagery presents no object to the mind; 
the emotions that ore ex cited have surely no 
affinity to the sublime or beautiful. To defend 
her proposition, she thus gives an instance:—" Let 
us suppose a little girl whose acquaintance with 
mi rural objects extends tn rile grass-plat which 
ornaments the centre of some neighbouring square. 
In order to cultivate a taste for descriptive poetry, 
she is enjoined the task of getting by heart Cray's 
celebrated Elegy, which abounds in imagery at 
onci 1 uatural and affecting. Let u- follow her in 
the conceptions she forms from it . Two lines will 
he a sufficient example, 

* Tin! eurfuw Mb dw bin'll of gun ling tiny. 

The Itnving lirrJ »itidi «krcriy r/er ihe lea.’ " 

Having gone through her observations on the first 
line, and convinced us that the mind of a child is 
not adopted to form correspondent ideas of if, she 
thus proceeds in her remarks “ What does she 
make, what can she make, of the succeeding line : 
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A herd she lii ls probably heard of, fis one who 
tala's care of sheep. goats, nr other animals: but 
why rhe herd should /otp, is certainly beyond her 
comprehension. How, or in what manner, lie 
wind*, bs equally so." 

Can it be believed that Miss Hamilton, the well- 
informed, correct, elegant Miss Hamilton could 
hare made so egregious a mistake as to lake herd 
for herdsman f And yet that it is so. is too evi¬ 
dent the context, unfortunately, will admit of no 
palliation. 

And how. supposing the word to signify “ one 
who takes care of sheep. &o,” dints Miss Hamilton 
understand the line ? For it should he observed, 
that she does not criticise the words themselves, 
but merely observes that they are above a child's 
cum prehen don. In this case, 1 must confess my¬ 
self ti 14 mewling infantfor were the line to 
stand thus— 

H Thu lowing .Vim in wind* fkndy o'er the lea," 

I must candidly own I should not understand it. 
It is very strange how sucSi a blunder could have 
been committed, and equally so how it could have 
proceeded to the public eye,—for the compositors 
fur the press, nay the printers devils, one would 
have thought, must have corrected it. 

As to venial errors like the following, one may 
easily excuse them, for a lady is not obliged to 
understand Latin. Miss Oweustm. in her excellent, 

k 2 
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I L'n tril’s 


Novel “ The Wild Irish Girl,'*—in speaking of an 
old tiouum and her two eote,?, very learnedly call? 
them » triumvirate. And yet, perhaps, if any 
body ought to he brought to an account for dis¬ 
playing this kiwi nf ignorance, it should he Mis* 
Owen son. jls she is not slightly partial to talking 
rotundo ore on deeply learned subjects; and 
in her K Ida of Athens,” impresses on us in every 
page a thorough conviction that she is deeply 
imbued with classical knowledge. 

The mighty “ Enchantress of UdolpW has also 
committed a blunder very much resembling the 
above— speaking of one of the magnificent Vene¬ 
tian hulls, her glowing fancy has created, she says, 
tf it was brilliantly illuminated by vast Irlpodx 
suspended from the vaulted roof.”—Either ety¬ 
mology' or Mrs. RadcUfle must blunder here most 
terribly, for I need not observe that it is generally 
considered as a sine qtui wow with tripods, that 
they should stand on three feet. But enough of 
this cavilling at words. 

Yours, &e. 

FeUCQHTATOK. 


ON TIIH EYES OF PORTRAITS. 


Pliny remark* of a certain Painter, that lie wo* 
the first, who, in a portrait, drew the cyw with 
so peculiar si skill, that they seemed to follow the 
spectator as he changed his place, and still to look 
at him, A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for August I TOG,—observes on this passage, that 
Pliny discovers great ignorance in making the 
remark, ami further adds that the effect is con¬ 
stant, amt impossible to be otherwise. He says — - 
“ the most ignorant Painter does the same thin % 
without intention, and the must skilful can never 
represent the eyes looking at the spectator, stand¬ 
ing in any one place, but they will also have the 
same direction to him standing in any other. The 
cause of this effect, it is plain that PUny did not 
know: — it is, that the direction of the eyes towards 
The spectator, remains the same in whatever phut: 
he stands, for that direction, or turn, of the pupil, 
bears still die same relation to the position of each 
feature, and to all parts of the face, which l iving 
on a plane, suffer no apparent changes; and it is 
on t his relation that the whole depends j whereas, 
in a living face, or statue, that relation is con¬ 
tinually changing with every change of place of 
the spectator." 
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OK THE. EYES Of PORTRAITS. 


With all due deference to the above elegant 
writer., I must observe, that in my opinion, be 
lia? censured Pliny without sufficient reason. I 
allow Unit no painter cm represent the eyes look 
lug at the spectator] standing in one place, hut 
they will also have the same direction to him 
standing in any other,—and the cause of this, he 
has, 1 think, justly assigned to proceed from the 
nature of a plane. Yet it U certain, that there 
are some portraits which do, and others 
which do not, seem to look at us,—and as the 
painter regulates tlii> by a little artifice, I con¬ 
ceive Pliny's encomium to lie on the man who 
first discovered it. 1 speak now oidy of what sire 
technically termed three quarter /nee* ; (for in 
completely full ones I do not recollect the effect i) 
—in these, then, if.the nose and eyes have n simi¬ 
tar direction, as is most natural, they will in no 
place appear to look at the spectator,—hut if they 
are turned in opposite directions, then, where- 
ever they may be viewed from, they will appear 
to return mvr regards. This is so ingenious an 
optical delusion, that I cannot but agree with 
Winy, in praising hitrhly the painter who first 
discovered it. Nor is it merely on the score of 
science, that lie claims our thanks. Let those who 
have hung delighted over the portrait of n deceased 
or absent friend, lover, or parentwho have 
fancied, in the fond returning gaze they met, that 
the canvass bad started into life, — let these ajs- 
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prechit e-j——for they only can,—die value of such :t 
discovery; and such sensations. I confess I luivc 
myself felt, nor do I envy him who has not;—yet 
I own that at these times, I never checked my 
pleasure by enquiring to what cause, or to whom, 
my latitude was clue ; for of these exquisite joys, 
1 agree perfectly with the almost too-sweet 
Anacreon of the present day:— 

11 No, Seienpe! to jm 
1 3-I4VO knijr bill m laM anti a careless lidfcu* 

Sill] flying fruiu XnLur.- t.j -> l 11 ili, b^rltUT^ 

AeiJ ilutlmg >! plight by e\|a!oriti£ it* can 

Von tVirgtt hint ^* r nfconoi* below, 

ifoc fictfon thf?y dresoi, w the tmdi tlmi ihpy know. 

Would ask bim ui: iVt i It. ur why it is twwt; 

Bow rwyj* art oonfiuctb i*r bun parti vli* rty 
TbittOgh th i- mctlEatti rcEzttd of n gk&ce or i saghl-— 

Li tlit-n* lj nt' a who hut «ore wmihl sjrn rarhiT huxi- kituwn it, 
Than Ilbvo written with HarvE-y T wluiltt v uTuiilim. iipm it?' 1 

Tliat one,—if one there bo,—certainly am not 
i!—yet, did I know the name of him to whom I 
jum thus indebted, lie should receive my warmest, 
gratitude, and hold in my estimation a far higher 
place than Apelles, Zeuxis, or any other master 
•>f the graphic art. 


An A math l a. 



BIKTH- 1 UGHT TO STEPNEY PARISH. 


Sir, —Being naturally interested by being myself 
a native, I have lately enquired rather particularly 
intti the origin and truth of n very generally re¬ 
ceived opinion, that all persons bom in this country 
(Bengal) of British parents, belong to the parish of 
Stepney. This is continually asserted with con¬ 
fidence ; and not only in our behalf, but that the 
benefit extends to all British children bom at, or 
beyond, sea. I have vainly, however, sought for 
any authority in support of this. Stow, Maitland, 
and Pennant, in their several accounts of the 
place, are silent on the subject, which silence is, 
of itself, conclusive against the fact. 

But then* arc still stronger grounds for classing 
it among vulgnr error- : Mr. Barrington, in lii^ 
“ Observations on the more Ancient Statutes," 
affirms the opinion, though a very prevailing one, 
to be erroneous,—and on such a subject, the aseer- 
tion of so learned a judge must be considered as 
decisive, The belief in it may have originated 
thusStepney was formerly an extremely large 
parish, and included within its limit.* Wappitig, 
LimehniiM , Poplar, and several other places on the 
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Thames, which, from having been always the 
almost exclusive residence of seafaring men, may 
have given rise to the popular opinion, that all 
bom at sea belong to that parish, 

A Native. 


LETTE11 ON TEfE irfJSII nEtt rr l j oy 


Mr. Editor,—T on will at once perceive the 
nature of the following jeu <1 esprit,—it is certainly 
at present somewhat out of date, but, as it has 
never appeared in print, ami may prove amusing 
to vour readers, you may, perhaps, choose to Eire 
it admission. 

Yours. &c, 

A Gath kker. 

u dear Siti,—H aving now a little peace 
and quietness, 1 set down to inform you of the 
dreadful bustle ami confusion we are in, from these 
blood-thirsty rebels, most of whom, are, however, 
thank God, killed and dispersed. We are in a 
pretty mess,—-can get nothing to eat, nor any 
wine to drink, except whiskey; and when we 
sit down to dinner, we are obliged to keep bulb 
bauds armed; whilst l write this letter, l holt! a 
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sword iii one hand, and a pistol in the other. 

I concluded, from die beginning, that this would 
be the end of it, aiul 1 see I was quite right, for it 
is not luilf over yet; at present tin-re are such 
gobgs on, that every thing i* at a stand. ! should 
have answered your letter a fortnight ago, but 
i only received it this morning, indeed, hardly 
a mall arrives safe without being robbed. No 
longer ago than yesterday, the coach, with the 
mails from Dublin, was robbed near this town: 
the bags tmd been judiciously left behind, for fear 
of accidents, and, by good luck, there was nobody 
in the coach but two outside passengers, who hud 
nothing for the thieves to take. 

Last Thursday, notice was given that a gang of 
rebels were advancing hither under the Trench 
standard, but they bud no colours, nor any drums, 
except bagpipes. Immediately every man in the 
place, including women and hoys, ran out to meet 
them: death was in every face, but to it we went, 
and by the time half of our little party w as killed, 
we began to be all alive. Fortunately the rebels 
hud no guns, but pistols, cutlasses, and pikes,— 
and as we bad plenty of muskets, imd other ammu¬ 
nition, we put diem all to the sword: not a soul 
of them escaping, except some that w ere drowned 
in an adjoining bog: and, in a very short time, 
nothing was to be heard but silence. Their uni¬ 
forms were all of different colours, but mostly 
green. After the action, we went to rmnuiuee a 
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sort of C&mp they had left behind them: oil we 
found, were a few pikes without heads, n parcel of 
empty bottles full of water, and a bundle of blank 
French commissions, tilled tip with 1 rishmeiL s 
names. I have only leisure to add, that I am in 
great haste. 

Yours, Sic. 

P S —If you do not receive this in course, it 
must have miscarried, therefore, I beg yon will 
immediately write to let me know; but to prevent 
you doing this, I tun advised to send a duplicate. 
1 therefore inclose one in this, and refer you to 
that for farther intelligence. 




OK BIGK0R PARK IN SUSSEX, 


Bv bills encircled, m a lofty grove, 

Signor, fcj-ncl seat t>f many h parent's love: 

From thy wild glens my earliest breath J drew. 

And memory a till—io every |uns]>ect true— 

Can tmKf t-iidi shnibi tin-hwn, rb* ilaibiK) green. 

For *tis ttiili eyes of infancy you J re wen; 

When die young bud of HU 1 mis iu in glow. 

And youth in embryo scaitee begun m blow. 

Oft hi wild vision 1 * fancied joy I'm led 

Through scents* still conscious of dt£ blU* that's fled ? 

Where fond uftectfoiFs sad prophetic tear, 

Maternal love* and agonizing fear. 

Cmbuiious uF ilk tlmt Iieii nun life awEiiL 
Hung impingacrher chfldrerf&F infant etute, 

Ittiy -nil tbould F llmse Inng-lo^t. days depWe T 
Which, if again* cmild ebamnn> more: 

For many a year its Lingering course has made— 

Since I was torn from thy jiaurnal sluulc: 

LilcN vernal ikiy* of fcran*Hii| idia* an- o’er, 

And hopes gay wings are dosed to rise no more. 

Thy mountains, Bigsior, fringed with kvdun diiults 
lh\ verdant ihy empurpled g hides. 

Brown hamlet? shelter'd by the pendant wood, 

And nnticpic ouks tkiL crown die wutVv ||e;km| ;_ 

Seelies which my mother’* artier inline inspired. 

And the if Muted muse of Orw r iu+ Fui d 


* A S4f£W uf SvHwi, **ii Id h^.r hi-ru elarroS hr n Mh. 
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Nor sacred lesj Is Her tinges* ^{tsged vak, 

Where Collin* lir<^tliV| his ever-pensive mJe; 

RousM Echo from her sylvan bed of ileep* 

And bade your grave: utid mountain ihqptudi Wcep» 
Oft has my tainted mother wept and sigh'd 
On die wild bunks uFAruiAf ttttlltsa tide; 

Whose silver stream *rill puddening. love* to tell 
I hv* vocal numbers which she sang eo well; 

Bears her &id history into distant deej*^ 

And with her vSbr^d hank* responsive: weeps- 
No more jmt sacred haunts* Ln Springffi&ub, 

^liuli sounds of sweetest harmony inspire- 
Or the duistir empress nf the starry night. 

The muse*0 meditating step invite 
To the wild pi I ik^ copse, nr flmr’ry dell* 

Or where the EbtiGp-fdd*B melancholy belt 
Awakes I he solemn silent car of nigh^ 

Or shepherd* boy from vernal dream* delight, 

W hat time the hoary owl Incessant wheels* 
Wbmowiug, with labmtmg wings, the tnkty fields. 
Anil rkmoroiif rooks in black ha nations meeL 
Slow wearing homeward to their d;uk retreat. 

Oft Iwve I panned njKui thy utmost brow. 

When evening beams enrich'd: the rule below, 

And summer stm* declining, unlc away 
Eii fthort-liviJ ^plrtiduttf with tins porting dav- 
Tinkling adown tliy turf-clad steeps were led 
The folds, reluctant, to their nightly bed: 

While jocund labour wIiMlng lupjfd behind* 

And village murmurs ftwvJFd flu- whispering wind, 


* An <*Utuww niUfte In *hm CrtTh*. who *sn iiw 4 lUtitc *f 

OmtiKLEiiy. wTtinr hb dutiful *1^ «u <J>, 4imb I Oatmiul 

f A rii^r in Simcx* wbkli =0™ iu atim AngtufeL 
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Slow llt-vv the *wnlIoW o’er iinr gli i^y lake, 

And dulcet warbling* till'd the distant brake; 

Tin- mu-fenced hudgi*. where wiiodhine Ibnrnts among, 
KiMiif with tiie blackbirds full iiiipasrioidd song; 

The skylark, wearied with aerial IlLgliL 
S&nk tttintttlaui cm her verdant bed of night. 

Resigned die music of the livelong day. 

To PliUoiuck"* soft 7 lint borrowing by. 

High rose the moon, die traveller's gay resource. 

And range- peerless up her starry course; 

Her blossom'd heathy dark pimps and tiling wheat, 

In one wide prospect elegantly meet; 

Then Neptune's wide blue restless waters rise, 

And dhrUuit ships -eem blended with tbefehie*; 

High stately groves embrace die il i>Vrv fields. 

And Uj the ^-a a wiMidland control yitddK 
Where BrachyV wild Immeasurable steep 
With pallid horror frown* above tike deep. 

Oft ftiinj the giddy bright the slurp] lerd see* 

The sliapdt^a vessel in the distant tem?—■ 

Struggling with adverse winds to gain the coast. 

High hi the waste of nithk>- billows tml* 

Far sounds the tide with never-ceasing mar* 

And whitening surges nmrk the tiisfcuu dinre: 

That shorejf where OesarN bloody eagle stood, 
Hovering in doubtful buttle o>r the flood: 

That flood which ran in fit reams m pnifv before* 

Which British valour >tmrted with Kerman gore; 


* Iktrhj bold* TO* ipm U djiflie gramd, for ftltu Nrit cariumifd 
lr Ohs vent uf Uw row I f IrgfaiK df.tfeM mafeni mu***, a mnm m wkm\ , ihimch 
" m*hmWy ms&ri li« fit* b* ««; r*t Vnmi - p« ( r ™ dl-cluti 

unbolt i**— tai im wlni mJtr in this nntufj upcuauj;— 

“ Vu rpu SliETifcfln 4 —TtH, 

Jfh nil (Eti rt\rtbmi fa !■'; m_ Ctti&kM. 

t CfeuTp in liit kL'cvuil ra-pa Lilian, Updcd flu iMi cqj^ 




OK RlliN'i.l: F.iRft, 
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Ami nobly backward to bo Homan thivc-i. 

Turn’d tier green twure* into purple wares: 

Drawn from thy woods by promis'd scenes of 
I T vo lost my* Inends my 1 tapping', my health ;— 
Youth is wearied out m uiHHtiiling toil, 

Since- pride rejects that w raith obtain'd bv ^poiJ: 
Virtue unfriended mitts with foul di-grace. 

And rank emruption rends in ln-r place:— 

How far mure blesg’d, beneath thy iiiiiuittniu’s side, 
Where Flora triumphs in lo-r vernal pride, 

Does many n rusiic independent live, 

Too proud to u^k—too liontwi In deceive, — 

Tiki low tor envy—for a bribe too free. 

And crown'll with bli*9 by laio denied to me. 


TRANSLATION OF A SANSCRIT COUPLET. 
STT^T^ 0 fUIlfc> Tf*FT rm (ZKl 1 

CqT5l ufr srrf^ TTf< far uo 

(GTG” tl 

Mw I utf p er fannv a (nan of virtuous heart* 

Or knowing mvk his friendship ne'er obi urn.— 

But it my friend—O \ may wo never jmrl, 

Or piirtrtl quickly close a life of pain* 


Tt.rr iHint bJradj thliilc* nt?i ftmpht in Enfl&mi *mrt th*ae rif JLialEm^, 
™ »™ 1111 T la mii hff j| t Sutieat «nd KraL Tltr* itili bftT^iU, 

the luwn *Uw, * Hi^miijtiJdft belief* itut thu hi cium^l « 4 thku. 











ODE TO HOPE. 


Come, sw eet Enchantress* come I 
Prat&M in mft visions gay* — 

With getuk look and seraph smite. 

Thou enmt severest grief beguile, 

And eliarm eVn doubt ft wuv ; 

My mind serene, 

Shull bfcgs the acenc* 

Nor own its joys are raised by Fuucy's Fairy Queen, 


Come, cheerful Hope, again*— 

Oh . p ble&5 thy votary 1 * prayer ! 

O'er ilark futurity thy ninutle throw* 

Make €?v f rr scene widi brighter colours jilmv. 

Anil fling behind each care;— 

With Hope my guest* 

How truly blest. 

And rieli in (kitt'riiig Ybitnja. Iv-ota my breast J 

I e'en u ill love theu still— 

Though oft the glowing Veil delusive proves. 

So finely wrought by thy soft uiiigic wand* 

Which ateaU or ^nu lo iftrnl* from eomiw* hnr L d s 
And fmm nor view **ch dreaded ill removes 
Oh ( to me yield, 

Tby wond rous shield,— 

Sweet Hop? t thine armour ever may ! vridd ! 
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Anil will this pass Jiwuy ?■— 

h Imp: then racndy Fancy'i child J 

Ah no! for her soft angd smite 

Con charm Dcspiir, cm Wnu In^aiUs 
jVnd ;ui>th^ the raging Pgsaioitt wild f 
Her form benign 
Shill I be my ihrinu. 

Yea, lovely Hope! my ev'ry vow is lltina ? 

Ah ! what bn* Life to give !— 

Misfortune^ hand oft breaks the 1 bread 

Thai biotin us to its tmissent jojs, 

1 l- power r>ur siion4hred hiis* dt>m>y5 t 
And sorrow* deep tire mind oVr&prreui;— 

Still Hope would fain 
Tin? heart regain, 

And sure the effort h nut mode in vain* 

Though oft the tearful eve 

Show* DiaappHOtmi nt cradled in the lireaHt, 

Th- bitmbio lcK»k, with resignation fill'd, 

Displays a heart wilh grateful fervour thrill'd. 

Where Hop s swwt halm stir row south'd ti* rest 
Hope, which nor dime 
Can bind, nor time. 

Till soaring high it rests in lieavnlj joy* publtme! 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF NIZAMI, 

Tnotenu grief and. ruil..st j^iio ll^uL 

Still hop-, through ilturk niLdoiiuneV Inuir; 
From yon block ehntk tbit lowering sail. 

May lull the lucid crystal drawer* 


L 
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TO THE BRITISH SHIPWRIGHTS. 

A HA^OMC mjMU 

Tti>; Briton"* iKiatdovk b the ntvaii ai Wg^ 

Hh music the dWieetest, that sretmd* to the charge ; 

Hib ^ujih iukI fils balk are due tools of hi* imdo t 
Which 110 eutiragecan batiks no art can evade;— 
iSriinnnbiN tbi 1 word,— sure magic h in it.— 

Till he comes? to close quirte^ be chides the slow minute 
Blow briskly ye gales, 

And swell her proud sail*; 

Now windward tdu* wears 
Crowd* hcrsaita and idflJpt way i— 

Now downward she Ijears— 

Scalier Ughutnig—hark ! her thunder— 

While eld Neptune beholds with delight and with wonder* 
I I ti: 11 rigor* build ships in a day* 

In proof ilnu the 5di h our dork^ I'll advance 
The mums of somv sldpwTtghi> nrhoV humbled proud 
["nmcej 

Hawke* Rodney* and Vincents hmve Brldpott and Hooch 
Howr* Duncan* mid Warren, mid bold Collmgw uc«l 
“ Britons strike lmnie, n —their won!—-urv magic is in it. 
Till they comft to close quarter** they chide the slow tuimiEu. 
Blow brkkly ye gales, 

And fwcII their proud *aik:— 

Now windward they WM t 
Crowd tbsr mil* and make way;— 

Now downward they hear— 

See their lightning—-hark ] their Qmtider— 

While old Neptune lx-hohU, with ddiglii mid with wrutder* 
Hb heroes build .diija in u day. 
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Ai expert as these sUpwrights, I wiU maintain. 

That many atieli traftsmcu imw £all an the main ; 

Who like Nrlaon would build—-like Nelson would die— 
Like Nefeon# advancing* would exnldugly arf~ 

“ Our count it's the word^”—^un- magic is in it. 

Lentil laid alongside, they chide the slow mi uLite, 

It low briskly ye gales 

And smell tlmirproud sub; 

Now windward they wear* 

Crowd tlielr s til* arid make way: — 

Now downward they bear — 

See their lightning—hark l their thunder— 
miile old Neptune behold-* with delight and with wonder* 
lib Nelson build fleets its a day. 


FBOM T11E ITALIAN OF IIENKDETTO 
AIENZIXL 

Let other bank the IlnseN clu?rut£ prink hi i, 

And praise the splendor of her U-autv gay ; 

Wlilhj I assort the Violet's fairer churn, 

To bear from ev'ry dower the jmlm away* 

When to the gale hIi-c languidly display* 

Her paUkt leaves along the verdant ground; 

Thu! pallid hue ft hi liquid heart betrays* 

Made faint and Jbebk* by love* ling 1 ring wen ml ! 

V\ish rosy wreath let youth hk tom pies brail, 

WMe gay, he qnnffi in p tenures jm'iind hower; 

Hut in die tender lever's pensive mind 
Shalt thorn fair Violet, be the dearest flower. 

L 9 
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SONNET. 

OH THU River. St* Till 1*0 Ltitl UT 1 fPilClfi- i 

Ai ynn high buuna fh™ painful view. 

Whs® seems 10 linger stHl the last Adieu: 

Sud sounds (fu> pujrd’ruus ftpliidi from. ui*ry oar, 

Thai pulls tuh camming from the iLblaiit shore; 
Where warm unaltered EHenddtjp ever 'luii'd* 

AiliI many u entltd mii-ory beguiled. 

Oo^ti tilt imnitHed. sacred itTWO we glide, 

A Ilf] pfiiN tlj! LtlCnQSCiOlUS ohjtpls Oil il' ridl%— 

Which !-i-rve both joy juuJ ^irrnw to hetniv, 

A* inum or plrasiirre jmisi Lave fled away,— 

Wrings from funii memory’* wmisitE- dm fmidesi dgh* 
Ami pninin ti> linpjmtms gone by. 

Si i bopeicas memory stilts with wild dismay* 

Tn Find all objeeti but iudf decay* 


TQ A SCEITIF. 


Youk v proved, great Kir, with hkiU profound, 
That iif id ling certain'* ro be found;— 

To dice rasfpcci [ afwap pay, 

So doubt dir (null uFwIuit y<HI -ay. 
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ANECDOTE, 

“ Obskhvb what an Intelligent khidmutgar is 
mine/'—said a gentleman at breakfast,—“ I did 
but nod to him, and he has brought me the salt, 
which win precisely what I wanted.” “ I sec 
nothing very extraordinary in it." observed another, 
“ for, by the way in which you nodded, what you 
wanted was as plain ns tfoon-datj," It hardly 
need be observed, tliat “noon de" is Ilindostanee, 
and means.—“ give me the gait.” 


" Critic sharp, with brew swen*. 

Our small volume come nut near; — 

Anth'ii'r grave, mtd leam\!, ami w ise, 

Nerer this way turn your eyes.” 

Mas. J. Htfs'TtB- 











il I t pictnim. erii qmv f A pn^iu* sir*, 

Tn cttpirt migii: et qm^dam* si |gu»si^ abrtett: 
Iltet: auui.1 uliatntruiu r 


tIo«. D- ArU /Vu-f. r* StiX-SSS. 









PLAGIARISM of mb. DALLAS’S. 


Mil Editor, —Allow me to offer what you must 
tliiuk a very great literary curiosity,—a writer of 
hitherto most respectable character, and of de¬ 
servedly high fume, commit ring, not merely a 
venial plagiarism of an expression, or even a line 
or two,—but shamelessly—for I must call it so- 
stealing a whole volume!? 

Who hut must lnughp if siteli a man there bo,—- 

\V]iu but must wi’ep, wIjh.m DiD^ nail Im In: 1 

Yet so it b f . —Mr. Dalles, by hiii “ History of tlie 
Maroons.” by his novels of “ Percival," “ Aubrey,” 
*■ The Knight's Tales,” and lastly. ** The Morhuids,” 
lias acquired a high reputation as an elegant and 
original writer: and it is with regret I enter oti 
the tusk of plucking from him what l will prove a 
borrowed plume. 

“ The M or lands," (as my readers most probably 
know) are two tales, which, starting from the 
same point, arrive at the same end, but by very 
different means,—the one being a natural and 
probable train of events,—the other, possible, but 
highly marvellous. Both of these Mr. Dallas lays 
claim to; he gives them to the world unequivocally 
m Ids own, and great has been the praise bestowed 
on him by the various reviewers. Yet the mar- 
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veil oils Morhind is fMisitively nu almost literal 
translation of the French tale, entitled “ Le l-ord 
impromptu," of Caznttc: mid the Old)* praise 
Mr. LlalliUh can. justly claim, is the having given :t 
spirited and elegant version of it !1! 

As to accidental Tesemhlance, this is quite out 
of the question here, for mi chance could inspire 
Lwo writers with precisely similar eiittuiasttmoes 
ami expressions, throughout a volume, Mr. Dallas’s 
second Morlnml is even a close translation of 
C'azotte'v tale; they differ but in the names of the 
dramatix persona?^ and in having altered these, 
Mr, Dallas law clearly evinced that lus plagiarism 
was wilful, and that lie used every precaution to 
avoid detection. 

Some mny, perhaji-'. doubt his wish to impose 
it on us as his own production, and may Lhhik 
that In' intended it simply us a translation, and 
gave it to contrast with his own: hut, as a full 

ronlir.lh-ti.m to Shis. In- has said in Ills lillc-pagc, 
—"The M or lands, by 11. C. Dallas, Esq." Why 
did he, too, so sedulously change every immc in 
the work ; And why, lastly, did he engraft on 
his on n, the first M or laud, the introductory dutp- 
terof^U Lord impromptu," which he 1ms drum t 
In short, the plagiarism does not admit, of a doubt, — 
his guilt is certain; and, for an offence so heinous, 
severe is the punishment hr- merits nt the bands of 
the critic. 1 w ill, not, hmvc ter, assume 1 lie office of 
a Him da uni nth us, but. merely pointing out ids 
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crimp* leave it to others to chastise lum dnJy for it. 
“ The MorJiarubT were published by Mr. Dallas in 
1»05 ; *■' Le Lord impromptu’* first appeared in 
irtfli; and this is, I believe, the only translation 
of it. As a specimen of the maimer, i will eri c a 
page from die beginning uf each*—die following 
is part of n very well-drawn character:— 

Sir George Netting, Baronet, Tun fits plus 
riches do ret ordre en Angleterre, itgc Re ipiarnure- 
cinq aus, n'avait ni vices ni verms. Co tame il 
dammit volant iers, on deiiicbiit nisement tm‘ii cut 
etc getierenx, s'il tie lot pas ne trop riche: utais 
las ilattenrs, les eseroes, Favaient entoure daps sa 
jetmesse, ct d’npres des experiences fuites sur ce 
circle, il s’etait persuade quo le*homines tievidnient 
pas la pettit-tj n on Jeur fit dn bleu par principes: 
anssi Iais?ail.-il idler sou argent plntot qu'il ne le 
repaud&it. 11 omit trop pen de foods, imp de 
besom dtss nutres, pour etre m hum thru pc, ct se 
jetait dans la sufiietc sans s*y livrer. Avec les 
gentibihommes de son voisiiuigt* il tonait tabic sans 
boirc, et ehassnit par airjustpia so fotigner" 

“ Sir Robert Wallingford, of Cray-hill, was one 
of the richest baronets in England, about five and 
forty years old, mid equally free from vice and 
virtue. He gave his money so willingly, that it 
was easy to sec he would have been a generous 
man. if be had not been born n rich one: but 
having been surrounded, in his youth, by flatterers 
and sharpers, ids knowledge of mankind being 
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gained only from them, lie was convindted that 
men did not deserve beneficence on principle, and 
he might. therefore, be said rather to part with 
lii* money, than to bestow it. He had too little 
resource in himself, and was too dependant upon 
others, to be a misanthrope; and he mixed in 
society without enjoying it: with the gentlemen 
in his neighbourhood he exchanged dinners, but 
he never pushed the bottle; and he bore die 
fatigue of hunting because they did." 

The change i>1' names is here Been: 'Mr. Dallas 
has also token many other liberties, to adapt it to 
the English reader, and to make ii puss as his ouu. 
The skilful way in which he does this, may ho 
judged of by the following extract, or Recount of 
a fanners dinner;—“ Phis d'aboiukuce quo de 
gout: du bon occur sans demonstration, dew atten¬ 
tion!? sate. meuagtrineus, dr hi franchise sau.s 
iraverture, de hi bonne humour sans gaite. ties 
mets su.eeideLis sans ctre asstusonnes. do la bierre 
du temps du roi Jean, el sixsortie do poudins." 

u More abundant thou delicate, good cheer with¬ 
out ostentation, attention without ceremony, frank- 
ness without freedom, good-humour without wit, 
garden-stuff without seasoning, clear old ale, and 
two large phmih puddings.” 

To Anglicise it nuupletely, he renders the origi¬ 
nal very freely, thus, lie calls, li dw tei Slades 
amour eases,”—“ casting sheep's eyes;" l * mi caba¬ 
ret charge do liqueurs,” he converts into. *■ u glass 
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of clierry-booucer'aiid^Ies bergeries dc Couperin,” 
be translates. “a number «f songs." An expres¬ 
sion is nhu frequent]y omitted, if it has. too Gallic 
n turn; finis, in the original, the hero is once 
made to faint unity, hut such effeminacy would 
have ill-silin'd the paint*' of mi Englishman, and it 
is. therefore, judiciously struck out in the transla¬ 
tion. In return for this, a sentence or two of the 
translator’s own writing is here anti there intro¬ 
duced:—thus lie says of a citizen's wife—She had 
deserted the soil of her late hiislnmd's harvests, 
abandoned the chilly East for the balmy West: 
let her house in BwhopSgate-strcet, mid purchased 
a villa near Ke nsing ton." This is not to be found 
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in the original; nor is .M. Ctizotte answerable for 
the following witty passage:— £i The Vicar was 
there before Morin id, and uo wonder, for the 
former rode, and the latter walked!’* 

There is also a long paragraph about Bishop 
Berkeley and I lie system of an ire rxat t /n m ateriitlism , 
which is, for aught t know to tin- contrary, en¬ 
tirely Mr, Dallas's own,—nt all events tt is not Mr. 
Cassette s. lu the original there arc a few attempts 
nt Anglicism.—thus **• Mademoiselle'' is never 
used ; it is always—" urn 1 jolit Miss,"—“ une jeune 
Miss,’'—“ de punch.”—“ du spleen.' .Vc. In re¬ 
turn for this, Mr. Dallas's translation is equally 
parse mee with French express ion.'; mid this In* 
manages with very slight trouble; it is ouly to 
leave the sentence half translated, — “Aligns! 
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Richard, vous plnisez a Miladi; tout It- muwlr m* 
lui couvient pas: voiii vus afthires eu bon train.”— 
4i All oils T Edward, iny lady likes you, and it is* 
not every body that pleases lit-r, I assure you: 
voiii vos affaires eu bon train; yon may look npou 
yourself as a lucky fellow,” This manner of in- 
trod nr tug French words, as being 1 customary in 
our novels, would by no means have raised sus¬ 
picion ; indeed they give the work—though it is 
rather an Hlbermcism to say so —a more English 
appearance; but in spite of all his skill and two, 
he has betrayed himself in letting a few Gallicisms 
escape him: tlim*. in page No, vot. iv., he ?nys 
“ Whom they welcomed w ith the most affectionate 
embraces—this is not mi English custom, and it 
should ho observed, that t he parties who were thus 
loving hud never seen each other before. Again, 
“ When the women thought themselves alone, 
they gave a greater latitude to their words and 
caresses:" and again, “the ladies nil praised and 
embraced her, anil the Captain pressed her to his 
breast with more than common tenderness /‘ all 
this Li entirely French, In general the idioms &jv 
very happily rendered — 41 assn is ounce tFuue ex- 
diuuatioii taut so it pin marine,” is equallygooil as 
“seasoned with a suit-water epithet ; n lint in one 
instance, where “tus d’origioaux” k trim elated “a 
set of originals/* he bus. I think, failed. This 
does not give in English a correspondent idea with 
the French term. W hen we wish to abuse miv one 
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we (i o hot, as iu France, call him on original. 
But S have .-pun out these remarks to a greater 
length than i intended. 1 will therefore, now 
conclude with giving a brief account ofM. Cazotte, 
the real author of the first chapter of the first 
Moriandj and of the whole of tin- fourth volume) 
or the second M or land. 

>1. J at] ues Cazoite. author of the poem “ i»‘Oli- 
vier,” the tides of “ Le Diablo Amourette,’' e< Le 
l^ord impromptu, "aud of several other small pieces, 
was, prior to the Revolution, long celebrated in 
the Parisian circles a* u witty and pleasing member 
oi society* M, dp la Harare, in speaking of him, 
sap—" he had an original ruin of mind, and an 
infatuation with the reveries of the Illuminati 
of this his Diable Amoureus" is u strong proof; 
but the most singular cdrcimistmiccrPt'ordiHl of hi in, 
« a very remarkable prophecy that lie is said to have 
uttered, in which he foretold not only the death* 
uf several of the great atheistical philosophers, his 
friends, but likewise his own ; and, strmure to saw 
every part of his predictions was verified’ (For 
an account of this—vide (i (Kuvrcs dmiris et p«*- 
rhurmsj de M. de la Harpe," or “ literary Pauo- 
nuim" No. ]., nr w Calcutta Magazine” Xo, 5, in 
each of these it Ls detailed.) 

When the Revolution broke out in TJibJ. he was 
arrested nml 1 hrmvn into prison :—nil tin horrors 
of which, an amiable daughter of only seventeen 
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years of age, insisted on sharing, and most 
dutifully attended him through hh iinprisoiunent. 
iicvcr quitting his side for a single moment. 

In the horrible massacred of September he was 
led out to execution t but at the instant when the 
fatal engine was about to fall OH liis neck, his 
daughter threw herself over his body, exclaiming 
—before von spill one drop of my father"* blood, 
you must first take min e 1“ So affecting a scene 
touched even the callous hearts of Parisian execu¬ 
tioners ; and subdued by the sight of a lovely girl 
offering to immolate herself to save her venerable 
parent, they, with one impulse, resolved to spare 
his life, and demanded to know his ruriuies. that 
they might revenge him on them; but Calotte 
magnanimously replied—“ 1 cannot have any, for 
1 never did harm to any one.” The impression 
made on these savage out-throats was. however, 
but transitory. He was recoiltluctcd villi his heroic 
daughter to prison, and before the month was 
elnpflcd, again led to the scaffold, and. in spite of 
her prayers and piercing shrieks, was inhumanly 
murdered before her eyes I 
]t is remarkably singular that M. de Somhreuil, 
w iio was of the muk- age, seventy-four, w ns saved 
on the same day. at the same prison. in a precisely 
similar manner by his daughter E and horrible to 
relate.,he afterwards underwent the same cruel fait*! 
L’Abbe dv Lille, in his poem of *■ Le Malheur et 
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h Pi tie/' thus beautifully alludes to Calotte anti 
Sombre nil :— 

M C. t'pi-mlimt nu uitLit: 1 l 4t: taut 1 3 L- baihlrie* 

Lanfii^ purmi It^ uiau\ dt cna triple parrit y 

La jiumb* Fititir n'us&it lever la voir, 

lies rajona tit vcrtuta oai brillc qiitkj LLffbu : 

On a vu ties enfhus s iiiimuit r d Jimrs perts, 

Des frtn^ fJkputer li- trip** =t frtr_>, — 

Une dis-jt ? Quismi Seprtinlire f aui Fnmpis si fatoJ, 

Dd massacre purtemt dannait I aiTrvU-% 

On a i n lu* botiireaiLv. tcnj|fui i « ile carmine. 

Am eri* do Lh Pities Inkier ilucbir lour ra^i? T 
tturtiilrr it la tills filfrur? ud pAre iruil hr cn^tis* 

El tout convert? de t^ngtSttnotcErir avee cm," 


CATCHING SPARROWS IX THE VALLEY OF 
CAZAHOON l 

Sib,—L ooking over my papers the other day, I 
found* among some nmmiscripts written by the 

hue Gapt *L R-(who died on his passage to 

Bcucoulcn, when proceeding to take the eonimund 
of the forces of that place, by order of the Supreme 
Government,) the accompany mg rough copy of a 
letter to Sir William Jones. Should the concise 
account, it contains of the Valley of CaB&roon, 
between Ahnsheer and Shiraz, and the curious 
riHule detailed tu if of destroying the flocks of 
sparrows which infest the fields of corn in that 
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part of i lut country, appear «>f sufficient moment or 

interest to communicate tu your readers. it is at 

vour service. Potsicus. 

¥ 

TO sm WILLIAM JONES. 

Silt ,—As I have never seen a description of the 
ven' curious method of catching 'iparrow* in lire 
VfiUej- of Cajaroon T l Itave extracted from the 
observations made during my stay there tin* fol¬ 
lowing account. which, bid itf very short, the 
penpal of it may not perhaps take up tou much of 
your time. 

The vnl,ley of t'uaiiroon, in the middle of which, 
the capita] of the district of the same name is 
situated, ties half way between Abusbeer and 
Shim?,;—it is from five to seven miles broad, and 
about lifty-vis long* Two ranges of hills of im¬ 
mense height run along i lie south-west and north¬ 
east sides of it; and springs from the latter, which 
is by much the highest, supply grrnt plenty of 
water for all the purposes of cultivation ; mid the 
climate being temperate, fine crop? of wheat and 
barley an* produced in the highest, and rice in the 
lowest. ]tarts of the valley. 

In the middle of June I arrived there, and was 
the iuxt morning carried by Iiajy Kind eel, an 
eminent merchant of Abusheer, to see what he 
thought the most extraordinary thine: he had met 
with, the cut filing of sparrows: which he said 
were so numerous in the district, r lint wore it not 
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for <i poor family, who had the art of catching 
tunny hundreds of them daily, not one grain of 
their wheat and barley w nuld be left for the sup¬ 
port of the in habitants. 

The catching of sparrows appear in" to me a 
puerile entertainment, 1 ami let! at the idea, hut ns 
he persisted in assuring me that there was some¬ 
thing" uncommon nnrl curious in the mode of doing 
it. 1 was prevailed on to accompany him. 

At the distance uf n mih- and n quarter from 
Cattunoau, I saw a poor creature sitting down with 
a rojie tit his hand, who, 1 was told, was the bird- 
catcher. On looking round, 1 found Mint lie had 
stuck up (joles about ten feet high with bits of old 
raj' at the top of each, round a piece of groin id of 
four or five acres these poles were distant forty 
or fifty feet from each other, and were so placed 
as to form a long square, at one end of which sat 
the bird-eateher. The rope in his hand was about 

-yards long; He foul hold of one cud, and 

tlic other was fastened to the corner of a net of 
twenty feet long, and two feet nine inches broad ; 
the lower corners were fixed to pegs in the ground, 
and one of the upper ones to a rope held by r la- 
bird -catcher, ns t have before mentioned, the other 
to a roj»e of fifteen feet iong fixed to a peg, 'Riis 
la-if rope was slack enough to admit of the net 
being laid fiat ou the ground. Ofi either side a 
small and light pule was fixed, and laid horizon¬ 
tally along the Lop of tlie net, in order to enable 
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the fowler to tlirovs it from one side to the other 
with greater en*e ; and The ground on which the 
net was placed wan level and clean. The bird- 
catcher having laid the net flat on the ground, with 
its highest comer out of the long square before 
described, that i? f with the outside of the net next 
to the grannd, ami being in every respect prepared, 
he desired us to send away our horses, and to sit 
down, that we might not frighten the birds; and 
then ordered bis son, a boy of twelve years of age, 
to raise the sparrows. The boy instantly ran about 
the enclosure, and by shouting and hallooing, put 
up immense flocks, not one of which attempted to 
fly out of the enclosed ground, but at the end 
where the net was placed- The sparrows raised 
theiiiM'h'cs to fifty or sixty feet, flew several times 
round the enclosure, but the noise made hv the 
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boy prevented their alighting ; they at length di¬ 
rected their flight towards the end where the 
fuwler vi as seated, which, having sufficiently neared, 
the fowler, by putting two fingers upon his tongue, 
am! giving a shrill whistle, magically fi 1 - it were, 
caused the sparrows to descend mid fly dose along 
the ground, and immediately above the net, 
which, by a small exertion, was at the same instant, 
thrown over, and covered the flock or greater part 
of it. 

I saw this method repeated twenty times the 
same day, and very frequently after during my 
residence nt Oazaroon, and always with success. 
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[ had frequent conversations with the Governor 

anti principal inhabitants of (.'nznrorm on the sub¬ 
ject, and they all assured me that no other man 
but the person 1 saw, and a few of his family, could 
catch sparrows in this manner; nor could the same 
man catch them in any other place but the Valley 
of Cazaroon, for he had been carried to two or 
three places, by order of the Prince of Shiraz, and 
had not been aide to catch one bird. 

It is unnecessary for me to intrude on you with 
any conjectures of my own. Yon can much better 
account for the seeming infatuation of the spar¬ 
rows than I can. but as you may perhaps wish to 
make some particular enquiries, 1 send this letter 
by the servant who accompanied me into Persia*, 
and who having seen the birds caught, and speaking 
Persian, may be able to give you some satisfaction 
on this subject. 


CRITICISM ON A PASSAGE IN THE ESSAY ON 
THE ELOQUENCE OP SILENCE- 

Sir.—I lake the liberty of coturuunicatmg the 
following remarks which occurred to me from the 
perusal of the Essay in yonr miscellany oti Lhe 
*' Eloquence of Silence," and should you approve, 
yon are welcome to insert them. 

It is not tnv intention to consider the whole of 
the essay, the subject of which, in my humble 
opinion, is well chosen and treated, but to confine 
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myself to one or two particular passages, which 
most attracted my notice. In the first place 1 shall 
observe, that, by some readers the irammus 
ipuMutioiiif thru appear in this paper were ob¬ 
jected to. Hut Ijl this ecus ore 1 cannot agree, 
since they appear absolutely necessary not only 
re elucidate tlie -ubjeet, hut to substantiate rhe 
argument by the authority of the best writer?. 
Indeed, t should have been very sorry had they 
been left out, and more particularly that beautiful 
passage from the JSneiil, coutaiuiug the interview 
between Dido and .-Eneas, the translation of which 
by the author of flit* essay E conceive to be a very 
happy one. 

The author of i fie essay, however. In commenting 
on this passage, uml comparing it to that of the 
Odyssey, which relates to the interview between 
Ajux and 1 lysses in the regions IjcIow, drives a 
decided preference to the latter. This may be 
'■ ry fair as a matter of opinion only, but, in as¬ 
signing hi> reasons for forming this judgment, f 
nurnot help thinking the writer posses ton hasty u 
censure on the Mantuan third, pil too mdhseri- 
inmnte a reflection (if such it may be called) on the 
lovely heroine, ;■> well a* the fair sex in general 
Your eorrespondent, in his essay, observes— "To 
me the conduct of Ajax is most admirable, and 
perfectly in iniistm with hi> general olmrurter ; i> m 
ir is not equally natural in Dido, to vent her auger 
by .liltmc**—cm enraged woman adopts n far dif¬ 
ferent moth-." That this sentiment, Mr, Editor. 
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may have been universally adopted uiul even up* 
planded Ijv the followers of Xautippe, I eon readily 
Ijelieve, but l most sincerely hope, that by those 
who have not the honour to be enlisted under her 
dread banners, it will never be afi&ented to or ne- 
know [edged. The contempt and hatred of Ajax for 
l-lysses was not so well grounded as that of Dido 
for iEfteaSt and when we consider the rank and 
character of the Tyrian queen, and the aggra¬ 
vating injuries she bad sustained from the Trojan 
prince, nothing could be more appropriate than 
the conduct ascribed to her bv Virgil- ,Yn enraged 
woman may express her anger and contempt by 
abusive epithets and other unbecoming actions, 
and so may an enraged and fiatudouate man, but 
the behaviour of either will usually be regulated 
by their situation and rmik in life, by their educa¬ 
tion and general habits, rather tlmn In* governed 
by a difference of sex. According to Fielding, who 
ijnotes from Aristotle, and understood human na¬ 
ture ti> the full as well,—“The modesty and for¬ 
titude of men differ from those virtues in women, 
—for the fortitude which become* a woman, would 
be cowardice in a man; ami the modesty which 
becomes a man would be pertuess in « woinatu" 
But, in the resentment of int injury, to suppose 
that in every station of life, the man itlimi* should 
maintain a dignified reserve mid silence, and that 
complaint, and c lam our would be more characteristic 
of the woman, i> paying the former a compliment 
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entirely at the* expense of the latter. Indeed it 
reminds nn j of Isabella's excellent reply to Angelo, 
in ShakspeareV comedy of “ Measure for Measure." 
Tvlien die Lord Deputy, tlie crafty Angelo, in his 
attempt to seduce the innocence and virtue of 
Isabella, remarks—** Nay women arc frail too,”— 
the latter replies— 

■ k Ay, at tin- ginw5« whcreMley ’vieti ihmiuiclves, 

Which ore ils easy broke fls they ltiafce forms. 

Women! help heaven! men ilicir crcAtion nor. 

In profiling Lty llii'tti : wav, call ns teu tiuussfrail! 

For we re &s ;nft sa onrowiipteriim# tuy. 

A ml crctiuluus to Folse print*.' 

To conclude, I am willing to believe the' 1 tctjgit 
et non iimavit" entiuot with justice he applied to 
Virgil, in the admirable passage of bis iEtieid 
above alluded to, and, on consideration, the writer 
of the essay will, I dare say, acknowledge ns much. 

Yours, &c. 

Lysandkr. 


REPLY ’fl> 'HIE FOREGOING CRITICISM. 


Mr Editor,— l am much obliged 10 you fir 
having favoured me with a perusal of Lysri Oder's 
strictures, previous to their insertion in your mis- 
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eellany; and if you will indulge me by letting my 
reply accompany them, a matter of so little mo¬ 
ment, will not detain longer than it ought the 
attention of your readers. 

To Lysunder, for his very handsome and we 11- 
turned compliments, I have many thanks to give. 
—my vanity has been pleased in spite* of my judg¬ 
ment, and 1 am almost a< much gratified a> had 
I merited them. But with respect to the point in 
agitation, viz. die comparative merit of Homer 
and Virgil, in the scene in the shades below, I am 
sorry to say. I retain my former opinion;—sorry, 
because Virgil is my favourite poet, and 1 like not 
in any instance to withhold from him the palm, 
nor can T, but with regret, differ from one who 
has so well treater! me as Lysander. 

Before, however, I attempt to support the opinion 
I have advanced, I must strive to conciliate the 
good graces of any of the fair sex with whom 
Lysanders arguments may have done me injury. 
To admire nr not. a passage in a musty old Greek 
or Latin poet, is of little consequence,—but to be 
supposed not duly to admire <c Woman ! lovely 
woman!" would weigh heavily on me indeed: 
under such a stigma I hope I shall never justly 
liefor my very essence and nature must be 
altered, before 1 can cease to he one of the warmest, 
nay, almost idolatrous admirers these llouries, hi a 
mortal shape, possess. Dryden, when he says— 
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lumjrifie ^HitHhiiu- young mvn am:l K 

I suallj tn’iiuDious, hid I hivve kiKiin^: evt^, 

Tlrnir vtiteft dmrtn Iwycu^l the nightingale*; 

Ilii-vV ail ^nerlumUiU'nt ’ lLic«- «jjo ono** bcliald Vhu 
A rc isaria their jivrv fur i-vrr'*— 

is. in my opinion, but feeble, in bis expressions: 
mid Otway, in observing that angels me only 
*’ [minted fair to look like them." n far nearer Un¬ 
truth: — but enough of rhapsody, which. on such 
n subject, might lust for ever, I confess l did 
insinuate, that angry ladies are apt to be bud in 
their grief, and this opinion t still hold, though t 
by no means allow that it is u reflection! cm the 
sex,—nor. had it been one, would the gentle 
Euripides, l think, have allowed Andromathe to 
express a similar opinion, in observing, that— 

ki Woman 6rt by tMurv fmmii'd 

T« ftsd fiOKifl ixilh^ulntiuti, tt lirh their 
Ghm trtHTOMC U> tif ufRivtitiiis tiicj tipdnie*** 

l merely meant to say, that there is an isycntail 
difference in the general n a Lure of tntm and women; 
mid, as Lysomter has kindly cpioted for me, that 
the modesty mid fortitude of the one, differ widely 
from these virtues in the other,— the fartiUldc 
brooming a w oman being cowardice in man. This 
luring granted, l cannot think ir just or natural 
Llmt no discrimiuutioii should he made between 
the venting the auger of o w oruan of so particularly 
warm a temperament as Dido, mid uf the rude. 
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stem, inflexible Ajax, I must lurrer* with Dr. 
Johnson,—whose opinion on this subject is. that 
e: Virgil's judgment wiw overborne by hi* avarice 
of the Homeric treasure, and for (car of suffering 
a sparkling ornament to be lost, lip lias inserted 
it where it cannot shine with it* original splendor,* 1 
This dignified silence of Dido, though most liesu- 
tiful os an insulated scene, vet, as it relates to the 
character she sustain* in the poem, is, E think, 
particularly unhappy, for it is at direct variance 
with every other part of her conduct. Thus, when 
she first becomes enamoured of the Trojan prince, 
she by no means lets “ concealment feed tin her 
damask cheek,” but immediately, hi an eloquent 
speech, “telhs her love" to her sister Anna;— 
again, when she suspects /Eneas of wishing to 
leave lu-r— 

“ Sn?vtk iiwip* an rmt, UrtttMMjn* inrun mi per iirimii 
iWrliatur,"— 

or, in other words* she runs distracted about the 
city, more furious nfttl noisy than fi bwtehamdian ; 
attacks .Eneas roundly for his treacherous beha¬ 
viour, and bestows on him even term of abuse 
]H>Utioiess would allow. She rail* him perfidious, 
anil says that a goddess was not hi* mother, nor n 
Trojan his father; but that he was born in the 
horrible eaves of f^scuus, and received stick from 
Hyroiiniaii tigers; aha wishes lie may be ship- 
wrecked in Ins passage, and threatens to kill Iter- 
self, tliat die may have the pleasure of hunting 
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him, ami witnessing hi* sufferings. She owns — 
*' fiiriis incensn feror" — that she is burning with 
fury; and at last works herself into such paroxysms 
of anger, that her strength is exhausted, anti she 
faints away. When she recovers, she nest assails 
him, though in vain, with prayers and tears, then 
sends her sister to supplicate his pity, and, when 
every effort has failed, and the base .Eneas bus 
cruelly deserted her, she at hist lays violent hands 
on herself. 

To oil this I have not the slightest objection, — 
jt is strongly drawn, hut beautifully natural, and 
in character, lint, in afterw arils representing her 
in die shades below, as acting so entirely different 
a part, Virgil has. I think, offended against the 
Horatkn precept, — 

" Scrvetur mi immn 

Quail* all incepto pnices-t'.ril, et sibi cimsltt." 

lie is not consistent: anil can only have lieeu thus 
misled by his ardent admiration of, and wish to 
emulate, the beautiful passage in the tjdysney. 
This striking deviation of character, has been 
noticed, and endeavoured to be palliated, by several 
w riters; one, in number eight of a series of essays, 
entitled, “The Old Maid,” impure-; this change of 
conduct, and profound silence of Dido, to '* the 
ronsciottsnes,' of her guilt, end her consequent 
shame, on finding herself in the presence of the 
most virtuous of all women,—the Ctunteow Sybil/’ 

P 

This is refining with a vengeance!! Nor has a 
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writer in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine" tor Mav, 
1772, succeeded better, I think, in loosing die 
Gordian knot—he nets off, allowing that Virgil 
is inferior, in this passage, to Homer in the cor¬ 
responding one, mid then, in accounting for Dido’s 
silence, so very unlike her former conduct, gives 
tin* following highly natural and philosophical 
reasons for it.;—“ 1 have sometimes been inclined 
to fancy, dint the poet, in this passage, might 
possibly design to hint to us, in Ins delicate man¬ 
ner, the difference between the states of the firing' 
and die dead; in intimate, that, though the latter 
may retain nil the passions and resentments to 
which tliey were enslaved upon earth, yet, in this 
state of separate being?, those passions can only 
prey upon the spit its that entertain them, and so 
much the more keenly, as they are now deprived 
of the power of gratifying, or giving vent to them. 
The duration of the vicious appetites beyond the 
grave, and their attendance on the soul in the nest 
life, is & favourite doctrine of Pinto. As Virgil was 
a great admirer of this author, and hits evidently 
adopted his principles of philosophy, his shadowing 
out this favourite tenet of his master, in the conduct 
of Dido, may, perhaps, be thought no improbable 
conjecture." Perhaps, also, this solution may, by 
some, be considered as strained ntid far-fetched; 
for my own pan, 1 think that the bow of Ulysses 
waits n far stronger hand. 

I grant, with pleasure, that situation, rank. 
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education, and general habits, have the strongest 
influence on tin* conduct of either sex; and had 
Dido been represented through out as tin dignilied 
i]ueen, in whom every ebullition of womanly feel¬ 
ing was kept in a due state uf subjection, and 
constantly repressed when verging on the bounds 
of regal decorum,— such n diameter,—though, 
perhaps, not so interesting :;s the one Virgil lias 
given her, as coming less home 14 to our bosnuis 
and business,”—yet, would have been perfectly 
unobjectionable;—but, as this U certainly not the 
Queen of Tyre’s general character, the partial 
assumption of it, offends, i think, against that 
eosid-t entry, which might to tunrk ev«g part »t 
the Epic* 

Hmner has avoided a transgression of this nature 
with tin- greatest care.—his characters are always 
preserved with the strictest and most beautiful 
integrity: and the speech of any one of his heroes, 
would scarcely, in any ease, be adapted for riie 
mouth of another. Nestor Ls always Nestor,—and 
yjax never other rknti himself; but Dido of the 
myrtle grove, differs widely, I think, from Dido 
raging in the streets of Carthage, I, therefore, 
strongly protest against LySander’s opinion, that 
her conduct is appropriate, ha considering her 
character ;-—this t deny. 

When he says of the Iron Icons Eliza wrongs, 
that her contempt for Km-ns wsi> well founded. 
1 entirely agree with him. for die conduct of the 
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1 rojan was a? base and despicable it was pos- 
,'ible to IJf ; nor. after such unmanly, ungenerous 
treatment, did he merit a single syllable from Dido. 
^ et I will not allow that tins could have any in¬ 
fluence on Li t character in the poem; for Ftfgif, 
bad he allowed her to entertain aught more than 

anger, would have failed in one of the most ea- 

serjiiid reqahntess of the Epic,—which is, that the 
hero present throughout tlie c^M’w oftbc render, 
if he 1 1 ns failed in this, it has not been front want 
ct vsertkm ;—be was oblige ! to adhere to truth, 
mid relate Eneas’s cruel desertion: but he endea¬ 
vours to palliate it as much as he can, rmd would 
rqinwm. it mi adion. iu wiildSi ht^r<> 
deprived of free-agcncy, being compelled, with 
regret, to Bucetuab to the mandates of a deity. 
1 Ju Mantuan hard 1ms not, ] believe, generally 
MinJCedvd in winning over the reader bv his annt- 
meuts; but with the p&nostfigett of his poem, who 
are all creatures of his own management, to have 
granted that they were unconvinced by Ills reason¬ 
ing, and looked on that conduct with contempt, 
which he himself extols, would have been to have 
condemned himself, and to have allowed that his 
hero was unworthy his jmdses, which is so much 
at war with all epic propriety, tfcfit the idea cannot 
tn- entertained. Itido, therefore, ought not to be 
considered as dmtpi&ing, however angry she may 
be with Ericas * ;utd for auger nlone, silence was 
mu, equally natural with complaint and invective, 
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nil rtie other cimimstances of the cose being eon- 
sidered- 

Thus much lu defence of the opinion I have 
formed on the passage in question, hut ns it is 
so entirely a matter of taste, I am by no means 
either surprised or displeased that Lysander should 
differ from me; nor do I expect to make him alter 
his sentiments liy am arguments 1 may advance; 
for in points of this nature it is generally the first 
feeling that leaves an indelible impression on our 
thoughts ,—m much so, that it has been decided 
—‘‘nil dispntandunij'*—then must be no disput¬ 
ing i which w ill, 1 hope, plead my excuse for being 
invulnerable r<> even Lysander s ingenious argu- 
inenix,-—could any have done so, they must oblige 
me to relinquish an opinion dependent unfortu¬ 
nately on this stubborn perception. Lysander is 
not the only one from whom 1 here dissent, for ns 
1 have before observed, 1’ Abbe Rouault also gives a 
decided preference tit Virgil. Atti/mrtfij I do not 
look upon ns argument, yet 1 think it hut fair to 
oppose the opinions of one great man w ith those 
of another;—in reply theitfore to the Fn-neb critic, 
I give the fallowing quotation from, our brightest 
English otic. Dr. Johnson thus expresses himself 
in the K Rambler," No. 121 :— 

“ When Ulysses visited the infernal regions, he 
found, among the heroes t hat perished at Troy, bis 
competitor Ajax, who* when the arm*' of Achilles 
were adjudged to Ulysses, died by hi* owu hand, 
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in iho mildness of disappointment. lie still ap¬ 
peared to resent, as on earth, his lust ami disgrace. 
Ulysses endeavoured to pacify him with praises 
and submission; hut Ajax walked away without 
reply. This passage has always been considered 
as eminently beautiful, because Ajax, the haughty 
chief, tin; unlettered soldier, of unshaken courage, 
of immovable constancy, bat without the power of 
recommending his ow n virtues by eloquence, or 
enforcing hi,* assertions by any other argument 
than the sword, had no nay of making his anger 
known, hut by gloomy sulleimess, and dumb fero¬ 
city. His hatred of a man whom lie conceived to 
have defeated him only by volubility of tongue, 
was therefore naturally shewn by silence, more 
contemptuous and piercing that any wards so rude 
an orator could have found, and by which he gave 
his enemy no opportunity of exerting the only 
power in which he was superior. When .Eneas 
is sent by Virgil to the shade.-, lie meets Dido, the 
Queen of Carthage, whom his perfidy lias harried 
to the grave:—he accosts her with tenderness anti 
excuses, but the lady turns away like Ajax in mute 
disdain. She turns a way like Ajax, but she resem¬ 
bles him in none of those qualities which gave 
either dignity or propriety to adduce; she might, 
without any departure from the teutmruf her con¬ 
duct, have burst out like other injured women into 
clamour. reproach, and denunciation ;—but Virgil 
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had ids iuiagUmtjcm lull of Ajax, ami therefore 
could not prevail on himself to teach Dido any 
other mode of resentment.” 

With many apologies for hating taken up go 
much of your paper and dint:. 

E remain, yours, ifcc, 

PaiLO-TACJTVS. 


OS I'llK SPANISH II EVOLUTION. 


Silt,—Tlie accompanying pajver am as you will 
perceive, written at the coin men cement of the glo¬ 
rious contest which Spain Inis now so Eong mid so 
heroically held against, the usurpations nf France. 
Tim late intelligence from Europe gives a new 
interest to the subject; and if you deem my paper 
likely to add interest or amusement to your mis¬ 
cellany, you can insert ii. 

Th y. information lately received in this part of 
the w orld, of the gallant and generous exertions 
of the Spaniard!-- in the cause of liberty, cannot 
foil of re-animating the most despondent from that 
depression, to which the preceding victories of the 
oppressor of Europe had given birth. 
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11 If plifriif, i*r raitliiitiuk-^ brattle nut lnravfif- itwlgii, 

Wliv tbun ii ur n ('aiflliLp f 

Wild kiumi but Hiv uhoac tnuul liit- tight'iiing forma, 

W)ju btavL., old Ofinm. and tvfiu will}** slu: nUuruu, 

Pours (it'n.'f iuuhiHiui in a CivsarV mint I, 

And turns ymrng A nun™ loose to scourge mankind ?** 

The political hear-: :i considerable analogy to 
the natural state rtf the world ; ami in the nbure¬ 
cited lines, the poet, with great energy, deduce? 
the fortnight and omniscience of the Deity, by n 
comparison of the physical and. political evils, 
which apparently result from his government. 

In making this remark. 1 am deviating from the 
subject 1 commenced upon my intention being 
merely to hazard an opinion on the present strug¬ 
gle, in which the Spaniard* arc engaged for their 
liberty, independence, and religion : to this I shidl 
endeavour to confinE myself; and by comparing 
the state «f France at the commencement of the 
revolution, to that of Spain a) the present moment, 
1 hope to point out the probable result of the ope¬ 
ration* and efforts of the Spanish arms, as everted 
in the field lignins* a fo it igu enemy, Prance, at a 
period when the people assumed the reins <-f 
govcminKuL, was distracted in her emmeils, and 
torn to pieces by the dissention uni] animosity 
of various parties, which, having destroyed the 
Monarchy, were contending for power against 
each other, with the greatest hatred and fury 
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imaginable. In the midst of these commotions, 
she found herself engaged in immediate and m-ii ve 
warfare with almost every established government 
in Europe. The fortes of the most powerful states 
were put in motion to invade the country. In the 
cause 1 of honourable independence, the spirit of 
the nation was roused, its enthusiasm knew no 
bounds; and whan liberty was the watchword and 
order of the day, a notion of citizens ™ converted 
into an army of soldiers, imd their country assumed 
the martial appearance of a camp, which not only 
defied, but continued impervious to the hostile 
attacks of the most regular and beat disciplined 
troops of the age. 

In a neighbouring country, a similar revolution 
lias, to the admiration and astonishment of the 
world, disclosed itself to our view. Spain, with 
a better cause, has assumed the same attitude of 
defiance. She breathes the manly spirit which 
an minted her sons of old. Attacked by the htsi- 
duous policy and gigantic force of Napoleon, she 
nobly spurns at her oppressor, and crushes, with 
n single effort, the mercenary armies uldeli were 
sent to despoil the culm try of its riches, and the 
nation «f its honour, rank, and independence. 
From the Pyrenees to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
from Valencia mid Saragossa, to Corunna and 
Oporto, the sacred flame of liberty h kindled; 
from the noble's palace to llic peasant's cottage, 
its enlivening influence is known mid felt: it iuvb 
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gorates the arm with more than mortal power; 
i'll 1 v^tef the mini I to sentiments ol honour, love, 
and putriotisrn, and. gh'os lui energy, unknown 
before, to all the noblest passions and uffeetioiiB 
which sway the human souli Such appears to be 
the present state of Spain ; how far the mass of 
force, directed by the Gallic Emperor, may he able 
to operate on a country thus situated, cannot with 
certainty lie decided upon. 

By reference to history, which, with great pro¬ 
priety, is said to be “ Experience teaching by ex¬ 
ample," one may form a reasonable niujectnre, 
that, eventually, the, cause of liberty and freedom 
must predominate; and that tin issue of the 
present contest will prove favourable, not only to 
the Interests of the Spanish patriots, but of Europe 
in general. History informs ns, i bat the spirit of 
a nation, once roused, and well directed, will 
never succumb to an armed foreign force ; witness 
the a minis of Greece, of Rome, and America. 
“ Dilidc and role” h tin? maxim of every despot; 
and, where the clashing interest of different parties 
allow of this principle being acted upon, it has, hi 
many instances, succeeded witness Italy. Switzer¬ 
land, Germany and Holland. England is almost 
a solitary instance to the contrary, After the 
defeat and death of Harold, the British nation 
offered little or no resistance in the field to the 
Nor man conqueror. The English historian, hi 
elucidating the character of William, observes— 
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that *' his attempt neuimt England was the lust 
great enterprise of tht- kind which, during the 
course of seven bun died years, has fully succeeded 
in Europe; and the force of Ms genius broke 
through those limits, which, first the feudal insti¬ 
tutions, then, the refined policy of princes, have 
fixed to tht* several states of Christendom.” Hut 
it is elsewhere remarked, in the same history, that 
— ff Although the loss, which they (the English) 
had sustained, was eaimdiTable, it might have been 
repaired in a great nation, where tht? people are 
generally armed, and where there resided so many 
powerful noblemen in every province, who could 
have assembled their remitters, and have obliged 
the Duke of Normandy to divide his army, and 
probably to waste it, in n variety of actions and 
encounters- But there were several vices in the 
Anglo-Saxon constitnnoii, which rendered it diffi¬ 
cult for tin- English to defend I heir lihrrtu h. in so 
critical an emergency* The people had. in a great 
measure, lost all naiiotml pride and spirit, by their 
recent and long subjection to Ihe Danes ; and, as 
Canute luuL in the course of his administration, 
much abated the rigours of compictf, and bud 
governed them equitably by their own laws, they 
regarded with the less terror the ignominy of a 
foreign yoke, and deemed the inconveniences of 
submission less formidable, than those of blood- 
shed, war. and resistance." 
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This, however, ns above noticed, is almost a 
solitary instance, anil the emmmatmioes wliidi led 
ro it, are satisfactorily explained by the philosophic 
historian. Spain. undoubtedly, is not in a similar 
situation, at the present moment. The Spaniards 
have ever been noticed ils n valiant, proud, and 
jealous people; tremblingly alive to honour; noble, 
generous, and disinterested : impatient of a supe¬ 
rior. mid possessing nil inveterate dislike to 
foreigners, Such are the nut lines of their cha¬ 
racter, as sketched in former times, and which 
they appear in the present day to merit: their 
zeal, enthusiasm,, patriotism, and bravery, cannot 
be exceeded; for whore shall we find a people 
who have ever exerted themselves with more 
bravery, or evinced more disinterested loyalty and 
uttuebuietit to their country and religion r or who. 
muting ilirir leaders, have produced greater cka- 
meters, eidier in the held or cabinet: It is the 
mark, or rather, the principle, of a generous mind, 
to forego, a> long a** possible, its resentments, and 
to stfflu petty animosities. That the forbearance 
and apparent apathy of the Spaniards, did not 
originate iu any want of spirit, has been satis¬ 
factorily demonstrated by their subsequent con¬ 
duct. Their valour in the field, their vigour and 
wisdom in council: I heir pro drill tat toils, inspired 
with a commanding and manly eloquence, jmurtmy 
the indignant feelings, the ardent passion, the 
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genuine freedom, of a much injured nation ! their 
sm« of shame, their contempt of tinnier,—all 
bespeak a noble and high-minded people, who ore 
at once worthy of independence ; and who will 
command it. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MOOFUSSUL 
MISCELLANY, 


Sir,—H aving received, from my correspondent in 
Europe, the enclosed letter, covering the detailed 
ncermiit of an action fought oil the same ground 
where the Count’s predecessors have often been 
victorious, 1 now send it for your perusal, and beg 
you "ill make what use edit you please. 

Peregrine Quidnunc. 


r.m 1 or a letter from T. Fabricate, Ksq. 
tu a roe d’affaires, to C. Rangall, Esq,, 
Private Secretary to the President or 
the States vnitbu rob the subversion of 
alu noon. 

Sin,—I have the honour of forw arding the en¬ 
closed desputrh, i dative to ;m action which is said 
to have taken place near Bmggudoein. A.' 1 can- 
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not find any snob place lair! down in the maps of 
either Sjisuu or Portugal, ! am apt to think the 
termination in tine orthography nan not hi? correct, 
though I have reason to think that the French 
urms have been often successful in that quarter. 
This victory appears to have been one of the most 
complete and extraordinary ever recorf led in the 
annals of the French ; for when yon take into 
consideration the gallantry of the attack, the intre¬ 
pidity evinced, the judgment displayed, and the 
trifling loss sustained; when you reflect on the 
determined spirit with which U was continued, 
and the complete success with which it was 
crowned, I am confident you must allow it to have 
Ifcen seldom equalled — never Hir|WLSsed ’ 

I am, with the highest eons [deration, 

&c. kc. 

{ digued; Tim. Fabric axis. 


// raggmfodaij—Brumoire 1 3M. 

Sib,— l have the honour to acquaint you, that 
this morning, at it quarter before eleven o’clock, 
[ was on the alert, and, by a masterly movement, 
reached the garrison before the drum had beaten 
to breakfast. After driving in tlm advanced posts, 
storming the stops, and forcing the outward ve¬ 
randah, l commenced a well-directed titlark on 
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the ifiner works, where the breakfast ionise was 
deposited. After u spirited defence by Major- 
General Fowler,—-who had been commissioned to 
net d mills the absence of the Commandant,—I 
earned the place knife in hand. With in credible 
satisfaction* 1 have to inform yon. that in a few 
aiiautes I was in possession of two plates of 
muffins, n considerable ipuuit.ity of buns, and cukes 
of all sorts, biscuits of various sizes, three stands of 
dry toast, six man diets, (three of them rasped) two 
hot buttered rolls of targe dimensions, two loaves 
of smaller size,—one white and the other brown,— 
several canisters of sugar, !a* per margin} '.villi 
tarioQS other stores. 

I then secured the military (tea) chest, spiked 
nine eggs, after first unloading them, seized the 
coffee redoubt, mid made a considerable impression 
upon Fort Chocolate, All this was effected with¬ 
out the Loss of a single touih,—and t feel much 
pleasure in being able to add, that my bowels and 
stomach are in excellent order, nut haying lately 
siilfcrwl by tli*- marauding attacks of that free¬ 
booter lien end Bile, who, on a former occasion, 
considerably annoyed me, mid of whose attacks 
1 was in some ahum, during the time 1 was tarry¬ 
ing on my operations. 

I tun tinder infinite obligation to Brigadier Leg, 
and Colonel Foot, whose exertions on this and 
other occasions, demand my warmest gratitude. 
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They were particularly serviceable to mo during 
my rapid march. 1 a]sit beg leave to recommend 
to your notice, two very rl^miig officers, Lieut.- 
GoL Foretooth, and Major Grinder: but for whose 
penetration, and unremitting exertions, in the 
laborious post which they occupied, i should have 
been ill able to have accomplished ihis imdertokmp. 
Nor ought l to jm&S over in silence the activity 
and intrepidity of my staff in general, particularly 
of Adjt.-General Thumb, and Assistant Quarter- 
Mastcr-Geneml Middle Finecr, to whose lot it fell 
to be more individually engaged, and who were 
extremely active on the occasion: and 1 endulge 
a sanguine hope, that they will meet with that 
distinction to which their lung-tried and faithful 
services entitle them. 

Health and Fraternity, 

Count Bobaihl. 


PEItSlAN ANECDOTE OF CI-IEHS. 


A Kino and n F&keer were once ‘playing at this 
gtune, when fortune, or rather skill, invariably 
favouring the latter, he won from lib Majesty his 
palaces, jewels, treasure—in short even’ thing he 
possessed! Maddened with tll-succe&t, the King 
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offered liis beauteous Queen, f)il- nn»n ; as a last 
i K s per.it r stake against his losses. The challenge 
was accepted, and again the l akeer triumphed, for 
iu n very short time the game was brought to stick 
a point, that check-mate seemed inevitably to 
await the hopeless King, At the next move, in a 
rage of vexation, he threw it up, mid pent for Dil- 
nram to yield tier to the victor; but when she was 
sorrowfully lei! 114 she glanced her eye on the 
board; immediately her eimiiUuimicc brightened, 
and she joyfully exclaimed— 

><Li ^ Jsj 

“ King,—yield mu dm, hut horii thy rooks resign. 

And Dil-cuum h1lu. 11 ;!ill nmiinur tlilne. 

Moti> nu tliy pawn, thf-n ti-s tin* knight udranp*'. 

And o\t thy foiltu ft*-, liii tRantcatti steed Ahull prance " 

The mut justified her opinion; for the King having 
turn ed ins pieces according to the direction, won 
the game, kept bis Queen, and retrieved his losses. 

This situation, according to the Persians, 
occurred in a game of 41 itfiu/ruty" and involves 
unfortunately a move which is inadmissible by our 
rules;—the Orientals, though this is not generally 
known, have tw« modes of playing at chess; one 
is termed ^ki “shutrrrojthe other, U)j “dalm/* 
The first differs very widely from our manner, inas¬ 
much tte, among other distinctions, the bishop 
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have their range of action confined to the second 
square from dwt on which they -tautl, and that it 
is allowable for them to move oter any piece that 
may be on the intermediate square;—an example 
of this occurs in tht* present instance. The other 
pome, “tkiba," very nearly resembles ours;—the 
first more of the pawns, however, is limited to 
one square; nod that very beautiful movement 
“ castling” is ituknowu to iliera. 

The follow ing is the situation of the game above 
alluded to:— 

Klairk-Kitig nthit Queen V sqatn; K. IL m iia Q* KCsNpiiin; 
<1- U. hi it* square ; Q. B. juiia «. tt.'s :hL: Kt at it* Q. Kt.V 
I*tli'( T*ww ti* tJir :uli i r^irvV i Q. B/« ami Q. Kt, * 3d- 

WtuU^Xmg ui lii* Q. H_V 3 K* 1L hs itV ailvcnftij'* X* 

H/s'Jd; Q,IL at it* K. Kt. hi square; K .IL at its julvcrcary** 
K. liV 4 rlu 

The solution it were hardly necessary to give, 
but that the first move was one not customary with 
os. The Black Q. Bishop moves to the adversary's 
ti. B. s 4th, passing 1 orrr die Knight, and opening 
check. The two Books are then successively lost; 
the (L*s Kt.'s pawn advances in checking: anil, 
lastly, the roup mortal is given by the Knight at 
the Q. R.'s 3d. 

There is a somewhat similar anecdote to this in 
the Je Spurting Magazine'* for May ]Slio ; but the 
situation there pointed nut could never have 
occurred in the Persian gam e, u» It is asserted to 
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have done, for the Bishop i* made to net from a 
distmue of four squares off, to which, it' 1 ’ruutal 
powers, ns I have before observed, are indequate; 
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Sin,—The embonpoint of the French Empress 
Louisa-Maria lias at length produced, what I am 
sure none of us expected, an heir to the great 
Napoleon. Qj i such an neeasioi if could nu! refrain 
from mounting my Pegasus, however much it may 
he in vita Minerva," The poets of the Seine have 
very probably anticipated me in their birth-day 
compliment^; yet, though conscious of my infe¬ 
riority- l could not resist the temptation of entering 
the list, and immortalizing one lay by attaching it 
to the future fume of the rising King *>f the Romans, 
O! that there may soon he occasion to blazon forth 
bis or his father’s deeds in dirge, elegy, or epitaph I 
This last, sad, pious office to their manes, I would 
perform with the most heart-felt joy; and in my 
invocation, exclaim with Virgil— 

* Enth'iinnn liutfr, An-thuut, tuilo cotu?«l«! Utwew, 

Pftiiro imi? Gn/fo/*— 
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Ye Imp* of Corsica! begin ihc song: 

To thenits like ilibr rlt iiioniiic strains fjchng* 

‘The mossy fouutuia^ mid the peaceful abodes, 

Grael George'- virtue* :md Ike British muit U 
Delight pn more,—O thou* my voice inspire, 

Who -hull requite XupukwiV deeds wiih fire ! 

Rapt imp dreailetl times, die bard begun ! 

Marin filwdl COUfieif^ Maria bear a sou ! 

From mot obscure behold i hnmch arise, 

Whose baleful flower with ‘lenefft* fills the skits: 

A hellidi qnrit o'er its leat^ sthaU *prtad f 
And on its top descend the raven dread. 

Y c heavens ? from h igls tlic forked 1 igli utinjx>i i r, 
Lei thmn)^ crash* and duittfs iu. anger Jow'r * 

Nor fiirk imr %n ( >ik tin,* |Kjij h fiOU’ plunl dm!! .. •!, 
From storms no slicker* and from heat no sluuLc. 

AJ] criiiiL^ dudl rn,;g- p and t?v* rv Irani I prevail. 
Despoiling justice drop Ijit kmded Mile; 

War u*cr the world her IiIimhIv h ukK extend* 

And itn Jr robed guilt from griping hell asctsid* 

Slow roll iho years, avaunt the dreaded mom! 
lit darkness n* t, tmr, itated Iwlw, be bom ! 

See, Nature dretfill her wottted wreath* to bring. 
Sot breathes licr incense] now the diOoping Spring : 
S*r tufty Alp hi- angry licad recoil* 

See- duidflring la rests sink into the soil: 

See uokome cloadsf from bleeding Jnlhi rise. 

And Europe’* hWeti plmn-r invoke the sfcit^ ? 
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Hwfc J a dread voietr the deserti- hear with IHghi : 
M Avoid liis way ? & demon blast* fhe light ! 

A demon corner!"—the trembling hiih re*nuiid t 
*V approaching curse tlte rncks proclaim around 
Lei, earth receiivs him Irtrtn hid I: 

Hills sink with fright wkli rage the vtd%g swell? 
Vc cedar* droop, the nd went d*pbre; 

Be rough ye rocks: ye rapid floods, loud roar ! 

TV avenger comes f by amdimt lianis fhivr-M ; 
Who 1 tears, t> dtaf* —In \ blind who shall behold 1 
In thickest Filins lie shall immerse llie sight* 

Anti on the eye-boll pour carnal night: 

P Ttt he dial t,hn El obstruct th“ paths uf sound, 

And with dire noise the deufeifd liu* asluLuitl: 

Tlic don di bhiill yeD, die lanui Ids cmicti forego 
And fly hi terror* like the stricken rue. 

Bin sigh^ and murmur* die sad world afwlj hoar. 
And every face aliall fee! the freipieiu tear* 

In chains no inure shall arurl death be bound, 

And he IS** gjjm tyrant roam the world a round. 

A& die stem bolder lends his fleecy prey, 

Coop* up in pens, or lets diem harm less play; 
Alone on slaughter turned lik Visage mi ink 
By <hiy bis Hock* are waich'd, by night cunliiicd; 
TV tender lambkin fvorn its mod ter toco * 

He stays* nor known it* haple^ Ihn* to mourn; 
Thus ahaij mankind lita tyront can? engage, 

'Hie promised butcher of a future age* 

See bow iha ration! again -1 nation* rhe 3 

And ardent warrior* meet with hateful eye^ 

Tfie field* widi blood-smear’d be em t Vd o'er, 

And hm/i n inimp is, kkiidllng mtgvr, rw: 

The uw1e&? Bcyths *hatl into spcars be made, 

And rusty pIotigh*diarcs yield the tah fdoiiN blade. 
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Then too shall |irisoiL3 rim —tin.* cursed San 
Shall fiiikh wllJit liis tncMild .Sin- Wllij. 

Nm Tiiifii i dunlow to tlseir rtax shall yield, 

Kor tlie htmd shad *nd r<>ap the field* 

The wjuii to bm-i! dometts with surprize, 

Seen mndom lurin and billed icrdiirv die*: 

Ami mind the. guihuig roeka to hear 

Oid £ilL of water cltec k their *mid lisiiwr: 

Where RTfeen reeda rnmihk and I he btllnut) nmk 
Hartl ntmti|lft ure IbmiU—the dmgoti # a dire aljodes 
here spiry Hr and >hajH-!y lx>x: odium 
Are now waste raifrys thick j*qjlex’d vriili thorn: 

[ n dowry [kilnisf tin* leafier dinth succeeds. 

And to the odraiis lojftth*nubume wndu 

With pure of Uittlto dm wulve* dm)I gttutt rLe mead* 

Oti flpngkly boys the rav'nons tigers toed; 

Sot then tmlumned nliaU biem tin' 1 km mi-id* 

Nor vriirtmM fM-r|kHU? fiparethe pilgrim'* feet* 

The created basilisk. and gpedthd himke. 

In mimFrout coibf dial I lender ifitimu u±ke ; 

I II many 1 ;i rlimy told their young limb* ^rush. 

And witli ilieEr forkv Laiigue tlu-ir ■< bricks *jf migiibih Jsn.di, 

-Sink, eloimkl with blond, imperial Park sink f 
Bow down thy head* and from thy pntfjuri> dtriuk ! 

S^e trot die iiiHcfeaim that thy rotms disgrace ; 

See not thy fat lire sons and damgltinte hasc, 

Wlm rk- in crowds Ami ckatiVoUE prey denialid t 
Impatient Sir the meed from Satan* hand I 
See not ilie groan mg lyitfoiH who attend*— 

Tlw sway tla-y curse, bin in wibrrdsstnii bend ; 

Nor view thy altars thronged with ai 1)001 kings 
Ami heap'd with Spuds thy bandit army bridge 






For thee Avernus 1 breezes blow. 

Ami &tas of fire in realms Tartarian glow. 

See Heaven enragt*!* its red right arm displays 
And break* upon thee in a lightning-blaze ! 

Nu more die sun shall gild thy towers laid low, 

Niff trembling Cynthia fill lor dice her bows 

Bui lost;, tTerwheWd by fine's avenging doom, 

Out rush of nighty one ail-prevailing gluoiih 
Shall Jeiw thy n*wrti; the Light its sway iWgiu 
And Sivuufs evjerLasting night be thine f 
The mis duUL waste, the Aie* in biiioke decay* 
Rocks fall to dim* and mountains nidi away; 

But fixes! shall God?s avenging power remain; 

Thy puiil-hinrnt shall Wu nor Ceoae NajHjleuu^ pain 3 
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The angels bend from heaven to elude lliv tiny* 

Oh friend helmed! thy happy flight delay 

iimoue we kneel, aubmisu to Fate 1 ! behest. 
Though kveu cornwive hjitow loud mir breaSL 
E'en here* while fcbdred worth* in manhoods bloom, 
Sinks prematurely in the silent lomb j 
Oh h-ach our way ward hearts tu kl^ the rod I 
And bear (Ikr licit d" a gracious God- 

ALl- ! could warm afGcctkm* ardent prayer, 

Frefcr T d in vain f thy valued Being spuit;— 

Could iigcd virtue move the pi lying yties— 

Heard ^ere the mother 1 * v L >u^ die Artery crita;— 
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Still hod ihy liberal alul exalted miutb 
A firm example granted to mankind; 

Proved 1;mkitesi= friendship not lih erupt v unities 

Ami taught tin? sdftah heart a generous nim. 

kc%n T d the parent weeps ! her guardian son 
Ton* front her Unite f—excfcimg, “IT *y will bn done! 

V ridier buproflie! to whose 1 mrnitrt qinijt power, 

I betid in thirh affliction's heuvi&t hour. 

The great Redeemer lives ! who soon shall call 
My trembling: steps from this terri^lrhil ball 
T*> mansion* bright; when- lull'd on Jean/breast. 

By seraph* welcom'd to ini mortal rest - 
Uu&dbig hnppriies* lib virtm- crown*. 

For liunutn frailties CEtrarian fiiitli atones ,* 1 

Eiirh mournful sbter, wMil with piercing 
Vainly attempts m clieek the heart's nVrtlnw; 

Oil ! snatch'd Jntm earthly view ami kin beloved ! 

Uy Ur adored* by virtqeS ^elf approved: 

O'er ihit% with oficr rimt, still we hung* 

Anil caught the pious lUctalej of thy tongue: 
Convulsive | tain in. evVy feature spoke, 

Yvt Christian fortitude sustained ihi- stroke. 

TW regions vast a brother's life divide-. 

Sail pilgrim lie, near Gungirtf ample tide; 

>Jor time, nor space, tlm raging grief contnuik 
Uncheck'd by time nr sp&re, it nmdi bit *jul; 

Till AVixiimtlietif sorrows geiul v flow. 

Qh w guardian of nsy child ! by death laid low! 
Shelter'd in merry I— While we weep thy douin, 

Witil deep regret wr con template the tomb. 
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A few short vt-sirs la faith s elixir i a ye di-clo£C 
Seraphic union J free fmm inarm! woe** 

From ill* to ramie tin? righteous oft is I some, 

To coumkes jays, while we pri^umpiiiuiis mourn! 

0!i ! spirit pure ! edttfiid [minis b<r thim— 

With fervem prayers appruadi the Lhroiic divine. 
For t% furlum, implore Ahnigifiy God* 

That myn t>enjgn may flicker mir darksome road 5 
From soULdi isons mir erring -nub n-tlwni;— 

Thy manly worth, mir ringing, cadles* theme;” 
May kindred virtues emulation move, 

TUI pleased we fallow to ihe realm* of Jove. 
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TRANSL ATI ON. 

Ferujocn t 3 i^ Great—no edimal wm Ik*—* 

[Im farmed lib- d»iwt of mankind ; 

He justice diupbjvd m every decree; 

To mercy was ever mdiind. 

By justice and mercy lii* acts -mod raLifrsscd* 
Thu.- F«idwm immortal Wtuwe; 

For the worthy, the guilty* t 1 it j rich* the oppressed, 
In their proven repeated liis name. 
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ft' ft hinj;. or u judge*,—take him for your jpiide 
Bs? nii-rriM. mild, jm:, as lit- - t 
O’er faction llifin shrill I lien triumphantly ride. 
And, like him, thou immoral ahalt 1 m- ! 


A N'OTHER Til A NS LA Tl 0 N. 


l-’KnLiKJUN tiio Just was u great mtui of yore, 

Whose in me ns a justice was great;— 

But why ?—He was sure not compounded uf more 
Hi tu i i* common to (hi- mortal atale. 

By lib bun my and justice he gained lids good iimiie, 
liupunkl to every degree ;— 
tie us just, and as good, and in all just the same. 
Vim’II Iji- jitii aieli a justice its he. 


Mr, Eli iron, — Two gentlemen have sent you 
what they call translations of n Persian quatrain, 
— but in doing this they have displayed consum- 
mate ignorance of die language they wished to 
render;—nothing can be more remote from the 
truth than their versions. I speak decisively, for 
I nm, without flattery, an excellent Orientalist, 
llut they will perhaps say— -“si quid umisti rectJus 
istis candidus import! i" w ell then—-take the follow ¬ 
ing—on its fidelity you may rely. I have observed 
in it the Horntmn maxim of giving rrrbum verba; 
but though it is strictly faithful, it may not, perhaps, 
be perfectly intelligible. This is not my affair, nor 
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will 1 attempt to elucidate its obscurities. Sir 
William Jones praises it—his reasons for so doing 
1 care not about;—they might have luecu the same 
which ihfineoeed the University of Aberdeen* w hen 
they so highly extolled the yuodtibelical questions 
of Duns Scorns:—viz. because they did not under¬ 
stand them!! You will remember too, that— 
"omae iguutum est pro mngnifW— 

Zti error hwiitrwig, nu lI ol" tnural-i 
Sn nlh i mn liiul !.i v* M£>saiouArj- gnu*:; 

AiJiI r rtrangtf iii —IlU farm \ras Lnuiilinl in 

Nisr liatfmm bnttlr, uur a full 1 * skin, 
aim* tie tit} hm- wu* wdt trj do, 

Hm wae as uuttikiitinjj ba u J«v 

l>tj I 111 j II like lilnij md tin Ml rlinJl Lj curtly bi- 

Juftt sucli jiMirtkrr sitiibburn regm* n* tic. 


Some of the words certainly possess a double 
meaning, as may be seen by a reference to Richard¬ 
son’s Dictionary. I give them both under, but it 
is past a doubt that they are wrong, and I right. 
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a name , „ . 
Happy .... 
angel .... 
musk 

ambergris .... 
form’d , „,. 
justice .... 
liberality .... 
reputation .... 


obstinate in error 
base, vile 
missionary 
leathern bottle 
iish’s skill 
kneaded 
revenge 
alms 
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EPIC It AM FROM THE FRENCH* 

This rlivmyr ma He can't write pro**^ 
However much he tries;— 

Nnw read hia verse—it plainly shows 
How much The fellow tie*. 


THE BATTLE OF BAH ROSS A- 

Hail. Grab mu f who hiial nobly won 
Thy coimiry’ft Wiles weiLl firm arm* 

And mnde thy star of war so height ;— 

The Litit brave <leed which tiiau kwt done, 

Shall strike tins foe with drticul alarm. 

And crown with glory wild IkmJS3B v t height t 
Whilst future jiints with applause shall ]iay f 
Tim hardy luirdt tliou luu smutch'd this duy. 

Tlfcough fierce Napoleon Erive lu dim. 

And mttr the lustre of the day 
So full to ihee of fair renown* 

Ah ! never shall it nst with him. 

To turn bright Glory's steps away. 

Who trer will love to claim tlux? lor Iter own ■— 
Dtmntle^ in war f — T mid rtttW perils gttol, 

Tliy country buits thee—pillar of Iter stale f 

Though ttern when War attention calls. 

And bids thee arm thy heart m steel. 

And ilrown ttieh tk'lfhii vlyli in fight ; 



Though vers'd in that life aiijwK 

Thy soul cm rrtntl friendship f'ctl, 

And in L'iieh mfltt tie dflight; 

Thee. Friendship, Love, tlu-ir nil ling vot’n," lititt, 
Yet most thy Country SWiys thine ardent mind. 

Thy bright utreer ill bold pursue, 

And make- Driuniniii** tiw-s betid low, 
tVjld wilted with jn±t alarm; 
fab® Collin’- nrettkd sons sludl rue, 

'11*0 dreadful strength of G niitinn’s blow, 

Thu tniiiqueriug miglit of Crraliam’* arm. 
Glory's bright beams slid) sparkling bind thy brow. 
And Lliy prom I deeds exulting mttious kiiuu t 


ANECDOTES. 

Tsie following is :t ridiculous Grub Street mistake 
I once met with. Lord Bacon mentions ns n proof 
that the Turks are barbarians, “their want of 
stirpes, or hereditary rank." A learned writer, 
who did not quite understand the term, said— 
“tie thought it very hard that a whole nation should 
be stigmatized its barbarians, merely because they 
did nol ride with stirrup*!" 


I hate heard the following anecdote related of 
Mr. Boyd, the author of the if Indian Observer/’ 
and by some supposed to have been Junius, hi 
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a party, after dinner, where the <e pouting vine” 
was made to “ weep" rather too copiously, an 
Hibernian gentleman, diking umbrage at some¬ 
thing or other, threw (though fortunately without 
efftHJt) a bottle at Mr* Boyd's head,—this placed 
the latter in an unpleasant dilemma;—the Hiber¬ 
nian was his particular friend, and he saw that 
his intoxication :t!one had caused the not: he could 
not then justly resent it, yet custom forbade his 
passing it over unnoticed, and a dud seemed 
inevitable, A happy stroke, however, concluded 
the affair amicably. Turning to die company, he 
said —■** 1 believe, gentlemen, we must overlook 
this on the score of mv friend's general exeel- 
lenres;—indeed, he has hut one fault—that of 
passing the bottle a little too quickly." Such 
admirable presence of mind mid good-nature 
restored order instantly. All were delighted; and 
the Hibernian himself, so completely nolle red by 
it. as to make an immediate and ample apology. 


** Vflphwoni ilu public m enter les amours f 
Suns came cn tcrivam varies vo? diftCdOn/' 


Iloli-tAC. 









u []xna mri&tftU- iMitnxuM^ idftaiitt tit #vliu 
Qurtni^ni fortasse oninihu^ pl^ccafuJ 1 — 

FUtf. E^jjit. 
















OX AMPHIBOLOGY. 


h ' Sex t eui unct rroin aiu 1 omb%uu(^ lmb p 
Now torwiini m»rrh p then rou nter-tnn ix-h m6n : 

Tb van, imu ilm in un!rf a tilth- leisit^ 

khd now ilit rear tins c-htutgefb] tqnwlrm bihaiU; 

TUiu unwanl :Viii]pbbbjtft:t firings in meet 
Hlt —nnr turns lirr in tbi rjuiuk rrtrrfiL“-= 

Ca>i hatme's Scri&eleili ad. 


8™.—Hiring already troubled you with disaerta- 

tJUIin Oil AnagmiUS Illtd t llTO ?) i >grntns t ] COUIO HOW 

to those f£ dtfficiks nug»," which range under die 
the generic name of Amphibology,—and the sub- 
jeet, as it is curious, will, I trust, plead my excuse 
for indulging rather largely in quotation. 

Of simple equivocation, or merely the doubtful 
signification of one word, I do not so much intend 
to treat, as of that artificial construction, by which 
the sense of a sentence or more, is thrown into 
ambiguity, iind marie to admit of n double inter¬ 
pretation. That the undents excelled in this art. 
we cannot doubt, when we recollect that there 
were numerous schools instituted among them, 
where this was the chief, and almost the only, 
science studied. 

I allude to the temples at Delphi, Tor an 
idea of the proficiency to which they attained, it 
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is only necessary to read a few of their infallible 
oracular responses,—infallible they were necessa¬ 
rily, for, being ever eoustructed in ambidexter 
form, they were ready to coincide with any event 
that might happen. Thus, as an instance, the 
dreadful prediction pronounced to .'Eneas by CV- 
lEeno. She inform* him, that he and his com¬ 
panions should never possess u city in Italy, until 
they had been compelled, by hunger, to eat up 
their own tables 11 

il iuafr’i cbtnm ritigetis nm'oilmc urlx-m, 

Qulm to rUrn nnvtnniue injuria cidi-i, 

Anibc^ii tiubignt wnWs ahsumiiru oul’u^oa,™ 

Had they been devoured by tlu> Cyclops, lost in 
the storm, or had they perished in any other wav, 
the oracle had been pronounced divine and true: 
but, ns it was also possible for them, as the event 
proved, to arrive safe in Italy, and build there a 
city;—observe what mi excellent cot/ft (in reserve 
in this case was prepared by the oracle, to justify 
its response,— l * to keep it to the ear, but break it 
to the sense." It was very natural, on a long 
perilous voyage, that some of the sailors should, 
in a fit of hunger, attack “ orbein totalis enisti, 
patulis nee parcere quadm,"—eat np the biscuits 
which they used as treueher* for their meat, and 
these, bv a very allowable poetic license, were 
easily termed tablet ,— 

“ Hens ’ etinm consarornrai, famuli Jdiif f— 

and thus the gods always come off victoriously. 
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Of more artful construction was the answer 
uivcii by die Pythia to Phyrrhus, when he consulted 
her respecting his future success in war ; she 
replied,—“ Aio tc, CEaicide, Romanos vincere 
posse/—" 1 say that you, Phyrrhus, shall the 
Romans conquer, —thus leaving the pronoun so 
bajjpily dubious, that it might serve either as 
ngept or object;—-also the oracle to Crains— 

Xjjikrtoc ’AW Oo/kic, piytAtfr BuiXwnt. 

"CrtwiK having crossed rht H*tvs, ahafl deatruy * great t-iupitv.” 

Uut, exclusively of the oracles, where, indeed, 
it ivas a ‘* siuc qud non,” the ancients frequently 
indulged in Amphibology in their compositions; 
the following is an example from Terence:—“Ego 
me a mare luuie fateor, —where the sense may 
cither be, " l confess that I love her or," I con¬ 
fess that she loves/' A precisely similar one fre¬ 
quently occurs in Persian, from the similarity of 
the inflection iu the two nouns :■— 

y •&} W* 

Uf V - b 

\ "* J - 

is either,—“ your countenance converts tlarkuess 
into light; at your presence, mourning is turned 
into joy;'—-or, *■ light is turned into darkness by 
your countenance; at your presence, joy become* 
Sorrow/ The confusion in the vowel-point, also, 
often gives rise to ambiguities like these; thus— 

^ ^ j£*j j 1 yj-* 


os 


SOS 

mtiy in sail either,—day and night I am inces¬ 
santly imploring God, that y«ur head may ever be 
crowned,"—-or, u 1 am prnyine that your head may 
l>e upon the wall—that you may he beheaded.’* 

Indeed, the orientals, in all matters of this kind, 
ever keep pace with ns—■“ baud ineqtuili passu,” 
And the following anecdote from their records, is 
not inferior to anything uf the kind that can 
where he shewn, 

“ Aktj] being displea-sed with Ills hrother, the 
celebrated All, went over to Mon wry eh, who, as 
a proof of the sincerity of lib imentions, desired 
him to curse All. Ah he would admit of no refusal, 
AkijJ thus addressed the congregation: — O peo¬ 
ple ! yrra know that All. the son of Aboo-taleb. is 
iny brother; now Moaweyeb has ordered me to 
curse him, therefore, may the curse of God be 
upon him I* So that the curse would npplv either 
to \li or Moaweyeh," 

Tlmt England herself has not remained quite free 
from this kind of evasion, the well,known scuteuce, 
“Xoli regrm occidere timers botmm est" testifies: 
—this was the or tier sent by an Archbishop to the 
barons, who were then in anus against their sove¬ 
reign, find who had applied to him for advice res- 
jK'otjng their conduct to his majesty. It served as 
a salvo to liis conscience, and, at the same time, 
left the borons at liberty to do what they pleased; 
For They might read it (according to Fuller’s very 
happy translation) either as,—to kill tho king 
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fi^or. not to do it is good,”—or, iJ u, kill the kin- 
tear not, t« do it is good.” On a similar plan, 
w;j, the ambiguity of tin,- comma, arc constructed 
those riddles, one of which ■' I've seen 

a comet drop down hail." &c. : ami by n similar 
mis placing of the comma, occurred the facetious 
mistake recorded by the modem Josephus, where, 
when the parson should have read—" A man going 
to sea, his tt ifij fleyires the prayers of \ he congre¬ 
gation,” read it —“ A man going to see bis wife, 
desires the prayers of the congregation!" 

Unt the most difficult, and at the same time 
amusing examples of Amphibology, an- those which 

commonly go by the name of Jesuitical verses,_- 

verse* which receive directly opposite meanings, 
if ifiid in different order. Thus the following 
hues, Jf read as rhey stand, must he admired for 
their staunch loyalty, but let them be perused 
preording to the order of the figures prefixed to 
them, and nothing can more strongly savour of 
rank Jacobinism. 

1 I loffi TOT CQtifltrj “tut Ifal ihv-S Afcw.ll PLU'N fill [Wi,. | ** 

3 E**” 0 *** »° ,li ' I Tluu ffcguc ,f rfrtn«-.Ttirmi(i(V*nn'j 

J T “' Ux,1!CI1 *** T ,W am; Cut. lilIt 

6 iMnt *u<! ruin tti» the CJusc-B OfFi-im*, fc. Ufc*fr,«il ]tmt 

Tlie above, I am sorry to say, was not spoiled off 
as a mere jeu-d'espru. but was actually composed 
to lend its artful aid to the cause of anarchy, | 
have it from a friend, who himself picked it np 
wit h many other similar production?, as they w ere 

v 
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circulated. previous to the rebellion in 1 
amongst tin 1 I'nited Irishmen 1 l do not doubt but 

the following ... another sucli poem 

into monkish Latin, was applied to tlie very same 
laudable purpose 1 

1 INci I ill- Iti irn ".jiLLl - Z Citllt I A ftjpcl n 1 h nn — 

2 Affi 111 Jit tJ iCEt ItiJhi aiLfl — ] VjJcuHl- inllri wna — 

& SnfifrtDiui]irnni.lu:c.\ lU — 7 Tcitipliihi HlfertuniEa — 
ft fUfrtftrt IK* m£— 8 Cut Pupa taiptf*Eur 

f r Aliqrc C9IIM nniaiur— M Cunrajuni* fie irunlt— 

Jft |:v^ilj|i4 intn In-=i1 ux— 13 Cum ii;c nsth, Tinuni, puit— 
ilk Aiiui npiu ramuf — 13 llime Hiwtm r^iil mn wpii 
H Mf^im itiMrait - \U CaElinrb-ui rm i t iajuL 

[ have here ventured to supply myself a couplet 
that was wanting, lnit 1 will not so far affront 
my rentier’s penetration as to point out to him 
width couplet that is. In prose also there luive 
been siuiilnr compositions^ but of these the most 
ingenious and entertaining, is n letter of recom¬ 
mendation written by the celebrated ('ordinal 
Richelieu, Monsieur Campy, a Savoyard friar, 
solicited the Curd in id for u letter of credence in his 
behalf to the French Ambassador at Rome, to 
w hich court Uc was proc ceiling, and this Richelieu 
readily granted; hut as an exercise of his ingenuity, 
lie amused himself by composing it in rids very 
singular form, that if it be read u> consisting of 
Single lines only, it is coached in the most flat¬ 
tering terms, and gitr- lljc most favourable view 
of Monsieur < but if it be considered a- divided 
into two columns, and the hist only read, then, 
;dus ! tiie }K>or friar comes woefully orT indeed! 
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I Jmve heard this letter adduced as a specimen 
of the Cardinal's general epistolary style, ami the 
whole transaction brought forward as a proof of 
his duplicity, artifice, and cunning. In the game 
place it is asserted that Monsieur Campy, in conse¬ 
quence, long lived in fruitless hopes* aud at last 
died through disappointment and vexation. But 
as this is a mere gratis dictum, unsubstantiated by 
any proof, ] consider it ns n malevolent, uncha¬ 
ritable insinuation, and have followed the mure 
prolndde and favourable interpretation of his con¬ 
duct, The letter, then, was simply an admirable 
jcu-d'esprit, and Monsieur Campy without doubt 
received an ample reward, for giving Richelieu so 
excellent an occasion for displaying his ingenuity. 

1 am sorry 1 cannot give it in the original French, 
for thi* 1 have in vain searched. 


—Mud? ■ Campy* j Mroyidlf 
In hi Ijc tile hiitfif liiiLti you 
of llkh hftcr. 111 ? 15 0Y\i- of Ehe knot! 
YkCkaiu ^ruui iKiii I ?Tcr 

kiatv. TTg- h-ti i^akncsttv clolml mo 
to uiTc IkRRii t fftttai fluto yen i*f 
rtEfimmaiiilalmn, h!iil 5 i I jpriiiltd le 
hii inurtriim tj ; fat beJl#ve me* f3f| 
I wmU be vf jj im jaw *h*uU be 
miltnkifix i ee Tint linnvrm^ Uim. 
ft* ; Li LLfi.'ji Krthrm teen 

*Jro in' nf -my fiftlkni fniinihii 
[ ■ im-ill; dr ran t<t wJrtrtliA jau 
til Inks rfl]it£Llt| mtiir- rtf him* 
oml **y hip jifntiiicY 

in tny —-faj I mu.} 

■Jiurt yon eIlch^-^piioi be a rn.im 


Ftliu, *-( tbe Oird ^f -jf Sk. OtmikiE, 
af sfui {ram bit by ilu_uj 
tlinawri, wist. kidded* t Ij n | , i-.T,r 

Ail I liA'n convened witSi’i 
fco vfriie Eia ynti in hh fi-TOU?. and 

m-JciKc lu tuis bcusir, wieH aiy 
hi* merit* f Maurc jcu+ titfujj Elian eo 
I ke (tram* infinitely ynui iciiram.— 
wiring in olkiFjju him hv beTu^ 
T n«t£il be iptetat if ytlk ure ft i<j* 
Pin tbut Account ■b> ■ nee pvrccni h;»» r £c 
itcncdp Uni frwi fi» nthvr rrmtEm 
(hiR jrrw act nioix ihikii any 

mpeal 

that toy offrwl ut iliijiUx.*is him 
ll nlj. my 1 love him a* iiiyull, ain-H 
r iitiT tiicittf jiMKif nr nipnitiii n-T tti 

P2 
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S1TfeTrn};T pTWrt (ft thti TrurliL 
I liniw ilui u ram u 
h* witli him, 

will (Junk iftff fl?r Ifalt Ailtizjei— 
ri'Uity* 4«th Muder tii- I,, 

4 ftV SJSorr 41 lL llu* HjhfttL I tt* 
Tw 1 !ld Ambajii JajrftO?nna: al flenae. 


ihit\ m be cttpftbl* nf dn£ng mm iff. 
™*G to bo* fminptf la hii virtue iml 
Will U*¥F MEilF =B well U ||l_>*J,'tf. JUlif 

thi fempnutc whiitti f Ihtv 4if jnui 

«ili further of him In pi, in la 
V«nr mgit rtt^Sl. iml., Jf IrbcKitn. 
I'srii, 23 l]| tfgrt. 


k wfl here very probably suggest itself t« many 
<>l my readers, as ir did to me, that this mode of 
writing letters would to mi a very iug'uiuus cypher 
for the correspondence of lovers, &<\ It would 
rtTtnhdy, it must he owned, bo rather difficult, 
hut this difficulty would only enhance the ultimate 
pleasure. and the grateful vanity atten ding success 
Would fully compensate the labour of attainin'? it. 
This idea 1 Bud ba* not escaped others, and the 


following Is n specimen, of which Hie key is the 


same as to the Cardinal's letter. 


11 f lie uiJHfcsM naj iloreil fnirtid! 

UllEctJ I Jhriit tJIlHt votlf friiiildlv lw*»ini, 

the vhKoiu tPbHBlinui nlucli m]l 

m J Jjluaopi btrniL!i| tlMJT; l I tU >oca jny f 
l hm nmr late n UVUrkd icvrti writs, mil 
trpul tlie day Mtal jnitudui. My IhjsEialjI it 
f«H, eliL tJaanj^EKjlilp. inn! jumina. 
■ wife*—It il Iiie mnisaai M iru&I u i 
err mm 111 iIatp, Ehr hhpeeuw 

bt md.'p, ^u-jld 4w*y* fcfew* imfilwhljrj 
Am autrin^ niiiilrii Hint, bur unruly, 

ItVit in lhtr hmwi wriilt u«l Sht? |i the 
—nl {a »1l fhi hr-[(m^nnTh?miL mnul, 
t «mCttnY|t^td my iutfck*.4n| J ikr * nvll LLEi [■ mi:tt 
SllMllhc pittas.— r.rhL Ttilly hi* 3 ul uatleoJiGii 
Miff'Fi ttiaVl r ttk hhiiSi IV pbfl nnwtailK lme^i 

ffi I 111' OjsTi "■ finSJ 1 elm n i ii I IhtJE, i'll 

*n*wti UU* *h«rtt p my imitcf 

1 * le! lUIJriL. a ltd I anight bdl t baud 

hsm : tnay yuu ■■ 1*1 iml, II I Hill uto- 
Jiij'jn ■ li ibffffmnjl with tif ^uii, Air, 


blaiE ■« | uni in till' mnCrimMiEiijI itati* 
vhii-St L-ti etrf Ikc^l itk naij^Efi wi lh naimi, 
Btrh Ikt Jls rlhm l dUCitiuMi p ti-HJTiT r' 

hiti^liud EM lllw nwhl aEMiiWv Uf DfSb- 
btiTr ncvtfr foainrl Uw Jfam ftianail Itf 
lifllll Eo jetton =ti 4 ) nvDMMit^ fram IJlce 
imtusEci^ mbit iHni, by CGnflniag ) i l« mute 
Tffin j gifl iFtiind. mil nut it *11 u * 

wh^m it* hu e'Eicb^m — tni llb-at pnty f 
Irttl TEflfl tc» ih it fllhiii by iMmn, 

* ellrrlillX, ^E-L'^rtlkl , |Ue| r. hi hldy, 

d^Eght wt hu'h volilv and lid. sib# » j’ 
ICVEvnnMJi filaHiitflhk S& Una ]W«„ 

thill h* dirtew rrjj'-| hi lluMrra imc ellucIi ui-r-rr 
jjjbf m J MtILII e*S 1 fltr ncrai of hil tdfl) 
ui 1 iL» iihjecl+ mid I i.isla 1 <.^(.1111 he dtif a-riu^ 
i*y nti in &hc wtml thvn, .tml tu 
ri ilnw pjj iM<hi3f-o!ii li4i*b^iiLl r my \<tTfi 

* flHMif? withutii thfr frUHtj I Aiul rn 
■h£e I* aiaU llliii j cuulil bl nu>iv 
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TJic following very dilbomte trifle may also be 
from its Amphilkd ogival eonstmotioci, 
as h<»toiurmg to the above species; though from 
its brine able to In? read either backwards or for¬ 
wards, ji has also « right to the name of u detiVs 
i way/ It iviis ike work most probably of some 
monk, who pored over it in his solitary cell tor 
weeks nr months; and though tills time may justly 
1“ deemed as misapplied, yet it would cemiirfy 
cost any one as latteh more to produce a match 
to it, — not that I mean to defend such useless 
labours. I readily acknowledge “tnrpe est difficilcs 
habere nttgaa/' yet J cannot; but admire the curious 
felicity here attained, The verse is applied to the? 
sacrifices of Abel and Cain j—in one way it is very 
well adapted to the first,— 

** Sacrum ptngiM- ilulw. noit tmicmm -.nrrAca'io." 

or, —■** 1 will give a fat sacrifice, not offer op a tau 
one;*' hut read backwards, and altering Lite punc¬ 
tuation, it will produce a speech ctpudly applicable 
to the sentiments of Cain •, thus— 

“ Sacrifiuiiw iLLUcrutu, mm Julio ^ogueumuu," 

or,—“ l will offer up u lean sacrifice, net give a fat 
rme." iii (he first way. the line is an hexameter, 
in tin- second, it pentameter; mid what rentiers it 
still more extraordinary, both verses arc Lnmiues, 
—that is, the middle and ending; of each, rhyme to 
iuje another, so that this, from the intmmms dif¬ 
ficulties ro be overcame, may flirty be unu sid-red 
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£iis the very ne plus ultra of the art. By the* wav, 
as 1 have mentioned“ devil's renter" 1 might as 
xvell here explain the weaning of the term, mid 
this simply is, verses that read backwards and for¬ 
wards the same: tin* difficulty of com posing' which 
hits procured them the above appellation. 

I only at this moment recollect two examples ; 
— one in Greek — ara/ie/ia, ml p&vav ir&tvi — 
which is frequently inscribed on baptismal fonts 
in England,* and signifies, " wash the sins, uot the 
face only: 4 * and this in Persian, iy„. jb Jji which 
means "hegave vtw rest.” Apropos of which, it 
is fully time fur me to give this to my renders. I 
will therefore conclude, 

Nugarcm Amatok. 


ns MAHKIAM. CONSIDERED AS y HELKUOt s 
CONTRACT. 


Si*,— (laving heard various opinions sjiortcd in 
company respecting the Institution of Marriage, 
considered by some as a civil, hy others as a reli¬ 
gious, contract, 1 beg leave to offer some observa¬ 
tions oil the subject, through The medium of the 
Si MonfusMil Mi ms 1 II; my and though not any 

■■ TIiia ii!-"Ti|hdun fit. tb< loiii iii So \Jnri i, S^iuiugham, iit.il 
m*.i jLhj 1* f^imU uu Oil luin in SatMlImrU t hurt'll, dt^Uinv 
iiicit tin tlia* Mt IfitiUm In Efrsc x- 
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thing Lii them may lie uciv or striking, yet, when 
thrown together, and duly considered, tliey will* 
f think, tend to prove that Marriage is of divine 
institution ; mid Mint. consequently, it is more a 
religious Limn a civil contract. Prior having 
claimed n collateral descent equally long as that 
of Bourbon or Nassau, as tin 1 soil of Adorn and 
of' Ere. so l, being almost as nearly related to 
tliat couple ini Mat himself, fee] myself authorizes! 
to take the liberty of first adverting tn their mar¬ 
riage. We are taught to believe, by the highest 
authority, thfit when the "Teat Author of our 
being brought these good folks together, w He 
blessed thum” — ['lieu. chap. 1, ^. 28 1 this, without 
twisting tlic meaning of die word to my own 
purpose, was, Must he pronounced a blessing upon 

t bem. and thus Co HSt'c rated bij jtrttiji r their Union. 
(vide Johnson.) 

The Jewish marriage was solemnized by the 
Rabbi, who used to pronounce the following bene¬ 
diction :— “ Blessed her thou, I) Lord, who hast 
created man mid woman, and ordained marriage,” 
&e. When wo advert to the- marriage * if Christians, 
wo find that our Saviour blessed mid sanctified it 
by Itia presence. MV are also told that it was at 
a marriage- feast where ho wrought bis iirsi mi rode, 
in our ceremony, we begin with, “ We a re gathered 
together here in tin* sight of (Jod,” &e. M'e rail 
it “liuly matrimony,”—and why ? Because ii was 
instituted of (Sod, or, recording to the Jewish 
benediction, ordained. Let ns now seriously rts 
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Hoot on the following expressiont— “Those whom 
Gait hut h joined let no man put ns under." 

Il we consider that we are correct in snykig, 
“ those tv horn God hath joined together," we can- 
tmt hut i'r>us icier the institution a religious one, 
for if it be a civil ceremony, tve ought to sm\ — 
*' those who have joined than selves together,"- — - 
'T* " those whom ] ’ (the officiating layman or 
priest) “join together." I feel convinced, in my 
own mind, that any person who reads, without 
prejudice, but with attentim, the inn mage service 
of our Church, must allow that it is a religions, 
and cut awfully religious, ceremony, 

1 well know it will be advanced, that the form 
itf the marriage service is of htnnnu invention ;— 
gtanted. And is not our form of public w orship 
equally so P But is our intending that, publis' 
worship of less moment—fes expected of us,— w 
more lightly tectued, as. wind Johnson terms it, 
" < f religious net vf revere nee £" At the same 
time that I allow the J'orni of matrimony to lie of 
iumimi invention, 1 aver that the institution of it 
ib founded on Divine Authority. In proof of this 
assertion, ! must lug leave to note some passages 
in addition to those to which [ have already 
adverted. ts nett the giving the woman to die 
inau, founded on the Almighty bringing the 
wntimi to the turn ? Does not Adum then say, 
(Gnu chap. ii. v. 28) “ This ts now lame of my 
hone, milt f)e.*bi of my th'sh. And dues not the 
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man, in ou r gerrice^ lufike a liecl&mtkm to tin? 

cffbotj though nol m thi* same words r Dues 
lie not conclude by marrying the woman in the 
niton* of the Father, and of the Son, and of ike Holy 
Spirit, ? Can any compart he more solemnly or 
more religiously ratified ? I may be linked, from 
whence came the form of marrying with the ring: 
—u it not a civil ceremony r I gram it may be ; 
anti it is of so ancient a date, that the primitive Jews 
used it in their marriage ceremony, with tin- fol¬ 
lowing words:— 1 « By this ring thou art my spouse, 
according to the custom of Moses, and the children 
of Israel. But to proceed. The man mid woman 
are afterwards blessed in the name of the “ Eternal 
tiod," &e.: they arc then declared to be man and 
w ife, in the name of the Father, fa*.; and, lastly, 
receive n blessing in as awful a form ns our Church 
admits; and in as solemn language as any Church 
service can give it T 

To close what I have adduced in favour of 
marriage being a religions ceremony, an,] „f divine 
institution. I will subjoin the three following verses 

from the lJIth chapter of St. Matthew;_ - ll Have 

ye not heard l.hnt he, which made them in the 
beginning, made them male and female; anil said, 
for this cause shall a ttian leave father and mother, 
mid shall cleave- to his wife; and they twain shall 
be one flesh,—wherefore they arc no more twain, 
but one flesh: what, therefore, God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder," 

If we refer to the heathen nations, ivc shall find 
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that they ever held marriage so religious a cere- 
motiy, as never to have if performed without their 
priests solemnly in a the wane by sacrifices, and by 
calling on their deities to wit ness the sacred con- 
trad , and by invoking them t<> blc^s the marriage 
covenant. Tims, then, by considering the marriage 
ceremony simply a civil contract, we, in this, outdo 
the heathens themselves. I am roiirineed in my 
own mind. that if the marriage ceremony was 
performed hi a more awful mid solemn manner 
than even the canons of <mr Church direct; and 
if the divine institution of it was more thoroughly 
impressed on the minds of those who are married, 
we should not see so many couples putting them- 
selcejt of under, as tie now do, lu this Frenchified 
age of fashionable inconstancy, vicious politeness, 
and licentious gallantry. If it was my province 
to give advice, 1 should recommend to parents and 
guardians, to impress on the minds of their children 
and wards, that marriage is of divine imtiintim ; 
tluit they si 101 tld seriously reflect on the state of 
their own hearts, and cautiously observe the con¬ 
duct and disposition of each other, before they 
enter into a religious engagement;—and that, 
hat mg been pronounced mnu and wife In the 
name of find* un sophistry of the present age 
should induce them fora moment to consider that 
engagement a mere civil contract; for when once 
the uiurriaffc ceremony b lightly esteemed, the 
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bonds of union are easily snapped by the artful 
euMiistry of the designing libertine, or bv the more 
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dazzling acquirements of tiie unprincipled man of 
fashion. These are my nudi^guii^d sentiments ; 

;Liui bail I ;i 'Wtcr, :l uughter, or a son. I should 
use every endeavour to convince them, that though 
the form might be considered m part as civil, yet 
the actual marriage was of divine institution, and 
therefore ought to be most religiously observed 
by both parties, if they have any regard for their 
happiness hereafter, or their respectability here. 

As t consider religion without morality hi be n 
farce, so do I menu, by the w ords “ religiously 
observed," true fidelity, which b :i strictly cimsei- 
entiotis observance of that virtuous and faithful 
love, which the contracting parties so honourably 
promise, so openly avow, and so sacredly pledge 
to each other till 1L death do them part." 

To the pen of Gisborne, both married and un 
married are under the greatest obligation. His 
s ‘ Cottsidentthms antecedent to Marriage,” ran not. 
be too carefully read,—his duties of matrimonial life 
cannot be ton strictly practised. By on attentive 
perusal of hi* pages, the most beautiful and nccom^ 
I dished woman may make her charms still more 
attractive ; and the most gay ami elegant num 
may obtain that knowledge of the human heart, tis 
to ensure to himself* by a kind anti affectionate 
attention to the woman of liis choice, that lilisa- 
fulness, which domestic felicity, arising from a 
mutually honourable and virtuous conduct r etui 
alone give. 
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Frequently Ho we bachelors smile ut the expres- 
sion * £ for fitter, for worm* ; M and ttrifrlaghiagly 
allege, that the dread of the latter deters us fr-un 
becoming Benedicts* How for art 1 we surpassed 
in this respect hy the Athenians, the burthen of 
whose eotig, at their marriage feast, was—^ hl^.uyot* 
KaKov, tfyoy Zfuaitt ,".— 4 -1 quitted the bad, I found 
the better. ’ From this we rend, they never 
dreamed ot such a tiling ns fin ding a lady wor.ie 
mid I am persuaded that it is, nine times out of 
ten, the fault of a bad husband, when the wife 
becomes worte, The Greeks hail also another 
custom, viz.—that of writing over the door of the 
bridegroom’s house, ‘ f MftSh- *1t« —" Let no 

evil enter here.” This induced Diogenes raicc to 
observe that the master had no right to go in :— 
and if the same custom was still in vogue, I am 
afraid the same Sarcasm might very justly be 
applied to some bridegrooms, who, when t hey do 
enter, carry with them as much evil as the man to 
whom the Cynic alluded. 

As a bachelor, l shall, for the future, lay aside 
the idea of a lady becoming worst*; and 1 hope 
other bachelors will follow so excellent on example. 
The only fault that run possibly be km! to tint 
charge of the ladies, and for which they often 
smart most grievously through the rest of their 
lives, is, parting with their hearts without consult¬ 
ing tlu:ir judgment. Of the danger arising from 
fixing the affect in us, without first giving reason 
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tin: command of the vessel, at the commencement 
of the voyage through life. Fielding thur&presftea 
his conviction:— 

“ Safif o'er the main «f life the n^-el ridf'is 
Whrat Passion flirts httfsaifc, junt Reason guides T 
W hSJsit idie, ’i ] hcj lia§ dmi fiidiXer lu?t, 

Ml*l ruck* and ijuUd&ititiU by die b u&t ; 

Nfi i:t rtjdn rttful nht Iterrp, in n~ port *nui tind s 
Turn'd up mid down by ivlty wauttnj wim 1 , M 

lu having left the vessel to be tossed about at 
random, —-and as there ate shoals? of jealousy and 
ill-tcmjwr— quicksands of treachery and seduction 
—whirlpools of rum null infinity —besides inimmc- 
ralilr rocks of destruction, scattered over the 
ocean o| life, — jt is natural to suppose that the 
vessel must at Inst strike or go dm™ : I therefore 
venture to give you. the Mowing lines on the 
same idea. 

When oVr die £cnihr-lli)witi£ titles. 

While Sufi rJi+j 
^ idi'lh su'L-lld the nail, 

*1 ho Weak* frail bark of wnmim ridus, 

Tin- mmi iiwIbtiirb’iL, mid wdc-™, 

Hcaaan will pilot her over the deep* 

Bat wJutii cltnKbd tin* 

Thwt ajj&e* 

And that u<in[x*i uf Iove T diuaditJ moat \ 

Thfr ptliit b bliiifii s ti T 
The helm b not ooctmfad, 

And lliia way and tiiui die vvsard in {mi ; 

She rexk* and she- iwls, — 

She sullies—*tm heels*— 

Shi* fhiJiidm at uml h b>si ? 
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Having trespassed so lout; on your patience, and 
that of your readers, f now rake my leave, with a 
sincere wish, if you are u bachelor as well 
as myself, that we may meet with women whose 
attractions are heightened by virtue, good sense, 
am! good humour. 

Thus solaced by the assiduous endearments of a 
tender and affectionate wife, we mity scoff at the 
unthinking dissipation of some—smile at the ambi¬ 
tious folly of others—and, like Gil Bin-, write over 
our doors — 

M JjiHreni portiLiu—opes rd fort turn valrte, 
iSja mr biiUil—)ui!ife mine alb**" 

MlUSSOLlH) 


OS THE CAN'ArA CAVES IN atLSETTE. 


0\’ the north of Bombay, and ojr)Hi'site to Maliim, 
lies the Wand of Safcctte, of which Tamm is t lie 
capital, mi the eastern side; anti, this being the 
frontier const towards the Mahrattn country, is 
defended Ijy a small fort., which is garrisoned by 
two coni]inilies of Sepoys. 

Salsettehas long bred celebrated tor its subter¬ 
ranean temples, of w hich those iif Quiara, situated 
near the centre of the island, are the principal. 

On the morning of the I 6th November, 1800, I 
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set ant early from Poullec to visit them, find cross¬ 
ing the ford nt Sion, proceeded «iu T through a 
romantically heuutifid tract of hilly country. which 
is hut little cultivated. After a journey of fifteen 
or Sixteen miles, and at the hour of elev en o'clock, 
I reached the foot of this majestic mount. Here 
] wtui obliged to leave my palanquin, as the sur- 
romuling thickets covered the small patli. which 
leads to its ascent, and rendered it extremely diffi¬ 
cult, without some guide to point out die way. 
At this place, the mountain appears to be of vast 
circumference, and is clothed on every side with 
the thickest foliage, but tormina ting, near to the 
summit, iu n barren rock, which appears greatly 
elevated above the adjacent hills. After ascending 
by a dreiruptts route, the distance of one mite, 
1 reached the entrance to the eaves, where the 
first object tlmt strikes the eye, is a flight of rude 
steps, leading into a large cave or temple, through 
a lofty mid extensive portico, which is hewn out of 
the solid rock, and ornamented in the front with 
a colonnade of plain pillars, formed to support the 
immense surface of the roof. Those pi 1 lari boar 
some resemblance to the Tuscan order. On the 
right and left, hand of the portico, then.- are two 
colossal statu is. chiselled from the stone wall in 
has-retivf, and rising to the height of about twenty- 
five feet. These figures are of mi uncouth form, 
not! are decorated with various fantastic ornaments, 
such a* ear-rings, &c. Ami by being placed in so 
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conspicuous u position, nt the entrance of the 
caves, one would suppose were intended to repre¬ 
sent the guardian deities of this hallowed recess. 

Besides those, there arc also a number of smaller 
images, and groups of figures, embossed on the 
walls lj-i that apartment, and in several chain tiers 
lying contiguous to it,—which but little exceed 
the natural size of loan, ami nre, iu general, 
well executed. Many of the figures are mutilated, 
and, in some* the work of the sculptor h totally 
effaced by the destructive band of time. 

Furtlier on is a plain blit spacious apartment, 
formed also out of the solid rock, in the shape of 
iui oblong, and rising to a considerable height, 
with an arched roof. The walls of this inner 
apartment, or temple, as it appears to have been 
origin ally, are rough and unadorned ; but, ni the 
extremity, is a curious kind of altar, eight or ten 
feet high, which, in all probability, was intended 
to answer some holy purpose, in the ceremonies 
of that religion (whatever it might be) which, no 
doubt, existed here* at the period of its fabrication, 
although the knowledge of it is now hid in obscu¬ 
rity. The exterior of this astonishing excavation 
is a little damaged, and some part of the atone 
work also, that was originally placed for its defence 
and support, lrns been broken down, or has given 
way on that side, which is most exposed to the 
action of the elements. 

From the plant- here described, n broken road 
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winds towards tic* left, higher up the mountain, 
and leads to a variety of smaller eaves, which are 
situated fit different heights ; many of them include 
extensive suites of rooms, which are connected by 
narrow passages: and others are entirely detached 
from the rest. Bat these excavations are so 
numerous, and are so widely separated from each 
other, that it was not in my power to view them 
oil; T was, therefore, obliged to content myself 
with visiting those amongst them, which were 
pointed out to me. as being the most remarkable, 
in the vicinity of the spot from which 1 begun my 
tour of observation. -A great similarity of appear¬ 
ance is observable iu ail the different caves, which 
consist, for the most parr, of long ranges of single 
apartments on either side, running parallel to each 
other, with an open portico in front. They are, 
however, of different dimensions, and many of 
them extend so fur into the rock, ns to be obscured 
in total darkness throughout tin 1 year. 

In some of the most celebrated pagodas of the 
Hindoos, that I have bad an opportunity of seeing, 
their images arc rude and misshape- u, anil not at 
nil similar to these, in the eaves of Ctutoro, which 
arc exec uted in a more masterly manner, and, to 
an ttrdcut i magi nut ton, would seem to approach 
nearer to the- simplicity of the Attic style, 1 do 
not, however, intend a comparison. The nations 
of this quarter of the globe, seem, by the indolence 
of their habits, mid the languor of their mental 
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exertions, to be precluded the hops even of ap¬ 
proaching the perteetitm of the Greek artists. 
Various aqueducts, leading to the different caves, 
are cut In the rock, and communicate with re¬ 
servoirs, at the top of the mountain, which are 
abundantly supplied ■with water during the |>criodi- 
cal ruins. 

On different parts of the rock, n number of 
ancient characters bad been inscribed, which are 
still discernible, Imt, whether it be now possible 
to decypbcr them, must he left to the judgment 
and knowledge of those who are skilled in the 
Sanscrit! nud other ancient languages of the 
country. On the whole, 1 urns not surprised to 
hear the natives who accompanied me, attributing 
the cause of this assemblage of artificial wonders, to 
a supernatural agency j hut, if a reasonable conjec¬ 
ture may be hazarded on the subject, they are the 
performance of several ages, and not the work of 
any particular individual. The raves of Canant 
miirhi originally have been the resident'® of a reli¬ 
gious society, u ho. lifter forming their tirst settle¬ 
ment. increased in number, nud extended their 
cell# hi proportion, until successive revolutions 
drove them from their haunts, and desolated those 
mansions of their Gods, 

The similarity which exists between the site of 
these eaves, and that of the celebrated temple of 
Delphi, may be adduced in support of an idea, 
that the form of worship observed in the one, was 
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Something similar to the mysterious rites which, 
\ve are led to believe, were practised in the oilier, 
since the situation of the former could not have 
been better adapted to inspire the minds of the 
devotees with reverential awe, than these gloomy 
shades, which are now sacred only to silence and 
tn solitude. 

If, as it is generally admitted, human mature is 
alike at nil rimes, and in all countries, it L* tdlov, - 
able to suppose, that the same means had been 
employed in the eitsr. and in the west, to tetter 
the Uuumn ad lid, by planning the ininai nation, 
and tilling it with terrific images and super-[itions 
notions. AVhence, it is possible, that a similar 
IeIiuJ of worship might, originally, have been cele- 
h rated at Delphi, and at Can am; although no 
historic proof earn be brought forward in support 
of this inference. For want of time, uiy own ob¬ 
servations were rather more confined tlum I could 
have wished, nit hough l could hope to add but 
little to the description that is here given, of 
objects, which had attracted the notice of »nti- 
qiiarians, philosopher, and architects, but. which 
have hitherto, and per kips ever will elude* rite 
researches of accurate investigation. For, what 
curiosity could here expect to Withdraw the veil 
of fietton,—or what labour hope to ill umin e these 
subterranean abodes, by that taint glimmering, 
which strives to penetrate the thick shades of 
fable and romance ? 


X. X. X. 
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Mr.Editob, —You have favoured your readers with 
a few essays oil various subjects —Silent Eloquence t 
Chronograms, and one or two others;—1 should 
like much to see some ideas thrown together 
Oil the subject of Natural Antipathies,—-anil, by 
way of text, ermmd-woik, or, as m professional 
man (an engineer for instance) would say, as a 
foundation tn luild upon, i will relate you a cir¬ 
cumstance ul that way, which I was actually a 
witness to. I was acquainted with a gentleman, 
who could not hear the smell of a shoulder of 
mutton, (he hud no dislike to any other pari) and 
happened to spend ;i day in his company, at a 
friend's garden -house, near Calcutta. 

To pass away the forenoon, cards, backgammon, 
and other amusements, were resorted to. I was 

engaged nt the same card-table with Mr. M-, 

and we did not break up til! some little time after 
dinner was announced on table, 1 mention this 
as a proof that he could tint have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing what was for dinner: (tut .may 
naturally be supposed by sound add to which, lie 
was one of those of the party least acquainted in 
the bouse. 
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On approaching the door of the tliiiing-rooni, 
he stopped .short, and was oh served to turn quite 
pule; being asked what was the matter, lie in¬ 
stantly said — “Oh! there is a shoulder of' mutton 
ou table 1" Examination was made, but nothing 
of the kind appeared : ho svos told so, and made 
another attempt to enter the room, hut ho could 
mot—declaring* he wan certain tliere must He it 
shoulder of inuttou, however disguiseJ, on table, 
On a second, and more minute investigation, a 
shoulder of mutton was found in tt pyt* at the 
farther end of the table; which being removed, 

all uneasiness ceased,—and Mr. M- eat his 

dinner a> comfortably as any other person !!! 

I never heard whether this griideinan ever 
niude any serious effort to overcome his antipathy; 
Imt 1 knew a lady, whose dislike to cheese was 
rijimlly strong, (so much so, that she would front 
at die mere sight of it) very prudently and reso¬ 
lutely determined to overcome her dislike ui it,— 
mid I'ompletely siuxeeih d in dolijg so. For which 
victory, obtained by tier perseverance and good¬ 
nature, ! have seen her repay herself by eating 
Cheese like other people. 




LETTER OF ADVICE TO YOUtfti LADIES. 


Mv dear Girls,’ —Vs you are row entering into 
“ Lift'," you no doubt sometime* study the ** Way 
tv get married and having yours and experience 
to authorize me, t venture, though an “ Old Maid," 
to point out * f Way* and Means," as liioli may put 
you on the •* High Road to Marriage." First let 
mo entreat you to beware how you act the "Romp” 
or play the v * Inconstant;" a -light indiscretion 
may cost you “Many sighs;" mad the “ Way to 
u tit him" that limy be worthy of you, will be, 
never to indulge the “Caprice*tfa spoilt child" 
or imitate the manners of “Maids as they are" 
Keep clear of the *' Sehooifor Scandal " and place 
littic confidence in “Fashionable Lorcm." in 
your *’ Election of a Husband," let me advise you 
to shun the u Mixer" who will neglect you for his 
*■ Iran Chest" and si “ Gamester t " who will err- 
1 aiidy mu the "Road to Rain" There is a sort 
of '* Lore rr In Mode" whose only object is the 
*’* Purse " — whose only attention is an “ Heiress;" 
Inn there is also a ** Tritd,' which will in time 
mini ask the *- Votary of Wealth" and hi* jug him 
to disgrace, U« not let any “Gay Deceivers" 
ensnare your affections,—such “ Lm-erA' Vows" 
arc lighter than air, and seldom last " Three Weeks 
after Marriage, ** Show your contempt for 
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l - [uxhm/mhle Follies ."—flo UOt ho dazzled by 

Accomplished Fools," who make a trausd-nt, 
figure in the K World ” till tin - “ Wheel of For¬ 
tune' turns, and they repent the “ Follies of a 
Day.” 

When ar length your good fortune presents you 
with a “ Man <fTm Thousand" rising superior to 
nil his “ [tii'iitsf do in>i let H False Delicacy" 
occasion “ Delays and Blunders" but prevent all 
Ci .1 listalten" by accepting the i! Prize” with a 
candour that should prevail amongst “ Ctmecions 
LotersF If yon moot with a “ Good-natured 
Man,'' think yourself peculiarly favoured; — a 
“ Chblcrtc Man’ will assert his ways in the 
“ Honey ami early show an inclination to 

u little n Wife." May you escape equally a 
(i Careless Husband," juid a lt Suspicion* Has- 
hand” and defy - the evil office* of the u Busy 
Body," and the fc Double Dealer." May discord 
ever bo a “ Stranger" in your mansion, or if 
** Family Quarrels" should happen, never make 
“ Much ado about Nothing." You will, bv yield¬ 
ing gracefully, appease a “ Protnkrd Husband" 
and make lain own himself " Alt in the Wrong." 
Tisr a “ Secret worth knowing s " before you enter 
into M Matrimony" that, “ Feery one has his 
faults" May you and your " Tender Husband" 
present to the world, that “ Wonder" in the 
present days - —it “Constant Couple 1" ^till emu¬ 
late " Wire* as they were." and you will find it 
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tlif triic u Way to keep him'' who, I hope, will 
reward you with “ Lace for Late," I^Tny you look 
on your “ Wedding Day ns the happiest ot" your 
K Lift," mid find in ** Mutual Affection' an infal¬ 
lible “ Cure far the Heart-ache* and the genuine 
Secret" of happiness I! 

Lucretia Single dame. 


t'MENGUZ KRAS. 


Sin,—I have the pleasure to send you another 
paper of my lute friend Captain J, R, It is a short 
memoir of Chengez Khan, the srrcatrsr and most 
destructive conqueror that ever existed. It was, 
1 imagine, written during the author's residence 
in Persia. Much of the information it contains 
may be met with in other books, but as there appear 
to he a few particulars relative to this extraordinary 
personage, which may not be found elsewhere, I 
mu induced to transmit it for insertion. 

Pm rsi cub. 


Tins celebrated conqueror, w ho was bom at. an 
encampment in Tartary. called Dekundudduk, in 
January a.d, 1155, wo, eldest sou of Pisukv 
Dehadoor, a royal prince who had become famous 
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runout the Tartar tribes for warlike exploits. At 
Pfsnlcy’s death, great part of his subjects revolted, 
presuming on the youth of Ckengez Khan, who 
was then only thirteen years of nge. This drew 
him into wars with those ferocious tribes, mui 
with the neighbouring Khans, in which he eon- 
tanned to be engaged from that time to his fortieth 
year, with various success,—sometimes carrying 
off the herds find horses of his competitors, and 
sometimes defeated, and taken captive in hk 
turn. 

From his fortieth to 1ii> forty-ninth year, was 
the first great mru of his successes, in the course 
of which he a titled greatly to the number of his 
troops, and subdued various tribes that, were hos¬ 
tile to him. 

At length, in 1202, having overcome a powerful 
prince named Utiy Khan—the must considerable 
with whom lie had hithertu waged war—he was 
that year proclaimed Great Khan by the class that 
had submitted to him. And thus supported and 
established, lie proceeded next to subjugate tie- 
Naiman and Mick it tribes, bordering on China, 
ad well as others to the west; and seeing himself 
then in a condition to attack greater powers, arid 
his way open on that side, he invaded China 
repeatedly. 

On his return from one of these invasions in 
1212, he ordered all the young children whom his 
troops had taken, in ravaging the northern pro- 
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vinees of that empire, to be inhumanly butchered 
in Ins camp! 

After these expeditions, he finished the conquest 
of tin; rest of Tartar y, and bad soon completed 
tlit; extirpation of KJtuslttp Khan, (who reigned in 
Caskghur, and who was the last of his competitors 
in those parts.) when the slaughter of his ambas¬ 
sadors, by Sultan Mohammed uf Khurasan, who 
possessed all the countries from the western boun¬ 
daries of India to the Caspian Sea, afforded him a 
fair pretext for invading the Southern Asia, Thai 
region was then crowded with populous cities, 
abounding in riches, and sunk in luxury ami 
ofieiniam y ; and he came down upon it with a 
prodigious number of Moguls and Tartars, all 
inured from infancy to hardship, danger, and 
fatigue; equally strangers to the comforts and 
refined feelings of civilized life, and habitually 
exercised in war and bloodshed, 

He passed Turkisran in hh way to the Khurasan 
Mountains, in 12lih w hen he was sixty-three years 
old; and, after effecting their entire reduction, 
he returned I o Tartary, in 122:1, w here he died soon 
after. 

Jngy Khan was the eldest sou of Chengez Khan. 
The present Kliau of the Crimea is a descendant 
uf Jugy Khan- I zbek Khun was the seventh in 
succession from Jngy Khan, lialaker Khan was 
the fifth son of Tutilg Khan, the fourth sou of 
Chcngcz Khan, His- elder brother Mungo Khun 
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succeeded to the throne of his ancestors Karako¬ 
rum in tin* Heiljira year <148, or a.d. 1 J50j ami 
in eonsetjuenee of eompluints made to him of the 
state of Persia, and the adjacent countries, which 
his grandfather Uriel subdued thirty years before, 
lie seat his brother Hukker, in 1253, with a chosen 
army of Moguls into these parts, IIis principle 
achievements on coming i hither, were, the extir¬ 
pation of the Mitl(thidu 1 called also hm/ir/ioH*. 
and Fedaya, who had established them selves hi 
Persia Irak : and the taking of Bagdad, which city 
he entered on the Dtli of Safer a.S. 656, or a.d. 
I tth February 1258. He was the patron of the 
famous astronomer Xnsir Ud-deen Teo#y, for 
whom he built tut'! observatory ut Mernga, near 
Tnuris, in Axirbqjun, at. which place tint prince 
died in a.h. <3(13. 


CHBONOGHAM f>\* THE CONQUEST OF JAVA. 


I HAVKt.hr ph-nsurc to send you a Persian chrono¬ 
gram. which, from the nature of it' subject, yon 
may perhaps deem worthy of u place. The present 
tribute, humble indeed for so glorious an occasion, 
is the composition of u learned Native of Moors- 
hedubad; and an Viatic muse celebrating in her 
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sons a British triumph, is a circumstance. I thinks 
not slightly terriug of praise and publicity, 

■£* uj’jf 4<i 
a } csu a-j/ jji 

4 > crj 1 “ 1 ^ Jk- 

Ui-l/ Jj JjW / Jili p iZJyr 

M W h«i tin- hmVe onset opcisT> Ctm'(Yesi* roVtc, 

OVr }i[ji1ii^ tier lifLl.*, fajf mity ih i-XYLtJpf ilinY*, 

A year of VK.'tnry* Tji*- foretoJLD tin.- whe* 

Lo! JaVa Ini _Lj to gLorv, VaLuVrs prize." 

To understand this fully it must lie explained 
that ,^j '-frj- iu*t Only leads its aid to form tin- 
above sense, but most also be taken bi another 
more literal one, or for "the head or beginning of 
the word of course the letter _ the name- 

rienl power of which, according to the rules of the 
a ok' 1 being added to those of the letters which com¬ 
pose those words. will give the date 

repaired; — thus + -t\ I +■,(i . 5 +■. >Hi 1 4- 

dOO+ i; BO+ 1 */ai»+ ( ^ MM-*-**.- 100=1220, year of 
the Hedjirn, which corresponds with a.d. Ikh. 
“ Shaghtd” in the last line is the or poetical 
appellation of the composer. This in my transla¬ 
tion l have omitted, for which, and for the very 
j ku; 11 ihrastick, incorrect version, I Imvc*above given, 
the only excuse I can offer is. that 1 was obliged 
to sacrifice much for another object which I had 
in view, namely, to transfuse into my line* not 
only the sense but the date of my original. The 


crnioxooruw ox the conquest of java* y^7 

Roman numerical letters which they contain being 
added together, will give agreeably to ehrono- 
grammatic ruler, the year (HI 1. 


TOMB OF SELIM KISBTEE. 


Sir, —Perhaps (lie following description of the 
tomb of Selim Kishtee. &c. may be acceptable to 
some of your readers* if voti think it worthy of in¬ 
sertion io your Miscellany, 

On the I (Kb February, lrt(l7. we visited Fufcteh- 
poor-Sieri, distant from Agra about twelve coss (or 
twenty-four miles.) At this place is the tomb of 
Selim Kisli tee, the saint through whose prayers 
and intercessions Ark bar first obtained bis wishes 
of an hdr tl> ids throne, hi* former children having 
died in early infancy. Hi* eldest son, bom at 
this place, was mimed after the holy mmi; in fur¬ 
ther gratitude to whom Yoklmr erected the tomb 
above met i firmed, n ho tit 2-tl years ago. Tin-gateway 
was built nearly thirty years after. It stand' on a 
stony eminence, and the ascent is by a steep flight 
of red granite steps. With the simplicity mid unity 
of the design of tins grand atul noble structure we 
were highly pleased. It is formed of red granite, 
having borders ami ornaments curved in stone of 
n pule ochre colour; there is also some inlaid work 
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of white marble, but titc subserviency of parts is 
so well preserved, that the effect produced bv the 
whole is chaste and simple in a degree seldom wit- 
nessed in Indian architecture. Prom it? summit, 
to which the ascent is by a flight of I 1/ steps, the 
eye commands an extensive prospect over n barren 
and sandy plain, hut from whence some interesting 
spots are noticed: ou one side, at the distance of 
eighteen coss arc seen the hills of the Brima Pass: 
at a nearer extent, of five eoss, ti-r the walls mid 
bastions of Bhurtpuor, rendered fatuous by its 
obstinate and successful resistance against five at¬ 
tempts to carry it by storm, by the British array, 
under Lord Luke, in the beginning of the year 
1805. Lo an opposite direction, the white dome 
of t he Taj Mith'l is descried above the horizon. 

Through this beautiful gateway, under a bold, 
and astonishingly elevated arch, the passage leads 
to a square and spacious urea, paved with stone, 
round which, on Lin-four sides, are arched cloisters 
of red granite. supported by pillars, richly carved, 
of the same stone, having small cells ranged 
within the walls. In the centre of t he western 
side stands the Musjid. This building is in the 
same style and of the same materials a? the gate¬ 
way, but less elevated, and has a greater variety 
of beautiful borders, carved in stone, The cor¬ 
responding building on the western side of the 
area, is a gateway; and a third, which stands ou 
the same side as that in which are deposited the 
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allies of Selim, is nearly filled with stone anti 
marble tombstones, which cover the remains of' 
the descendants of the saint. 

The tomb of Selim Kishtee is a square building, 
covered by a dome, formed entirely of white 
marble. The pillars which support, the square 
porch, by which the building is entered, arc richly 
carved, and arc hollow in their centers, to admit 
of water being conducted through them, for the 
egress of which is a marl dr rose near the base uf 
each pillar. Beyond lhe porch is a verandah, 
which surrounds the interior apartment on the four 
sides, enclosed hy a marble network, the most 
beautiful we had seen. The effect produced by 
the richness mid variety of the designs, together 
with the lightness of their execution, was Midi as 
we had never witnessed at any other building in 
this country. 

Within this verandah is a mom ornamented 
by painting.' 1 and designs, in coloured chuuam 
or stucco. The door, inlaid in coloured marbles, 
ha.- 1 a handsome effect. In the centre stands the 
canopy, regarded by the native? with supers! itioiis 
reverence. It. is composed of a dome, supported 
by four pillars; the frame is of wood, but entirely 
covered with motber-o*-pearl, which was procured 
from Surat, cut into small pieces of various shapes, 
and fastened to the wood by linuss pins, in regu¬ 
lar designs. A low marble railing runs round the 
canopy, over which is stretched it piece of red 
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invert'd silk, covering it jilelti white tombstone, 
which occupies the centre of the canopy; on its top 
are two vessels for rose-water, encrusted also with 
mother-o’-pearl; and over the whole is thrown a 
silk net, substituted for om which is said to have 
been originally of silver. 

Daring the period that the place was in the pos- 
i' 1 -ssioii of the Malirathihii, Scindm allowed t he 
descendants of the suint 1 0,000 rupees (U1,000) per 
annum. towards the repairs of the tomb- it is 
now kept up by the revenue yielded from four vil¬ 
lages, that have ever been attached to it. and which 
produce from 5 to 7,000 rupees n year. 

Adjoining to the tomb of Selku Kishtfce are the 
ruins of Ackbar’s palace. This was a favourite 
residence, where lie spent much of his < ime. What 
remains of it are only mi Hi ei.cn t to convince that 
it could never have boasted either elegance or 
splendour. A contiguous residence, which belonged 
to Rajah Beer Bull, the Vizier of Aekbar, affords 
more interesting: speculation, and displays in its 
ruins the vestiges of Its original ornaments. The 
architecture is Hindoo, and consequently irregular, 
but Lite car veil dcsigtis on the red stone pillars ami 
cornices arc extremely rich, and exhibit great 
boldnct- and freedunv of design. 

The town of Futtehpoor is a mere mass of ruined 
and falling building-', and offers nothing worthy of 
observation. 
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ADDRESS TO LOVE. 


O thou ? or Halil or Angel* — hj whut name 
SlmJi I address hovr express tin power? 
Strange compound .of pxtr^mi-s of heat nml cold, 
ODsope and fens of pleasure and of jkuin ; — 

Most cmln luus Infidel !—&rjw tnisting 
Now anchoring on h leather;; craving all, 

Wkh nothing satisfied*—porplexod with doubt* 

Yvi lirt-iulino tu In sufu; eutxdmrgetl with dwugbf ; 
Qr«p#$h incapable; in abduce curst— 

Vet eager still iu rush on certain [join l 

They coll dkre blinds—yet imve I known tliiK\ I.uv l p 
More keen nml watchful than ti*e sloopji^ eye 
Of lluit dread terpenl, whose terrific glare, 

Hung like a comet rfer the Hesperian bough*; 

Nor ken of gripi ng miner, nor uf lynx, 

Nnr his* whom pom feign'd with hundred eyes, 
Argtii,—iiiii tliai Iiuyoatic bird, which looks 
UnrlAjseled nn the snn f is lialf m sharp, 

So vigilant us thine* All-seeing love I 
Nik look, nor morion, gesture, ihvil, or word. 

No,— nor die secret council* uf the heart*— 

Cmil ’scope thy scrutiny. How wretched Utou* 

If aught thou which thwarts thine anioni wish ; 

A ml oh f how ravish'd, if if mu market our giouco, 
Which tells the latent longings uf rho noiif* 
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1 ii i.|uiL high fever, the delirious brain, 

Coins gaudy pint moms of celestial blii3; 

Of blisi that never eoflws,—for now, v'm new. 

Now, while Love sleeps, and eves the irnnbow lints 
VViili chibi-Ske rap tuns,—e’en turn eoiusss jedooi Fear, 
Willi trembling hand. and thunders at the door ; 

At tills mile noise, alarm'd the dreamer starts, 

IBooks round appall'd, and finds the vision tied ! 

Where now tli’ angelic longue, the dimpled cheek. 
The moisten'd eye-boll, ami die hidden b lush . 

Of lore's delicious emila?—AH, alJ are fled ■ 

Front Eilry jays he wakes to solid |taiu. 

Quick to his sight upspringt, in long array, 

A tribe of hellish ills.—-the cold reply, 

Tlit- unanswered ipu-ilimi, and lhr careless look 

Of blank indifference,—the chilling frown 
Tliat frerae* to die heart, die stonv eye 
Of fix’d disdain,—or more tun iteming ga/e 
Bent on another. These, with all the train 
Of fairs and jrahiiL-ii-s tint wait on Love. 

Are no Imagin'd griefs,-—no fancied ills 
Are ill***—or Emt-icd. worse than real, ww*. 


Such art Hum, Love f and who, that nnn Iul- known 
Thv Cfluntlrw rock* and sands that lurk beneath. 
Would ever tempt thy smiling surface more i 

Long toss’d on stormy «*fls of hnjiti, and fears 
lime willingly at last tny wearied soul 
Would seek ft shelter in forgetful nca>- 
Oh ' kind ForgMfnlntT'?! Love** sweetest halm, 

CVmi.\ rouse llice from thy bn I, if sill l thou sleeps! 
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On Leilu/s diori;,—ounc, take this billing breast. 
And fold it in dune armgthrough all my veins. 
Thy dtttd'umgjwrar Infuse,—clo^t? up cauli gute. 

Anti avenue it? Love, — clear alFthe li me 

That, dogs the spirit* which iiini would wing ltd flight. 

To sense, to reason, liberty and jjeum 
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Why dmope the head, why languishes thu eve., 
TiVljjtt rneaiia the flowing tear, and frequent sigh? 
Wltent Ore tin: loihieiil nieiiVim^ to imparl 
'Ilieir bit Ini v virtues to .1 bleeding heart ' 
Fruitbs* an- all attempts for kind relief. 

To mix her cordial, and alloy my grief; 

*So strong my migiiuli, so serero my ptitt, 

Weak philosophy, mid ffiflam vain f 
Siii-li filler like fit el* make my passion glow* 
Quicken eaeli pang* and point the Ming of 
Imagination labours hm in vain. 

And daiihiiiip clouds intoxicate die brain- 
I ani;y m sweel kina* mn *uggesl t 
To lull the taping tumuli in my breast; 

In vain ur uiirih hiving or friendship cuIU* 

Wit dif* a jCrt,—and rom orsiitsi>n julls— 

Nature uud an supply fresh springs of care% 

And each obtruding thought create despair: 

No scenes anui^e me that amused bdbn?j 
And what tie lights l .otter, di "lights m? uioi 
Hwugh all oration beautiful nppecvr^ 

And Nature's aspect ti rich verdure wears* 
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Yet ".fill her bloom with ald^ning eye* I *v. 

And nlJ Ifctr luxury is lo^t on me 
Tlit: budding [ilani' of variegated I me, 

TImj bl'^yjitta lulling with the (uuming iIupw. 

Tlra venml breeze that gently lime tjif* bow'll 
Tlh 1 laughin'’ meadows mid unUrtung si low "is:— 
Tli" emundM garden, when the worts ufan 
Clive strength to Jinhuiv mid fresh charms Impart i 
Win n- gaudy [iuiki und bludshtg robloom. 

Hick us array, euilI pregnant with per {fane; 

Where Tlufu smiling sees her offspring vie, 

Tep spread tlieir Ik^otivs ami regale the eve; 
All*— all in rain with dusmia united gW. 

To deck Uie *ocnt\ ur gild the face or woe- 

So when the morning lark ftacemliag sings. 

While joy flUinn^Iiis voice, mid mounto lit wiug^ 
Though to the cheerful nutc* the hills reply* 

And warbling music glwldfm all iln ^ky t — 

£mll in hi? strains no pleasing chin 1115 I find* 

No -wcet eimlmtihmitcs u> compote ih< mind* 

In coin ihc sun his gniidy pridr displays. 

No gO'inal warmth attends bis brightest rays;— 

And when hh rdieem light the moon supplies. 

Or phncis glitter to enrich the =kies: 

No glfcftm of comfort from. their litsire glow*. 

No hLirhiisger nf jiettre-, or culm repute:— 

But gloomy vapours oVr the 1 light prevail. 

And pcslHence U spread in iVry gnk\ 

Tims weaken'd by a gradual decay ■ 

Life? hiltcr cup t drink without nlLuv, 

Nor mute the blessings iff tine cheerful day ! 
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Cora* tilery kind Death! thy sharpeal si^i prepare 
Here i*i hit die flart—ami siiatdi me from H! 
Hilt stop* 0 I man— 1 TUv plaintive limes £ii|jprfc 3 -„ 
Wiih Climtian patience team lo acquire— 

Tli* insEriictiv^ voice of reason calmly hear, 

Atul let religion check the flawing tear, 

Whiue'er the will rtf IWidenw assign^ 

P Tis infidelity alone repine. 

But they, who trust in God, disdain to grieve. 

And whm our Father sends, resign'd receive ; 
Whose dmrp eu met ions testily lit* Iuvt% 

And certain billing? in the end will prove. 

Who sees how man would err will tout confront— 
Afflict* die hotly to improve the wui, 

A Eiti by chastising pan, praeryes tlie whole, 
lienee tlie dark lowering *kivs, mid angry gides. 
Conspire to raise the »ton% and rend the sails* 

Yel if culta reason at the helm 
My liiiiehmk will stem huh wind and title; 

And ad verse currents shall at lost convey 
The shattered vessel to die malms of tkv. 

m 

Thu* taught hy Faith how r&sh it is anil voui 
For man —tnm 1 dmt and sishi-*—tneompkin !— 
My soul, with sad disquietude oppress 
Directs her Hi "In to Ileuv n In Harcli of n>.t, 

And refuge take* (wlikh peace at Ifist will bring) 
Beneath the shadow of tip Almighty's wing* 

On him l ft* my mind, and place my tru^ 

A being infinitely w\$e and ju^t. 

And should hh providence new Iwuim create. 

To brighten the completion of in) Etfe, 

A dioerfill tribute to his thru tie Til raise* 

And Htasisp my Erfing with gratitude mid praU«‘, 






But should iodidgrpcefnlt not hk design*. 

Who I'.vil into Imjjpincia refine 

Let dne submission make my burden light* 

And may 1 think ^ Wliniteer h right-" 

Then la* nnt lIkhx disquieted my soul; 

H&ve lively faith—and faith sbuli make ifree whuV- 

Wheat UeW’fi inflict*, with caiman bear the stroke. 
Since to repiutv i? only to provoke— 

Leom to adore the justice of thy GotL 
And kbi tike altera} hand that holds dm rod, — 
Thatiacrcd hand* which first rbe hcwt explore** 
Probes iw h ry wound, and marches nil tlit soree i 
Then tlii- right med'diie property sipplirs. 

Ta deame the pin where nil iii r infection lies:— 
Hear ihkr limit cowstrd mart^—unr dr^ui ihc ^mvL 
Whirh* thnogh tl tfings, Will purify rhe heart j 
For Resignation will promote the cure. 

And though the mean* are dtnrp, the end is suit- 

Since, then, idllktluiw tut in mercy sent* 

To be of good the happy instrument; 

Since for the noblest ends litey are draigiftl 
To farm thu judgment* to improve the mind; 

To curb our passions, to direct uur love. 

To awe mankind, to speak n God alk*ve + 

O ! may l view them with religious eve* 

Nor lose the guard of virtue till 1 die! 

Thence dudl I male ilu- s-wyet* that evils brings 
And suck the honev t whib i frel tbe sting; 

Hence shall l I earn the bitter cap to bleats 
And drink it as a draught uf happiness*— 

A wholesome potion—which, tiio* mix'd with gu 1L 
May still \iriT*rw my life, my *auk my all 1 
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Thu* fix’d my Iican. dm 1 fruit diouhl tail the tine, 
I!m fig-tree sicken, mid its bloom decline; 

The cult uni- of die olive be iu rain, 

And flocks, infected, fierrdi on the plain ; 

Though com, and oil, and wine* at once detmise, 
llw fudd grow I larreti* mul iiie harvest tease; 
Though baffl'd hinds their fruitless toils deplore. 
And vides uncbeerjiil laugh in id sing no mure*— 
Yet siill with gladness would l serve tile Lord, 
Adore Hb wisdom, and obey Ills word. 

Hear, then, O Gi?d ! regard h ^upplEant^ pray'r. 
Soothe all my pangs,—and save me from despair! 
Illuminate my soul wills gild some rays, 

And tunc my voice to Thy eternal praise; 

Dkpd the clouds of dark lira* from my eye#. 

And make me know, that In be good —h wise: 

Let chrisiian precept ail my mrH employ, 

^kml he not more? my duty- iliau my joy. 

Let Conscience, void uf art, and free fruin guile. 

Still in my bason; Innocently smiley 

Her cheerful beams will gild the gloom of fetr. 

And tuidfr mt happy in whatever &tote: 

Bence shall l loom my latent to improve. 

If poor, by patience, and if rich, by low- 
If fortune smihs, let me lie virtue's friend, 

And where I go* let charity attend; 

Within my bosom let compassion dwell, 

To -often all the woes which others feel; 

Timnage by kind relief affliction 1 * sigh^ 

And wipe ihe fulling tear from widow's eye?. 

Tu |L-t-d die hungry, Uiu dktn^d iu cheer* 

The needy succour, and the feeble rear;— 

Hence aha]) 1 acorn temptaliui/a gilded laaii* 
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hunk wiili d Utkin on all the pomp of state* 

Ami, by lujmiliEy h Ik truly greaU 

But should it be Thy Messed will to spread* 
ClmuLt of thick durkno^ louring d r et my heatb 
Li-i im- Iiove grace to lit tow they art 4 designed 
To check ray follies and correct my min i3: 

Let ino have gract- to bunv, in my dUtre^s 
I still to Thoe may have a fret access,— 

And bo aubelr* (t1io J dl ihe world should frown) 
Orbeatenly glory* anil a future crown. 

Fmm these reflections true contentment flows. 
Contentment— mu'll as grandeur seldom kutm^ 
Hence, in die lowly cot a rc'lUh firings* 

Above lhe luale nf courts, and pride of kings. — 
Time, mi the fliHkl of w*- r dih, be thou my guides 
And jfteer my bourse p twi*t avarice and pridt\ 

Or, in the ebb of fortune* loach my mind 
To know it* c| nty T ami to be resigned, 

Prepare me to receive or good or ill, 

As the rtsnlr of Thv almighty will— 
iJsy will—w hn si- chief design and general plain 
Tends to promote die Imppirnv-i nf maru 
Be ct ty sensual appetik" supjjTCB’d, 

Ki>r eIk kaM tain I lie lurking in mv breast- 
Lei steady reason my nifectiOfrfi ^ 11 Ulr i , 

And calm vOnletl ^it smiling by my fide- 
Teaoh me with scom tn view the thing; beW* 

Aa gundy phantoms* and mi empty show* 

But guide my wishes i.> die things eJmivo, 

As lie soleobject of a Christian** Jove; 

Make me reflect on my eternni home* 

A flying Saviour— and a Ufe to oouio. 


REMO NATION, 


Direri me virtue's happy course h>rmi. 
And let me, As instructed by Thy Son. 

Ill cv’rv Station say—** Thy will done,*’ 


ON FANCY. 


Can it be Fancy till ?—ah, no f 
Tlic beating heart, the checks’ high glow, 
Ditrlarc, ulns ! too plnin. 

TWt no ideal pain 

Throbs ii» my puke, and from my blt«st 
Steals it fcioterH, its aunted rest. 

Say. d,*ts inuigi nation guide, 

And over tilt my thoughts preside ? 

Due* fancy prompt die sigli ? 

Docs die in*truer die eve— 

Ardent to guze when thou art near,— 

A been I — to drop the tender tear ? 

'iliouah frequent borne tijmn her wing. 

Of grove, and sylv.ni shades i tig; 

I own not now her sway ; — - 
ALis- ! jri Lore rt prey. 

My s«ol acknowledges bis chum. 

Of real bnab ] com phi in. 

She o’er my dreams indeed is queen. 

And us she pleases pim-. thr H*ne; 

Site not tdfrcu the heart— 

She points no Jovivburb'd dart; 
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The morning driven her from her throne* 
And reanm must her ->p4k disown. 


Yet b( me not disclaim her powt?r, 
Her t smile may soothe tbe hour* 
When far from you and love, 

In other dimes 1 rove, 

Her airy tfiud may ease impart, 

And soothe my agonizing heart. 


HOPE, 


We’rt taught by Young, or uur immortal Pope, 
Thai our ehkd" happiness consists in //opr*— 

Man never rtf—but always In blest:” 

Come, then, fair Hope, and client my *ou1 in re^i* 
Fortune, auspendedj hid* me free to use 
Thy genial itiflufitiee to wake e1i, j mure* 

Indulge me, tiiPEj„ with thy inspiring lay* 

To ^Mjdie the present, hi the future day. 

Since wc T |hu* distant from Our ftteadi mol Lwtno, 
Have sought die plaitw of Hindustan to roam; 
Where Primin'* stondiif d li:tf be<ui long erect* 
Her legal right* of commerce to protect * 

Lei mo the jtfith of glory sidL pursue* 

Our country 1 * ■ teim nm»t still be honour"- due: 
And vihen bright Kune the patriot bosom warm*, 
/ Tire noblest science is ll i+_- Lvr or arms* 

Out If Ambition drive* ill 1 impetuous war, 
h Ti* then a rage tltc good md wb- abhor. 
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May conquest crown ih then. -L' wti^Ljjqilay 
Our scorn of tyranny, the base betray. 

Yet, hostilities wil] floznctimfts eras** 

And E^msutta claim a temporary pence* 
in these cessations wank! I a *k ot ] leaven, 

Wliat would compensate the vuKtiou given? 

Wka vnr relaxes or subsides, O Jove * 

Give me to taste die softer awpcts ufluvi 1 . 

The bliss supreme of purest ioTt; to ahoiv* 

Willi genuine friendship io divide my care- 
And if a sacrifice of all dial*# dear, 

Be no mean title to th P imperial ear. 

From Eughmil be die tnlstr^s of my bean. 

Her charms will thence more *nlid jays iiupuri ■ 

Kind, meek, mid gotttJe,—and, if passing fair, 

I iL^k not beauty exquisitely rare. 

Care-sunilmig sweetness, with an ample mini I > 

Ever to please, ami to lie pkused inclined: 

With cheerful ease and elegance, Fd seek* 

The smiles still {ikying mi her lovely cheek ; 

Wit, sense, mid song, hiirmotiiotisiy should move, 

In sweet succession lu the nine of love. 

Ye powers divine 1 ye virtue which von mml 
And move dm goiter ^la^inus of the said I 
Hud 1 Lhc confidence of such i\ maid* 

Witli nil these enpiivaUng eluirms array'd. 

Such glowing exiucit-h would then it up ire 
My grateful Smart, that not a new desire 
Should find ad inks inn to my auxin 1 x 2 In east, 

Yei anxious still—£or nothing could divest 
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My eager soul of the tmCB&sijig cure, 

How best* hero surat, to delight my fair, 

Bub Love, thy rights* thin- claiming highlit praise, 

Mtast now secede fur Friendship^ liciuiMi r lays ; 

For thy soft transports exquisite, require 

Scjfne intervals IQ pprsowEle tlleir fire; 

The calmer sentiments of Friendship then 

Haply recruits the generotLS Same sgnitu 

Zeah thus receding serve* but to incmie 

And hum ionize die higher joy- \q peace. 

# 

Give me u friend, ill whose good-will and tense, 

I may n[ifjw uubmmrled confidence 
One, who'll bo free to give advice, but who 
Will lot that counsel be rejected loo— 

When cm deliberation we hiding 
Slid 10 prefer what we ourselves opine t 
For ever generous* enlarged and free. 

Let him live latitude; anil give St me. 

Good-nature, candour, must inspire the vntith, 
lint, above ulJ* lliv beantenra godde^ Trud u 

Hail, sacred deity ! whose province Ilea, 

To root am mw in wlmte'er dL-gnhe* 

Thy eswMA 'lis, philosophers explore* 

And which, uofoimdj enthusiasts; adore. 

Oh, Ih ihv law* as fewreri with nty fHtmil, 

As if their iireacli did his existence end: 

That, ted by Thiw, hi» ev’ry act mid word 
Should Ihil in up olti* iuttftnee to Accord; 

Tims, honour, mistress of hi 3 steady mind. 

More fimt than mill** wtruhl all lib Comparts bind. 
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Wiiii friends like these, of either io riiusv 
My jiws nty I top's. ray itu.nvt-. niy care; 

To gain a competence in EhU wijnitrn 
Then, but remains;—that so we might mam 
To our dear triend* at home* while yet our [wwers 
Were ecjunl to enjoy the gliding houm-— 

Thu^ greatly happy, at so hud rural seat. 

In hltsi society our friends *v p d meet,— 

And there delight I hem, by recounting times, 
l\tst uitregreited in these atU'w® climes. 
Transporting draught! 0 3 ivlul u do*,- were Lhi>* 

11 1 my far transcending ev'rv other bibs ! 

Enjoy then. t'ancy* thy unlkmiid .1 ftcujMr, 

And atiil sustain us with inspiring Hope ! 


THE DYING SOLDIm 

[u>?r*»iu?<Eu it a i mm or int hiutAfT h oar it *lJ 


Lu 1 where |*ale sickness rears her iiitmrnftil domiv 

The <u\ reCfipttfd^nf human pain ; 

Where the jHjnr soldier* distant tur finm home* 

Wrilhi^ Id mek 1 1 1 limbe on mis rv r * couch in vain. 

* 

No mure to him ashall Hop's guy virion* rise. 

Nor l alley waft him 10 hi* native -oil; 

UnkiMiwiH nrmoticedf here he linger*—dksj 
Xor fct4* the biasing of one d leering smile - 
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THE tJYlSfG tiilLttlEEL- 


No frit-ml appears to goodie the hour of death; 

N»»r ran conviction of lii* country** good. 

By his deceatej nrrvHt Isi-i fleeting breath, 

Or cool tin. burning li ver of ills blood 

Yet, Soldier! rfer thy lowly grave 

A fear I’ll i?hi?<l—the tribute to die brave. 


TO AN POLLAN HARP, 


Sweet Harp ' whn«e inngic power. 
In sorrow 1 * lonely hour, 

Gives tip lb' afflicted ear, 

Thy fri i i icily aid to fed r 
And woes it ran not heal. 

Doth teach llu.- In tin to heat, 

<i|jtdJv I fruit i by lay* 

Which sheds a cheering ray. 

To calm my aching breast; 
Thoae heart-fell notes alone. 

With mmUiq) plaintive tone* 

Cad bid rny passions n^t* 

Ait ! dien .igaiii 
Repeat that slmiii* 

Whom dying cadency soft and low, 
Steals o'er uiv mill 
With A^eet contioul. 

And lull* die sense of vi ne* 

A. i 1 » - 6 - 1 




OS AS' .KOLIAS ll A III'* 


Sure, sounds like those were given. 
Tn raise tin *oul to heaf'n. 

To moke men wise ami good; 
Ihirk I Low they pour along. 

Now in full lido of song. 

Now pity’s tend'rest moot!. 


Oil Music ! maud divine! 

Before thy heav’nly shrine; 

Whether in solar ray. 

Or where the polar star. 

Oicania faintly from afar. 

Ti> iighl tile pilgrim’s way;— 


A suppliant low, 

1 votive bow. 

And vliii m from thy benignant pow'r 

A sweeL relief 
'Hit- balm of griet 

In sorrow', lonely Imur. 


\ ERSES ON A LADY. 


I own I’m wholly at h stand, 
flow to obey my friend’s etna mam l— 
’Hint the ptwiio lyre be strung, 

To sing a lady fair anil you tig. 

Mow shall di-wription mark out one, 
Bt attributes iindaim’d bv none ? 

■W *'■ 



VIlLtK* ON \ i.ADV. 


Should J m angel fiure |MurrlfQV f 
Willi eyes tlmt emulate the day; 

Or radianL with a milder beam* 

Wills lave and lauguiu frilly "Leam ; 

With ikia as white aa a in mi tain slums, 

Whh cheeks as crimson os the ruse ; 

Mmte ijp in short of sweets and graces. 

And all llusual in such cases 
Thm^ not a woman wiili jui eye 
Dull m baked gooseberries in ft pie. 

Eyes tlmU unless a friendly nose 
Did amicably i}itapos? 4 
Each, as if jealous of *t* brother* 

W ould cross-eximijiie one another; 

With teeth alternate block and yelfow, 

With cheeks most biliously sallow; 

WiLh heir grey* carroty* or black, 

Willi -kin w- ^wiTbe ay rind of >htck f * 

Like nine-pins squat* or maypole talk 
With figurv of no nhapeni nil; 

Whom bOTgeom corikl from hones projecting^ 
Anatomise without diverting 1 ,,— 

Hut would, if ealled upon, aver 

'Die picture might he meant for her. 

Exclusive then* of form ami Jhee* 

UrdfTta yon name «otne cuber grace: 

Arid with corjain?ftl diarms combined* 

Disclose imif bcuutie* of ike mind ; 

THe tniiHMii vain Iter vufcfe yludl raise, 

To Bn m une. divided praise ;— 

Yet know 1 -me of lovely mien. 

Of roseate line ami sroset sixteen; 


* A *ny t^iijjlonnuil frail. 



VEkSttf I LAlUT- 


VVLo^> youthful beauty, tlto 1 si 
Yet miwl 3 lutes lithi half her charms. 

Her tlcbtsface* although “ri.^ true, 
la heigh it'ii'd by the rose's hue : 

Her eyes with liquid lustre shine. 

Her flowing tresses mcertwiim ; 

Her ruby lip pen'liiiitce si while 
Distended sweetly with a snide,— 

But ofVtier laughing, give to night. 
Teeth evert rang'd of ivVy white; 

Her form majestically bold. 

With limb* conform'd of nicest mould; 
Softness with life and vigour join'd. 
Firmness with syiumutry combined ; 
Though the displays hi form snui hire 
A model of the female race; 

Yet thiwe alone would fail lo move 
My praise, my wonder, or my love. 

But wftai with these 1 rnmhiiicil. 
The nobler beauties of the mind — 

Sec goiKlii^-- j T temper, sense, find ease, 
Give both the power -b ml will to please; 
See her tJie several i In tie? blend, 

Of daughter, relative, mid friend; 
Truce m a conduct void of art, 

The heat emotions of the heart 
Not touched by l^JEah woe* alone* 

But grieved lor aqrrnwi not her mvn. 
Sec her those studied art-3 disdain, 

Thin stigmatise the Weak and nm ; — 
See each accompLiahmeut unite 
To win the hcuit and cktrm ihv fight; 


VEK.SE 3 OH A I.AOY, 


Without n thought to covet praiso, 

Yvi mtrril h a :ln.imml ^\vs: 

With mirth, the chasten'd child of sense. 
And iBU^hteT'loviit^ inuncenoo. 

Joyous tin? pacing hmir* btguiks 
Kxinrt from dulJ ue*~ p sclfri smile ; 

But with the gaiety of youth. 

Blond *olid Bptrtk^ miilij— 

Hies* added charm* I own e J cn move 
My praise, mjf ^trader, and my Jov+% 
You mule, my friend—why then I ween* 
This ia tht* very prl [ mean! 


OX A STATUS OF XIOBE—PKOM THE GltEEK. 

Tilh Gods hi jmger, ctmn-rM my form to if tone-, 
And from my breast the spark ctk>rsid lore; 

Itut tee f—PcnxJtck-s liatli their work mid one. 

And warm'd to LLTl- what marble tkdbre* 


akecdohl 


Belinda was celebrated in this country both for 
her wit and beauty, and if a patriotic! liibemickm 
now and then escaped her, it only added to the 
piquancy ufb r rhtimcter f imdguve n to the 
originality and brilliancy of her remarks. That 





slic did sometimes, however, betray by implication 
which was bur native gauntry, the following anec¬ 
dote will serve to evince. At tin* time of which I 
speak, the church in Calcutta was nm built. but 
divine service tvas regularly performed to a nu¬ 
merous congregation ill a mum appropriated to 
this purpose. At Chiusurah there then stood as 
now' the church, built long ago by the Dutch, 
but wtuch, at that time, used to be very thinly 
attended. Belinda and a large {tarty—•amongst 
whom was Warren 1 las tings-—in an excursion on 
the river, happened to jniss by Cliinsunih: and. at 
the sight of rhi> religious place of worship, and 
being told to Low little use it w as applied, tin- lady 
could not help exclaiming—“ Is it not very semnge 
now, Mr. Hustings, It ere is a tine church, and nobinly 
at all goes to it,—and, in Calcutta, where there t* 
u<> church. why every body goes to it r" 


*« lhn.v the little simple juigc. 

Which votive thus I’ve tnuvd for thee, 

May now and tlicu u look lUgage, 

And steal a moment', thought I hr nt,” 

T. Moure. 








M Extrvimiin Jtune, AnlLm^ tnibi commie inliorriu. 1 ' 
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« dsfT-LTi'M nEttkioi tie.it Jh .. 1 Ctutu ctwriL 

Willi borrow'd, pukk^ mid luodt'v i ffeigii* * proud;— 

Nut fur tlu finui *if wurliki! dm I* t Li* y toil, 

But Lfidr foil. 1, tscjtl- tJi t> jjlumfrr unil Hie ffpoil/ 

CAUBBXWif V SciLIULEltlAD- 

?iiB t —As many of your readers. 1 doubt not, fed 
emulous to shine in your poetic department, yet 
an> restrained from making tlie attempt by foolish 
ipinlms of diffidence, conscious inability, Are. Ate., 
things totally explodedfrbm the new school, 1 shall 
consider myself as rendering you an important 
service, in discovering to these a mechanical way 
of making verses, by which they may ascend far- 
nnasus with as little trouble or genius, ns may 
serve a person to cast up halt a dozen figures on 
Neper's lames. * 

Tlic following is iny recipe;—-let the lover of 
the Muses first purchase nhy one of the fashionable 
poets’ rfflr/c mecumt, —“Enfield’s Speaker." " Beau¬ 
ties of the Poets,” or “ Elegant. Extracts,' for 


* Xftjtf'f - Itnui r N‘— i|^ Niiia-m T by wltir‘!i multi ph £Uiou And 
ijJrUjiin uf largu sjIlniIhjO ULit" muijla feciJIlftted UJhl - 

tuj called fn iLu Lte liivtuttfr, J- NL r |M-r t nr NnniiT- SJurou id MtT- 
cliLtuti, III HcoiLuitl. Iwrii in U it ytflr [55U: died l-riJT- 

Neper* iL-L[in* wza ciiU'liy imiiiutfsdiznd Id* fonuuhi ilip- 
mvi T\, uf l r^riLLiiiLfi, istl liiftr u.|ipli<sUii»Ei ii* n!I trigouiuuiiiflcai 

*nt1m itntitmpt T hy i^kirk diiiimveincnl* in lh* h^hihcbs of 
!t*r%7Lti£iii, have been wDiidi ifiiily kcilitutctL 
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instance :—let him then choose Ids subject, (the 
larger and more common the better,) mid some 
easy impure. Tlie index will guide him tti those 
poems that relate to his subject, ami running with 
his finger ami eye down the rhymes of these, he 
must examine those hi different poets that bnp]H j u 
to co-jingle; mid when he lias gotten together a 
sufficient number, let him interweave them gee nu¬ 
dum tirturn, and his poem will he finished. 

It. is of course necessary that his lines should 
have some slight relation in subject to each other, 
but tills may be as faint ns lie pleases. With 
respect to much sense it is not. required—sound is 
quite enough ; should it indeed he possible to pre¬ 
serve good sense without much trouble, it may he 
as well not to forego it; hut It must always he 
remembered that tins is » work of supererogation, 
for in the most finished poems of the present day, 
it will he seen that wit is not now included, ass for¬ 
merly, in the Muses" sacrifice'. 

The true definition of a poem is a “metrical 
composition/'—Dr. Johnson says nothing about 
thoughts, nor an* they by any means indispensable; 
indeed 1 would have really good ones moided sis 
much as possible, for they are often very trouble¬ 
some in the management. Vet as. from the cus¬ 
tom of antiquated writers, tin- mnembmnee of 
whom the new school has not yet quite effaced, 
many people are in the habit of expecting a though! 
tii dose the verse with, to prevent disappointment 
it will be as well, if not attended with too much 
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labour, r.o gratify this old-fashioned taste with 
something tlmt at least resembles thinking; thus 
in concluding a poem on Sunset, the following 
couplet may be mistaken for a sentiment: 

“Al*» f bright PIktIhu set—ilir Sun ii gono, 

'1 tiu« ever wbrti the tiny u cIkhh!— tiie Ni^ht cooia on !" 

Now that I iuu nn the subject of modern versifica¬ 
tion* it may be as well to observe, that* most of 
the writers of the present age will be of vast 
assistance in forming the taste for sweetly-elegant 
and original sonnets, canzonets, fragments, im¬ 
promptus, ex tempo res, &t\ Some there are, it is 
true, that must be interdicted,—of these ! need 
scarcely mention Cowper, lingers, or Crabbe. for 
a moment’s glance will convince the reader that 
though they have lived in our times, yet their 
writings are quite of the anted! lu vial order, their 
style is quite antique and out of date, and they 
might as well have lived in Queen Anne’s time for 
the little good they have derived from existing in 
a polished age. But the most dangerous are those, 
who, while they are stout ancients at heart, dis¬ 
guise themselves in a modern costume; these must 
be particularly avoided; the most prominent are 
Charlotte Smith and Kirke White,— 

" If tkuLj LLi-ni jilt fijHi fc 
Butter taubt iki>n tiiafW bn ham .* 1 

A perusal of tlieir works will infallibly min at) 
good and modern taste, by inspiring the reader, 
in spite of himself, with a most improper relish for 
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tin- vulgarly natural, tie horridly simple and 
pathetic; find, in short, for all that was improperly 
called poetic some hundred years ago. In lint of 
these let Tyro revenge himself by taking atl libitum 
of Wordsworth, Cottle, Lewis, and a thousand 
others. 

The way that I have proposed is not only easy, 
but it is certain of being attended with success and 
applause. Yon do not wbu* before your readers 
trembling to know whether vonr new-born ideas 
may be agreeable to their palate, but you boldly 
offer them what they have already confined they 
admire ; and t<» frown therein tv on your labours, 
it becomes necessary for them first to forswear 
their primary decisions, and m give lip nil preten¬ 
sions tf i established taste. Like Zeuxis you offer 
a concentration of beauties, and your work, like 
that of his. cannot but he admired. 

Some may term this mode of proceeding pla¬ 
giarism, but in my opinion it does not ijuite deserve 
the nam e, for, if I understand the term aright, it 
generally is considered ns the crime of taking others’ 
thoughts or words, and serving them up to the 
reader with a large proportion of our own; but 
here as they are given quite unalloyed, it ought 
not to be thus termed- I am not, however, very 
tenacious of this argument ; I do not ■ i to allow 
that il is plagiarism, and what then r 1> there any 
harm in this, or if there be. arc- we not counte¬ 
nanced on every side r And take it from me us a 
very eoiivcuient and good doctrine, that where 
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there is no iifiame there is tn> crime* let 113 not 
then fear to follow the fashion whatever it mav lie. 

W 

Besides* does not Shakspeare say, ** he tliat is 
robbed not knowing what is stolen, is not robbed 
at all;*' and what can these dead people know about 
the matter* Indeed, even in common plagiarisms 
1 think we may be considered as conferring a 
favour and compliment on the gentlemen whom 
we so far honour as to borrow from ; for in their 
original state they are scarcely ever read, being in 
general too nauseously strong anil racy for the 
exquisite taste of the present day: but when diluted 
with a proper quantity of our gentle effusions, and 
introduced to the public in double but-wove, with 
meadows of margin, morocco-binding, elegant 
fflifittratiotr#, and black-letter notes, they become 
indebted to us both for famv and perusal: il is 
true they only enjoy this by proxy, but—by the 
way " discretion i- the better part of valour," and 
1 will not argue the point farther, os it might 
go perhaps farther against me. 

To strengthen my precept by example, I offer 
the following wwwa#, in winch I have strictly 
observed the directions I have laid down. (The 
names annexed to the several lines are those of 
their original proprietors. 1 


Twj&* .SjjriiiiE*—’twEir Sumnuor,— u\\ wiu tf4v\ 
Out Iiesm tin: dkiu linn Ia4l lLtir bill h 
Km fTv^jrami irmwii tin* Mni, 

STul '■fiJUfh iflfHtm i^b^ctirtv Itif- vlvu. 


T* -I/' . /j* 
Mu* XfTtii tA$ 
f.Wfint 
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And now the- Storm bogitii so lowir, 

And >tHf. ilit fairy V*llk» fade, 

Tfe feathered songsters love no mort? h 
And SjiritiiT now tiroj*» her gay pmadv 


Gra^ 

Cpfflm 

Math* 

Jfu# G&ftmf 


Akwl foriuiui! so frail, *4 fair t\ &w*lA 

TTiir vrRUkl Joja tliv year* iiavt? knuwru if. Braer 

Oppressed with grid* opprtwd with rare, JS«riw 
Soon vouiIl'p Mr heritage k gone, E- Movr* 

Thus pknisEin? ever on the tvLug, E, Moorr 

At No^ti decay*, at Evi-nin^ USt-s, fV// 

It* S«o set* worn gtnjiHta Spring* Gray 

Ami Evening fpreadi obscurer tk'ur^ Fbrnrti 


For IJfe U whort, tun) we»* away, 
it 4ekenj on the languid sight* 

Nor thini regret those pmos so gay, 
For sooijj too soon, if will he nigJiL 


^buw. 

//. K. H bitt 

Privy 

Ammi 


1 remain, Yours obediently, 

NUCSARUM AjiATOIL 


OS SNORING. 

Sir, — I n a former Number, mention b made of aii 
infallible cure for up^e-bleedmgj by tying the 
middle joint of tie little finger very tightly with a 
piece of packthread- Equally ingenious with this, 
Mr. Editor, mid equally simple, h a mode lately 





detailed to me by a fair Indy, for the prevent ion 
of what is itiiniiiumly called snoring. Possibly 
there may iw- some more fashionable name for this 
kind of music, and, in this rase, ( must bttg of 
your fashion able renders to attribute the use of so 
uncouth q word as Storing, rather to a lapse of 
memory than to sheer vulgarity, or even to the 
affectation of it. But to the point, lu married 
life many are the comforts, fas is well known to 
those who have tested them, — Mid to those who 
have not, it would be useless to recommend sour 
grapes) and, happy am \ to say. Few are the incon¬ 
veniences ; but, taking Hotspur’s advice to G ten¬ 
dow er, and with it, Truth for my motto, iuconve- 
nieneea and trouble? there ceitniuly are: such a? 
satiety, a numerous offspring, and slender income, 
&r. Leaving these things to graver authors. I 
shall confine my remark? to an inconvenience 
which many, if not most, married people have 
laboured under,—and that is, the harsh, uncouth, 
heart-pi erdug, sleep-rending sound, w hich breaks 
upon the stillness of the night—grates dissonant 
upon the tremulous ear, and harrows up the 
troubled soul. 1 cannot soy with Armstrong, 
" That power is music ’ — but parodying his words, 
t may justly say—"That power is snoring,” the 
sleeper’s comforter—onr loved companion’s banc ' 

“ Sun St crier if, all U]t* hows: 

DmiLian no morft f - 

Surely, Mr. Editor, it is an object of some couse- 
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q Hence To rid ourselves and others of so very disn- 
greeubUi un inmate, which may be said :<> pillow 
us ni slight, null bawd us through tin* day : and tn 
married {wople, what so simple os the following 
mode of prevention, which I am told is certain, 
although I cannot front tny own experience vouch 
for it. 

When your companion {male or female) is sub¬ 
ject to this infirmity, you have nothing more to do 
than quietly with your finger and thumb to stop 
the nostrils of the sleeper, and this repeated for 
hulf-a-dozen successive nights, effectually removes 
the uncouth I y custom of snoring. The deeper 
may be incommoded in a trifling degree, but wlui 
could urge, this as an objection, who did not fee] 
a pleasure either in blowing, or listening to, what 
may emphatically be termed the french night 
ham. 

Von perceive, Mr. Editor, that, like your corres¬ 
pondent Benevolo*, ] prefer the civic to any other 
wreath, and. w ho known what dreadful misfortune 
the knowledge of this circumstance may avert, 
Nose-bleeding in many cases is healthful to the 
body, since it appears to be a spontaneous effort 
of nature to relieve the system; but enuring is un 
evil counterbalanced by no good, or. at least, acme 
that I ever heard of. It disturbs the happy wm- 
don of quiet and repose, banish tug slumber from 
our conch, mid with it nil those charming airy 
dream* of happiness which perhaps exceed our 
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real bliss; nr, what should must be dreaded, excites 
dislike, disgust, antipathy; and where these obtain 
the smallest footing in a family, “ware pitcher 
and ware stone"—the unhappy consequences may 
be too readily foreseen,—bickerings and quarrel, if 
not separation and divorce! 

PaiLO-SoMNus. 


ON THE FOETHY OF HUNEAS FLETUlElt. 


It tnay be a remark of general truth, that what 
ft- little read, is read as much as it deserves to be; 
but it is equally true, that there are few general 
observations which ape not liable to exceptions; 
tints, in the present one, it is on record, that there 
was a considerable period of time, in which even 
the beauty and sublimity of Milton were unfelt and 
disregarded; yet, who shall dare to say that they 
deserved to be so ? Another poet is nearly in the 
same state at present as our great bard was in 
at that time,'—certainly by an mean* to be compared 
to Mm In merit, yet, still, deserving of more fame 
and perusal than he now enjoys :—this is P hi m aw 
Fletcher. In his day he was termed, and justly 
so, the “ Spenser of the Agebut had he not 
now, by good fortune, obtained a place among 
Anderson's Poets, and received much well-deserved 
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praise from Mr. Headley, in his “ Select Beauties 
of Ancient English Poetry-." hU name would 
scarcely have been known, and his work-- never 
read. Yet, to the admirers of Spenser, (and what 
poetical mind ran |>t» unfeeling to his beauties?) 
the “ Purple Island 4 * of Fletcher must afford the 
highest gratification, for it is replete with the 
truest poetry, clothed in the most melodious versi¬ 
fication. To use the words of Anderson, and. in 
doing so, 1 perfectly coincide w ith him in senti¬ 
ment, the images of PUincas Fletcher “ arc dis- 
tinguidied by a boldness of outline, a majesty of 
manner, a brilliancy of colouring, a distinctness 
and propriety of attribute, and an air of life, that 
rarely mark our modern productions, and that 
rival, if not surpass, every thing of the kind 
even in Spenser, from whom lie caught his inspira- 
tion.*’ The other works of Fletcher are possessed 
of considerable merit; but it is to ids « Purple 
Island'' alone, that 1 purpose confining my present 
remarks. 

This is an allegorical poem, in twelve cantos, on 
man: by an unfortunate error of judgment he bas 
devoted the first five to an anatomical description 
of him ; an attempt, which, as Is obvious, however 
much credit it may reflect on his scientific know¬ 
ledge, can in no way be made subservient to the 
display of hi? poetical powers, Hie readmes? of 
rhymes, and volubility of syllables, indeed, it 
amply proves ; and it must he allowed, that he has 
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overcoimis with wonderful success, difficulties be¬ 
neath which almost any other writer would have 
sunk. When we look on him stripling through 
this part of his work, it reminds ns of Satan 
wading through Milton's din os ; we mark his pro¬ 
gress with surprise, but with little desire to ae- 
couipany him. His descriptions here are certainly 
clear and harmonious, we ad mire them, but we 
only admire; the poet should, nevertheless, receive 
a tribute of praise. When we enter, however, on 
his succeeding labours, this tribute we pay with 
eagerness;, “ here fatigued attention is not merely 
relieved, but fascinated, and enraptured,” for he 
then describes, in n beautifully chaste and highly- 
coloured allegory, the various virtues and vices 
which may inImbit the bosom of man. Between 
these a contest thou ensues, and the poem con¬ 
clude* w ith giving the victory, according to poetic 
justice, to our better qualities. This whole part 
of the poem is filled with beauties of the highest 
order; in the marshalling Ids bands, his personifi¬ 
cations are at mice nicely discriminative, warmly 
animated, and richly poetical; and throughout the 
battle, ill his images, his verse, and his judgment, 
a master’s hand i* every whore perceptible. But 
critical remarks, as Dr. Johnson well observes, ore 
not i-astly understood without examples; and of 
these, therefore, I will give a few, which will. I 
trust, fully justify the warm admiration f feel for 
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tJie poet, What then can be more beautiful, more 
liappy, than his following figures of Death ■— 

u A dead WTO# skull =■ applied bis helmet's plnci^ 

A bout* \m etui), in -9 Irmtmr miweto of had; 

Some tnunx WDio b^ fear Mi alhfrighk'mDg f*&e t 
But must* who tlisep in duwnj pkmtnfr bed.' 

His Hope, too, is so glowingly poetical, that, 
though long, I cannot hut extract it* 

11 Nest went Etjuuu* clud iu sfcj4ikr blue, 

A ltd ihnnipli bin urma few *lar+ did f,eem to poop, 
Which tlttrt the irofbnttiV Jicturi so fiittlv dr^tv, 

Thuif risked in cloud* ihey =oft1v seemed hj =.Wp : 
fife ragged whiidd was IIkn a nvky mould. 

Ou wiiiob an junior bit wills *01*5*1 hnliL 
P J bold by bdkig ludd/ wni written round in gold. 

Nothing mj rheerfu) was hb timn^hrful face. 

As wi* IiIe brother Fidoli :■—fear teH&flri to dwell 
Close by bb hem : Ids colour chun^d njuifce, 

Aiid Trent usid name-. dint aim* pit wn> n-^ well : 
TlimJbni a comely Hmiil did oft sutfdfa 
Hi* fidtitinje dvp* and ileeting life TiialmMn : 

Folticita sb a higlit, which nt-Vrr could Ik or htptT 

Tlie representing hie feinting steps ns supported 
by the beautiful maid Promise, j? particularly cor¬ 
rect and felicitous* It is true this picture cannot 
Tie with the one drown by Collins, ** Hut thou, O 
Hop*h with eyes so fair” &e.—hut Collins' touches 
are all exquisite, and ever soar far beyond compe¬ 
tition; yet, it is no mean praise that Fletcher 
stands second in a path that ail have trod, Spen- 
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set's “ Hope," though beautiful, is very much infe¬ 
rior ; and for Cowley's, which Johnson go much 
praise*. it cannot hi* read bur with disgust after 
this. 

I’u extract all the beautiful passages which this 
poem contains, would lie tn till a fur larger portion 
of paper than you. Mr. Editor; would be willing to 
Allow me; l shall, therefore, content myself with 
recommending tit the reader's particular attention, 
the rich aud exquisite delineations nf Faith, Fear, 
Envy, and Mercy; many more there are beautiful, 
but these, in my opinion, are prominently so. On 
his nice judgment, in allotting to the various com¬ 
batants their tit opponeutsJHoo great praise cannot 
be bestowed; thus, as an instance. Fear is made 
to attack 1-lope, who, when about to sink, is 
relieved by Faith : one example will suffice; all is 
equally chaste, Nor does the poem reflect less 
credit on his heart than head; he imitates Spenser, 
and lie is not ashamed to avow it; he gives him 
continually the warmest tributes of gratitude, and 
di-Hares that, but to htclty him, 14 is all his pride’s 
aspiring." How different this from the conduct 
of the Dean of St. Patrick; Sw ift, though he owes 
so much to the author of <( Hudibras." never once 
in bis verse even mentions his name 1 The senti¬ 
ments and images of Phiiuas Fletcher, breathe, 
likewise, the purest strain of fervid piety ; lus in¬ 
dignation of vice is warm and honest; bis praise 
of virtue, innocence, and peace, such as proclaims 
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him to have known their value, and to have pos¬ 
sessed ihcm ; this, indeed, is the diameter handed 
down of him by his contemporaries ; to use a 
figure of Mrs. dopstock's, lit: was in every rela¬ 
tion of life, what he is in every relation of poetry : 
hut let him speak for himself,—the pie-aLo* i> too 
long" to quote, but the reader who will mrn to 
Canto t. Stanza xvvi. et seq. will be well repaid 
for his trouble by the most beautiful sentiments 
and poetry. 

It is no slight praise, also, for Phincns Fie teller, 
that, living man age when conceit was so preva¬ 
lent, when the w orks of Donne, or Quarles, and of 
Jonson, overflowed with it; and possessed ns he 
was both of sufficient invention and learning, to 
have shone in the metaphysical school, he was 
blessed with so pure a taste and excellent judg¬ 
ment. as to turn from these, to relish the simpler 
beauty and more genuine poetry' of Spenser. 
That a few conceit* should disfigure his works, 
was, however, to hnve been expected ; for it was 
impossible to dwell In the very vortex without 
being rendered a little giddy; and, consequently, 
a few—but very few—there are. I recollect hut 
two in his ** Purple Island i” the one is, when 
speaking of the creation, he says, that, at the com¬ 
mand of God. 11 first strpt the tight," mid then, he 
very mmeeessarily adds,—“not that he meant to 
help his feeble sight to frame the restanother, 
when in speaking of Orpheus playing, he observes 
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tltiit Charon’s boat, at the sound of [lie musks, 
“ came dancing o'er the moat;” but these are 
“ like rocky Lshmrfs in a sunny main,—like spots 
uf clout! amiil an azure skyhis beauties hat] 
more than compensated a thousand of such faults, 
Another testimony to the merit of Fletchers poerry 
i<. that Milton and Pope hnve both paid him the 
com phmmit of borrowing from him; only in insu¬ 
lated expressions *tis true, but still this is n proof 
that they read and that they valued him, Milton's 
14 shapeless shapes,” “uiiparadised” flaggy soils,” 
and many other remarkable turns of expression may 
he traced to this source; it is also very probable 
that he took Ids idea id’ Sin and Death creeping 
frooi the mouth of Error from PJiineas FI etcher. 
Canto liJtli. St, xxvih, tv here he says, “The first 
that crept from lus detested mow was Sin, a bud 
deformed wight," Src.: and his description of her ns 
half ivOman, half serpent, is precisely the some. 
Miltons Iwttcr to reign iu hell than serve iu hea¬ 
ven,” is also very like Fletcher’s w in heaven they 
scorned to serve, so now in hell they reign.” 
Pope, in Ids Eloisa to Abelard, lias— 

li ^Vt my Si|i?' ntifl my crehalk ftiUp 

Stffk my tax! br*®th* Mill ffltttfb iuv fiyinpionl/ 

And Pliineix-s Fteioher, in his beautiful Elegy on 
Eli 214— 

“ And by Jfcis mckiit^ feiljs tli-i/tirijr hmaik 

Mis vQQimt Eliza** 

What Pope also calls ‘‘damninpivith taint pmse,” 
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may owe its origin to part fit’ Hetcher’a descrip¬ 
tion of Envy. He says of him very happily— 

M When nceclfl he must, vet faintly* then he 
Sotaewliil tlui deed, much more thi- m f-ia s ihi* riy* s 
&! marrrtk what W tnaktt' mil prakio^ nw*U diqHUM*.” 

in the following too may be traced a strong simi¬ 
larity to a well-known couplet of Dr. Sewet's— 

,J He it ua oownnflv 

w 

Thut longer ftetw U> Ipfe, a*hr that fi-ar« in iHi!*" 

lint 1 have already, I fear, extended my remarks 
to too great a length. I will t Imre fore now con¬ 
clude with offering a humble tribute to the memory 
of a poet, from the perusal of whose works { have 
received very exquisite gratis cation. It Li neces¬ 
sary to inform iny readers That 1 have attempted 
in the folk wing verses to imitate the style of the 
bard I address. The allusions which occur in them 
art* to passages ill bis poem: Colin, it is hardly 
licee-Hitry to observe, is his great prototype— 
Spenser, 
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Forgive me, Here her! if I dure presume 

In my V'.ah wrse thy mate Id--- flights 111 praise, — 
Snell prfliwt > on thy strong light hut throw? a gloom, 
\iul serves to lower more thy lame than raise;— 
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Yet can I not my teeming nm^ contabi, 

For* fill'd with thee* to curb her fire h vain. 

And thou so sweet a theme—shall tuwe lw sweetest strain. 

Yes* gen lie Shepherd t tliou who tunes* llij? reed 
’[ (I tdl llUW tllV IlivM Collll frllUg,— 

Do*t merit well for this ii.iv eipia] juried. 

Dost merit Wtt adis by every poet hung ! 

Yet ala! 1 I ear-—howler thy claims divine, — 

Their praise of Usee will tie*er like- Cofiirti shine, — 
For tho’ thou eqmjr.Ni him— their powers not equal thine. 

A skit fill pointer, tho 1 iih nymph be plain* 

Will with Ids art i-ivu te n I^iuiom- farm,— 

Hut f/aiffter* gasws on Yennsee m vam, 

Nor am with e'en one grace their canvass warm;— 
Th not the #uhjeci but the power* that glow. 

And w ere if otherwise, full well I know 
ILeSong that ?ing* of thee, would far nil songs outgo. 

OSi : Hindi 1 love thee when with gen ere u- rage 
Thou ImrFut thy licit* at Uevji-wrong'd Culm 1 ? foe,— 
Mndi* when indignant ui tli 1 ungrateful ago 
Tliou timl upbraid it with thy Odin's uw;— 

And oil h uv, warmly in flty prayer 1 join— 

May that rude churl who seems tlie Muse divine 
Alive, nor dead, e T yr know one Muh/s geufh? line ! 

But wlsy wnuld^t thou the v Irgin Quwn exem-et?-— 

For &MS** wrung* why ieel no virtuous ire?— 

Such uiiittlcr foul dtfti^ncd mil angry Muse— 

Anil shnuld Irnve waked tin- iliumlcr? of OiV lyre; — 

* Yw ie.T wrong to sty in ilay lofp-j.mlidied sang 
For deed <o biLse she could repent too long, — 

Oil ho!— for murder ti*Vr can grief too great belong. 
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When pmud Elsm rises in h<*r mighty 
AeicI teaches limiglitv Spain her power u* know* 
Efcurried, enraptur'd sit the gkmous ?ighi ? 

My bneatt ili^ft-nria with all n lira ton s glow ; 

Bait when 1 ace the beauteous Mary skin,— 

WJii-aa lilting E-.-ox dues—arid aue>* iai rain,— 

Ala, then fast Mow my teati^—and cdl her glories tluim 

But why dtp I thud ms lily dane to chide? 

My eye-bulk > trail mL am spot minpte lo spy 
On shy bright auijdiku disk, where sill beside 
i - glosy-1 wan ling strung! and majesty,— 

?imng* thiit w hen hut m that ^mE I gaze* 

\ muied arid wilclerd at tlie lieIglib'ring blnae, 

1 fifrcl tny cousin v drowned iti wniuh r T kt\%\ aaad prul-e! 

Willi wfcal a master*! lisud thou know'si id ope 

Ewdi ptafititt’i cdl* and give its form to sky; 

How stand* aghast % Fear,—how nnlting Hopii,— 
And ob f what gloria round thy Mercy play ; 

E J en Etny jptuudicfr-eved his portrait 
And thimgh lit’ can’t t* applaud ifcy ildli refuse, 
Yet wii.1i hi& piTUMs; taint he would diipmbe thy m use* 

And when than thsnfst due licaf’nly K ing of Kings,— 
But hudi my lyft\ nor da/e tli* Altinghty theme; 

To wHir ^1 high not e'en tby muw Imd wings— 

Tcp renttiTe f then* wnuld me hut ill beseem 
Enough* —"lie time tny tedious song to close; 
Farewell ileaf hunk—my Wrl thy spirit knows* 
My Ternr reedra, tho 1 coid ? — for * ;irm my bosom glows. 
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I havf, read wir.li much pleasure the letter that 
lmve been addressed to you under the signature of 
“ Nugartun Aroator,” and, as the subjects on which 
he treats hare also formed a part of my desultory 
reading, I will avail myself of the invitation he 
holds oat, of following his steps, mid give you a 
few similar instances on the same topics. 

He rightly observes. Mint the Persians, in their 
divination, by taking mi oioeti from the opening 
of a hook, chiefly resort to the works of Hafiz. 
Scott Waring, in his 41 Tonr to Shiraz," mentions 
the practice as being very common; and slates 
his having in hi- po^essinn n Diwmi— i.r. Holiz, 
or collection of hi® odes, iu which the ceremony 
necessary to be previously gone through, i* particu¬ 
larly tietailed: in general, however, he -^ays, there 
is little other ceremony used, than propitiating 
the poet by some couplet, as this,— 

“ O Hafi.' of Nhirajc 1 |kn art itu' opener of nil »:ct. o t" 

But Mint the custom existed before Hafiz him- 
self, is certain, for the poet frequently mentions it 
iw his poems, and, by tub nwu couftsaion, some- 
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times resorted to it ;"tbus, in out place, he brings 
it forward ati an excuse for \m maimer of living:— 

r* *& 

*£ i|U- i)<p jig 

11 I resolved this morning, with an intention of 
repenting 1:0 cDiisultan omen ;—it proved to be— 
* The Spring, the breaker of vows, Lias returned/ 
\\ bat there Lore can ] do t” By this it will be seen 
tbai this divination b tint only termed l< tufal," sis 
stated by if Nuganun Anmtor," but also ,taaJ 
“ isaLkharre." 

In .^making of <Iivitiation by fat*, Nugnrom 
cites an mstnnfte from the book of Esther, in 
which it is mentioned that “Pur" was the Hebrew 
term for this species of oracle. I have to observe, 
that among the Jews, even of the present time, 
there is a kind of carnival annually held, which is 
colled “ Piiriin, or the Feast of Lot*;' and which 
1 doubt not has relation to this very instance, the 
defeat of Hainan. 

Of anagrams, to enumerate all that have been 
made would be an endless task; but I cannnot fur- 
bear adding a few' mure, of. I think, equal excel- 
leuce to those that have been already offered. To 
match the Creek one on Ptolemy, 1 present the 
following from the same author, Lycopbron, which 
pays Arshine the pretty compliment of calling her 
Juno* violet A^hhwi mb- For single words, 

as the making is easy, there must In some peculiar 
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felicity in the coincidence', to entitle them to our 
attention,—such as when ” Logiea" is oouvurted 
into "cittigo for Ingir will, by very many, be 
rearlil\ allowed tn be tlntknenf ;—or the English 
one, wkieh hinted to us, that ihe cry of "■ opposi¬ 
tion" was “ 0 poison Pit r This is generally 
known, but not the U-ss happy on that account; 
mid 1 base therefore mentioned it. It may not be 
amiss, in the same war, to acquaint Sir Francis 
Hurtle tt, that his name makes “franticdisturbers? 

The fate of Sir Edmundhurv Godfrey must be 

V V 

familiar to all my readers: it is not slightly sin¬ 
gular, that the letters of his name compose the 
following: scutet U'( -,—“ / / )/ ti d m u r tier'd by rogut \s." 
But die most to markable instance with which 1 
am acquainted, is on that sentence id St. John 
(chap, xviii. v. 33 .) when* Pilau* naiS to Christ,— 
“ What is truth t" Tills in Latin would be “ quid 
eat writ ax f" and the anagram of it is the most 
excellent answer Umt could be given— 11 ext rir 
y nl atlcxf “ Behold truih in the mttn tttiw 
before you f Really this is a most beautiful 
anagram, mnl, in my opinion, must rake precedence 
of the celebrated one un Nelson. 

I reeiDect. too, at the time, of Bonaparte's 
assuming the consular dignity, the following ana¬ 
grams bring made »u the words il Revolution 
Fraucaise;■—“ In Curse In jin if a /" flic chief 
beauty of thif anagram consisted, very remarkably, 
in what, nt fiist. appeals to be its imperfection, viz. 
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iti its wanting four letters, to coincide strictly with 
tiie other; for after having [iredieted that a Cor¬ 
sican should put. an end to the French Revolution, 
those four letters added to it, a most emphatic, 
though, alas! a vain u veto f' 

Nngnmm Ainator is perfectly correct with res¬ 
pect to the great prevalency of the anagram 
among the effusions ofthe wits of eilher Charles’s 
daynot one of them, according to Ben Jonson, 
but “pumped for those hard trifles” a little had 
spelling never stood in their way j—thus, one of 
them boldly asserts that ear and cruthuic sire the 
name ; but, gentle reader, take the proof;— 

“ If ynu Hu m\ these um nrv, 

Tulw mcAdur, utiH rtiwrt it ,— (nhtun *tis r<ir. r ' 

.Wither of the poets of this age concludes eui 
amatory poem with the following couplet;— 

* l My heart Uir altar is, my breast thy nbrim- ; — 

Thy immi! ftir i-vi-jr is — my breast s cltajlt \nlculiti&“ 

More is meant here than meets the ear,—there is 
a posy, Mr. Editor, to this ring, nail one which I 
doubt not its author would have failed a posing 
posy ; it must certainly have cost him an infinite 
toil of brain: it would not readily be guessed, 
perhaps, that in the words, “ is my breast's chaste 
valentine," k contained an anagram of hi* fair 
lady's name, or H May stress EUtabetha Vincent!! 
— “cedite Romani Scriptures, cediu? Grail,* 1 _ 
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“Homer and Virgil, hide your diminished heads 
for when did you ever >hiy such exquisite, such 
refined ingenuity, os this!! The hf finu’ti reader 
who wishes to know more mu the subject, may 
consult li Guild mu’s Blancos," who has written an 
nit of Aimgramniiitism; or the celebrated Lepstms, 
who lias given a list of such ns have excelled in it. 

Of Chronograms 1 could only offer you a few 
dry pieces of Persian, for w bich you would scarcely 
thunk me \ the traveller, however, may examine 
1.1 10 inscription mi Lho bridge at. Juanporc: it is 
chroiiograminatic; and yon may. if yon please, 
insert this on the death of Nelson, — “ FlebUk in 
certamine decesalt!”■ — “ lie died lamented in but¬ 
tle!" This, according to the regular rules, expresses 
the date, or a.i>. 1805, 

On Amphibology, since Nugornm Amator speaks 
of the cautious ambiguity ever preserved in the 
responses of thr ancient oracles, 1 will adduce for 
him an instance equally to the point as clip one he 
ha* cited. A Roman general, on his being about to 
enter on a campaign, consulted the oracle as to its 
success, and received for answer—“Ibis—redibi*— 
uuuqimm pur belk peribis j” this, of course, he in¬ 
terpreted,—“you shall go,—yon shall return,'— 
never hy war shall you perish i' and, accordingly, 
went away fondly calculating on the highest; suc¬ 
cess. lint, whether Apollo rind the Fates had 
quarrelled, >»r to ^ hat ever cause it may be imputed, 
it turned out as though they had determined to 
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bring his prophecies into disgrace, fi>r they unre¬ 
lentingly idlowud the general to be killed, and. the 
whole army to he destroyed. On receipt of this 
intelligence, the friends of the deceased instantly 
posted off to the oracle, to reproach it with its 
fallacy: but the god was not so easily to be pnt 
to shame.'—he hud not been so little chary of Ids 
reputation, as to trust it to Midi slippery (lames 
as iht 1 Fates,-—but had, very prudently, like a 
Newmarket jockey, who takes the odds both ways, 
so framed his answer, that let whatever might he 
the event, he had predieted it. When, therefore, 
the gen end's friends began to taunt him for having 
deceived them, and related to him what had hap¬ 
pened. bis priests very calmly replied, that such 
was the event the oracle had predicted; for, said 
they, the response was,—Ibis—redibis numpiam 
— per India perduet” that is, — “You shall go— 
von shall return never,—by war shall you perish!” 
— and by war he has perished. On hearing this, 
the poor general's Mends were fain to go away — 
more than ever impressed with tin: conviction of 
the wonderful wisdom of The triumphant Phoebus. 

Of devils’ verst 1 #, or those which eon be read 
backwards and forwards the same, 1 can add Lu 
Nngarum A mitt oris stuck by rhe following Persian 
couplet 

~ 
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of winch the following is a paraphrastic translation: 
—■■“ Sweetness shall find weight in the scales of 
government—let the nightingale ever dwell on tin 1 
lips of the lover." 

I cannot, Mr. Editor, take my leave of yon 
without making one more attempt on my worthy 
friend the great Emperor,—anti I think if you knew 
what trouble it has given me (“statins tnbar”) 
you would excuse my offering the following ana¬ 
gram on Napoleon Bonaparte* 1 have the plea¬ 
sure to address him thus— lt plttn oa — atone b'a 
rope.'" —And that this hint nmy be prophetic is 
the wish of Yours, 

Philo N do a rum Amator. 


CRITICISM ON* A PASSAGE TN ST. JOHN. 

Mr. Editor, — It has frequently been suggested 
that a new translation of the Bible, should he made; 
not only to correct the errors which the present 
one contains, but ti> adopt altogether a more 
modern and elegant phraseology. Against the 
latter proposition, however, the sense of the nation 
is almost unanimous; the most competent judges 
have declared themselves decidedly in favour of 
the version ns it at present stands; and one of the 
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most able of these, Sir W. Jones, iu adducing from 
it several instances of beauty and sublimity, clad 
as they are in the garb of primitive simplicity, 
challenges any modem periphrasis, any ornamented 
rounded periods, to give to the sense a closer 
expression, or one t.lmt produces a more striking 
effect. The present translation 1$ indeed the most 
simple, the most pure, and the most perfect model 
that could have been chosen for the purpose to 
which it applies, namely, in general, a plain bhs- 
toricid narrative, that needs not the meretricious 
glare of ornament to engage our attention and 
belief, but receives them from ns as voluntary tri- 
linti ’; while, in energetic simplicity, it details a 
system of morality the most pure, and a chain of 
truths which but to read is impossible to doubt. 
But even were its language a little antiquated or 
defective, which it is not, yet still the prejudice. 
if it may be so called, that is entertained in its 
favour, should not lightly lie outraged ; even pre¬ 
judice-, if harmless and sanctioned by good feel¬ 
i ng s, deserve some respect: and though no sanctity 
exist in effect, yet if an innocently-entertained 
veneration be attached to any place or thing, it 
would be both cruel mid indecent unnecessarily to 
violate it. But with respect to the errors that 
occur in the present version, the rase is very dif¬ 
ferent: to correct these is not a mere matter of 
taste; it is not one in which the voice of preju¬ 
dice is to Lip heard even were it raised; it is not 
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even a matter of choice, Vmt. of imperious duty ami 
necessity. That there art* some tVw faults is cer¬ 
tain : indeed, in a task of such length, this was 
almost unavoidable; and our chief wonder ought 
to be, that there art- so few; uf die propriety of 
correcting these, however, there cannot be, I think, 
a. doubt;—the more beautiful the edifice, the mure 
requisite that it should lie free from faults. Yet 
still i t is an office that demands tiw utmost delicacy 
pud skill. Ab for an entire new translation, this 
is by no menus necessary? the end desired may be 
obtained without this. I would not, however, 
have any presumptuous han d pentuited to evert 
hia critical acumen, at merely his own discretion, 
mi so beautiful a fabric; nor indeed ought so im¬ 
portant a char ge to lie confined to any single indi¬ 
vidual, even though that one were possessed of alt 
the might)" learning of a Bentley or a Johnson. It 
would perhaps he best that a committee of the most 
learned and religious men were instituted, like the 
one which first performed the task of translating. 
The duty of these should be to revise carefully the 
present editions, to compare them attentively with 
the original, to take into consideration all that lias 
been already written on the subject, to invite the 
fan her discussions of the literary world, to evn- 
mine whatever might be submit red to them : and, 
as the result of all this, tr> make such emendations 
as. the text requires, rendering, however, at the 
same time, the most full and satisfactory reasons 
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to the public for every correction they proposed 
to make, In so highly iuqxirtant a duty nothing 
should be done lightly. Some may say, “tin; 
present version is sufficiently correct,—there may 
lie a few faults, hut these are of no eouscquewe; 
our fathers have been contented with this, and 
why should not we be so r To ibis, ! reply, that 
bad such reasoning always prevailed, we should 
not at this day have been Christ inns, or being 
Christians. we dwtjld not have been I’rotestants, 
Nit—nothing is done while any thing remains to 
do; however trilling the errors, yet as errors they 
cal] for correction; and indeed in a work of such 
ingtorrance no errors can be trifling:—w should 
stop at nothing short of perfection, when every 
letter is connected with, and may involve our 
highest, our dearest interests. 

But that these errors arc not quite so venial ns 
may be imagined, the folio wing is a proof. In 
St. John's (hispel {chap. ii. v. 4.) onr Saviour is 
made to say to Ids mother,—“ Woman, w hat have 
1 to do with thee ?“ This speech, to me at least, 
always sounded most gratingly, I would not, I am 
sure, have used such expressions to my own 
parent, and 1 could in no way reconcile the ap¬ 
pearance that it has of umlutifulness. VI] to whom 
I have ever mentioned the subject, have confessed 
a similar feeling *, it is, therefore, of the greatest 
consequence that an explanation should be given; 
for to cuter tain even a shadow of doubt of the 
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Messiah's perfect immncuhu tmesis n sin of the first 
magnitude, I did, however, entertain none; know¬ 
ing In' could do or ;-ny im \sroiig, I the 

sentence over, as I believe almost every other 
reader does, under the supposition that it con¬ 
tained some mystical sense, which, though above 
vulgar comprehension, yet rendered it perfectly 
innocent. But, still, this was rather a slovenly 
mode, and. in truth, 1 regretted to lie obliged to 
appeal solely to my faith in this one instance, 
when in even' other it was seconded by rny reason 
and feelings. I often reflected on the passage, 
and at cadi time with increased wonder that it 
should be ever requisite to resort to mysticism 
fully to believe in his perfect excellence and purity. 
It at length oretired to nu* b>examine the original: 
and I there wan at once relieved from these un¬ 
pleasant feelings; and had the pleasure of finding, 
what 1 ought never to have doubted, that the 
Messiah’s every word and deed is not only in 
rtaliti/ the most perfect, but also ever strictly so in 
appearance. The original stands thus:—As-ynw/riJ, 
n ’I I fitoi A-(it ftm, yiirot ; unit i) ;mn. 

The traiislatino is perfectly correct in rendering 
rfn-ui ■■ woman," but this address has by no means 
that harshness in Greek which it has in English, 
and, Indeed, ” Madam" approaches nearest t™ the 
sense in which, it is used. Bat the chief point—- 
ri tfiw koi ooi,-—which is translated—■“ what have 
f to do with thee i" is a most false version of the 
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passage j It means simply ami only —- 1 ‘ tchtti is that 
fa then tmd me Thus our Saviour merely hhs, 
that there being no wim- at the feast, is no concern 
.‘f theirs-. ami then immediately adds,—my time 
is not ycr conic ;** which, that Mary understood as 
n promise, without any harshness iu it, is dear, by 
her instantly turnitig to the servants, and bidding 
them carefully obey Ills orders. I do think that 
errors like the above ought to he rectified; and I 
could point out several lesser.—lmt not now, for 
1 have already, 1 fear, taken up too much of your 
time, Mr, Editin', with a very dry discourse;— 
and t hank you mill my other readers, therefore, for 
the patience exercised, 

PniLALETTTES. 
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Snt,—The following account of Agra and Delhi, 
extracted Brum the papers iif n friend, will perhaps 
be acceptable to some of your readers. 

” t will nntt detail u few remarks which xnav be 

r 

useful for the information anil guidance of those 
who may lie induced to make Agra the object of 
their research, and may operate us an incitement to 
those, whose curiosity may not have been suffi¬ 
cient iv excited by the genera] declaration of 
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admiring travellers who. Lave visited die Taj Mali'l, 
or tn siu'li a* may have doubt ingly withheld due 
credence from the assert ions of public fame in 
praise of tlie surpassing charms of this model of 
perfection, of which no drawing or description 
rnu possibly convey mi adequate idea to the mind. 

I will begin by acquainting- the traveller that 
when ! visited Agm, 1 was previously tunicr the 
necessity of obtainin'? a perutamiaft from the 
Nawuub to pass the Jumna, and a letter from ike 
resident with Scmdiah to the Bewail at Aura, 
intimating the purport of my visit. S pass over 
several intermediate stage* of my journey, and 
arr ive at Omeidpoor, about eighty cuss from 
Cnwaj»n% and fifty from Futtehpnar, 

A mile west of this village, and m the mitre of 
a rank, about Auil yards square; stands a large 
buildup, consisting of u single room, with u 
verandah all round, and a corresponding room 
above, crow tied by e dome. There ore some trees 
round the building. It is a pleasant plan- to spend 
a day in, ami affords good aceommndatlon tor u 
traveller and his suite. A good bridge leads to tl.e 
building, and the tank is full of water, From this 
edifice the splendid domes of the Tnj rise iti full 
view, at the distance of twelve miles, appearing 
Like snow-white clouds ascending to the skies. 

This place was constructed about IklU years ago 
by a Patau chief, named Ahmed Khan, whose 

m; in solemn stands oil an eminence near the tank. 
The base of hi* tomb is a single piece of yellow 
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granite, extremely fine- From this place you 
should, iii the afternoon, -sejjil forward your tea 
equipage to Shah Dera, within n cuss of the Taj, 
with directions to proceed in the morning to Ydti- 
inaml U'DowluV tomb, and prepare breakfast in a 
house in the garden directly oti the banks of the 
Jmumi. This precaution becomes the mure neces¬ 
sary where there is a large party, in order to guard 
against interruption in your progress next morn¬ 
ing; for, as you approach Agra, a had road leads 
through a deep ami narrow pass, through which 
there is room only for a single hackery, so that if 
another should approach in an opposite direction, 
one of them must turn hack, though in most parts 
an hackery could scarcely tom, and certainly not 
with its bullocks. It opens about hall-way, where 
a small stream crosses the valley, but narrows 
again os you advance, ami i> altogether about a 
mile long. Ou arriving at Shah Liera next morn¬ 
ing, strike off on the right towards the Raua Bwgh, 
This is an extensive fine garden, whose broad 
stone walks are highly raised, and auipty limited 
from the solar ray by row s of full-grown trees: 
but the solemn gloom and awful silence that reign 
in the bosom of this dark retreat, check the cheer¬ 
ful current of the spirits, mid htdilie the mind to 
jmiisivetmss. It must, however, he a delightful 
refuge from the meridiem fervour of on Indian 
sun, ill the oppressive, sultry season of the year, 
Vi.u thence proceed to the river, where, in the 
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centre of a delightful garden, surrounded by a 
high wall, with four handsome centred pates, 
and (pavilions at its angles, stands the Mau¬ 
soleum of Ya tiiu aud 1. Dow la, father of the 
celebrated Nwjr Johan, and grandfather to Mom- 
taii 2 -e-Zemaiuia, to whose memory her royal con¬ 
sort Shah Jehu it erected the splendid building wf 
the Taj. The building is about sixty feet square ; 
and from the angles of a second story, rise four 
small marble spires, somewhat higher than the 
edifice, which, on the second story, cousiscs of a 
single room, about twenty-four feet square : and 
below,» room of equal extent, surrounded by small 
apartments; the whole throughout of white mar- 
lile, elegantly inlaid, inside and nut, in beautiful 
patterns of flowers, vases, cypress trees, and other 
unlaments, composed of gems, as in the Taj, bu l 
of inferior delicacy, yet producing u Hue general 
effect. 

The diameter of the squires is tern great ill pro¬ 
portion to their height—the only apparent defect? 
lint perhaps unavoidable, from die space necessa¬ 
rily required for each ascending stair, I ho tombs 
in the lower story are of a yellow east of porphyry, 
of a high polish, and extremely beautiful. 'Hie 
cenotaphs in the upper room an* of plain white 
marble: and the walls of open lattice-work through¬ 
out, exceedingly delicate, ami admitting an agree¬ 
able light, that displays the ornaments to the best 
advantage. 
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From ib Li building tin.* view of the opposite shore 
is uncommonly grand and interesting. On one 
side the Taj. with it* rich dome of white marble, 

rising, as K-expresses it, "like a most t>eaii- 

tifnl pearl on an azure ground.” and forming with 
it;' beautiful spires, its splendid gates, and other 
buildings, a most delightful picture, softened by 
the verdant shades of its rich garden. 

In front, the extended, high, red freestone walls 
of the fort, rising With bold abruptness from the 
river, Rtirrotraded by the beautiful marble domes 
of the Moo tee Musjid, and the rich gilt spires of 
the imperial palace, present a pleasing contrast 
to the eh ante delicacy of the Taj; while farther on, 
u say -if sadness darkens the happy scene, on con¬ 
templating the splendid ruins of mutter on- } Mil ares 
scattered iu rich profusion along the banks of tin: 
river, backed by the magnificent domes of the 
Jmiiiiiii Musjtd, and a distant view of the town. 

As you will here pass the day, you will have 
time to make the necessary arrangeiiM.’Ut* for cross¬ 
ing the river next morning. Any letters you may 
have for the person in command at Agin should 
now be sent., that the necessary orders may he 
issued to those in charge of the buddings, nod a 
person sent to conduct you to the place. 

Having crossed the river, and passed through a 

ii;r j -c -quart.. some hundred yards in extern, 

you enter a magnificent gate of red freestone, by a 
room about forty feet square i whence descending 
into a delightful garden of great extent, the 
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splendid edifice called t he Taj Mali'l bursts upon (he 
view at the latr enity of a long avenue of luxuriant 
lofty trees. 

The whole of this rich edifice is of white marble, 
rising from a noble base of the same material, 
above a hundred yards square. This base or tor- 
race is elevated more than twenty feet above the 
level of the garden—a circumstance that gives the 
building a full mid fine relief, and greatly contri¬ 
butes to the grandeur of its appearance. From 
each angle of this extensive terrace, rises a beau¬ 
tiful white marble minaret of four stories, each 
having a small balcony, anti ending in a nent 
pavilion, crowned by a dome, whose height from 
the ground cannot be less than liitJ feet; and that 
of the grand dome of the Taj, 1 judge to be 2Ulh 

In the four great faces of this brilliant edifice a 
magnificent arch rises to the height of sixty-five 
feet, above which the wall is raised considerably, 
to hide the shaft of the dome. 

In the four lesser sides, formed by rutting off the 
angles of the square, a double range «r arches 
rises to the top ; but here, instead of raising the 
w all, whose uniformity would tints destroy its beamy, 
a small pavilion, crowned by u dome, is raised at 
caeli great angle of the building, mid rising to the 
spring of the great dome, fills up the hollow bosom 
of the shaft, run] lints produces the desired effect. 
The advantage of raising the shaft so high Is dis¬ 
played in flic surprising lightness of appearance it 
gives lotlie whole building, w hich is more appa- 
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rent the further yon recede from it, even to the 
distance of many miles, ami the more strikingly so, 
when contrasted with the distant appearance of 
the buildings on either si dr, whose domes not pns- 
tcssuig this ml vantage, seem in dost' adhesion to 
the building* from their very spring',—an opinion 
run {hid not warranted <m near oil These 

building* consist of two largo edifices of equal 
dimensions; one a large mosque, the other a 
Kimnua, or place of assembly before and 
after prayers. 

liach building m supported in front by a grand 
arcade, of which the central arch is- near sixty feet 
high ;—they are open mi three sides, the mosque 
(as usual) being closed on the Mecca side, which 
they always face at prayers. The whole building 
covers an extent of ground nearly seventy yards in 
length, and about thirty yards in breadth, utid 
rises to the height nf eighty feet—all nf red free¬ 
stone, crowned with three dome* of white marble. 

These buildings are at the distance of a hundred 
yards on either -ide, and ereeled mi a base nearly 
twenty feet. lower than dint of the Taj. This 
seems a judicious measure-, for if equally raised 
with rlu marble terrace, they must, by being in too 
full rehef, have considerably injured the apparent 
grandeur of the principal building. Considered 
as a single piece of architecture, were they duly 
raised on inure elevated bases, their grandeur 
would be infinitely striking from the great extent 
of building that tills the eye. 
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An octagon building of three stories at 
each angle of the garden, affording to v isitors 
excellent accommodation. The- garden is in a 
pleasing style, with broad stone walks, gay par¬ 
tem^, numerous fountains, and a charming white 
marble reservoir in the centre, which is constantly 
kept full of water. 

The outside of the Taj is highly ornamented 
with Arabic inscriptions in large black marble let¬ 
ters round the doors and arches, and viith flowers 
composed of various coloured stones, inserted in 
the white marble ground of the building. The 
naroenros shades of these rich dowers are so 
elegantly blended, that the strictest eye of scrutiny 
cannot possibly disemcr the poiuts of unison in 
any pan. i have lund it asserted, that with the 
aid of n microscope, seventy pieces have dearly 
becu ascertained in one small flower; and 1 have 
my self reckoned with the point of my nail even 
ninety in one flower. 

The plan of the Taj appears to be one central 
octagon room, about sixty lent diameter, having 
a suite of rooms all round, to the number of eight, 
which have u direct coinmnnicatjun with the centre 
apartment. The doors rjsi* iii un elliptic arch to 
the height of eighteen feet—above w hich are eight 
large elliptic windows, with the intervention of a 
cornice, euuI an Arabic inscription in black marble 
characters, that surrounds the room. Around 
each door also there is a beautiful inscription 
descending to the flour. 
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Tiit- tombs iif Khnh Jelinn and. his consort Mom- 
tanz-c-Zemauim -tand in the middle (if tin- nmui, 
surrounded by a marble railing of net-work nearly 
nine feet high, and of exquisite beauty. To 
say that these tombs ture of the most lovely w hite 
marble is but slight praise, where marble, and 
that of the most transcendent kind, is the least 
oostly article of which the building is composed. 

These monuments boast far other beauties:— 
but justly to describe these, or give an adequate 
idea of this paragon of beauty. i> an undertaking 
fur beyond the limited powers of my feeble pen. 

T shall, therefore, only observe generally, that 
w hether we regard the beauty of the various in¬ 
scriptions, the delicacy of the luxuriant bouquets 
of dowers rising in bold relief from tbu white mar¬ 
ble vases (hat adorn the walls, or contemplate the 
rich glow, the glare of brilliancy, the happy ilfert 
exhibited by the rich jrems that enter into the com¬ 
position of line beautiful (lowers and other orna¬ 
ments that decorate the tombs, the tine marble 
net-work that surrounds them and curious oilier 
part* of the building, we are equally left in asto¬ 
nishment nt the dignity of mind that planned, and 
the merit that executed, so wonderful a tusk. 

The extreme delicacy of the Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions on the tombs, of llie nidinted circles am} 
rich wreaths of flowers composed of iln- most 
beautiful agate, onyx, eorui-Hnn, various-coloured 
jasper, find lapis-lazuli, that Muue in rich profu¬ 
sion over the lovely surface of these delightful 
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mo numents of regal splendour, no pen ran describe, 
uo miin l conceive. 

These tombs are properly cenotaphs, the bodies 
being: corresponds illy interred in a subterraneous 
apartment. au>l enclosed in monuments of the 
’w hitest marble l ever saw. The evening sun, enter¬ 
ing only by the doorway, displays ns you descend, 
their excessive beauty to the greatest, advantage. 
These tombs are richly decorated. The glory or 
radiated elide of gems. on the tomb of Shah Jeban, 
and the Arabic inscription mi the other, art deli¬ 
cate beyond conception of the most ardent imagi¬ 
nation. 

Softened by the sad reflection of the instability 
of human happiness, the mind retires from the 
contemplation of this rich scene, impressed with 
regret, on casting an eye on the certain seeds of 
future dissolution, scattered over the fair surface 
of this grand edifice, where trees, and other vege¬ 
table productions, menace with certain fate its fine 
architectural and devoted beauties. * Thus, like 
the human frame, cherishing in its anconeinus 
bosom the fatal seeds that urge it to destruction,— 

*' As 11I3JR prriuip^ lilt 1 momcDl of hid bpraih, 

It wolves lilt! lurking priori pk- of dtialLt ; — 

Tint rating (W mitkAsn1>iiiup ait Iritgtlv— 

Grow* with Wm growth, mu I *|ivtii>t]uJiFi with hi* *i length V* 


* Sine*- the Tni Mahl cmnoiatA lha pF thm? HfrftQCtr- 

qhlf- East JiriLi <_ mippnny. n Firnt hem BZttftmJly for 

keeping it in proper r^pui^ am I all ih& todpimt vegrrtJtfiflQ hs* 
licrn rtwljcutaii. 
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i laving, at the close of uiy last flay V journey, 
left tin- traveller in the garden of the Taj Moh'l, 
prt-jmriog porluip- r„ inspect fO!in> drawing* Hyn 
native artist, of the T:ij and it-. nriuimeiMs, ! now 
claim Iris attention to other objects uf estimation, 
and shall us briefly as possible relate what I have 
seen, 

Beins desirous of visiting the buildings in the 
fort, the Governor's permission was nreo wfing ly 
obtained : and. at seven o'clock in the morning 
accompanied by the He wan, 1 Approached the outer 
gate, through fifty tile of armed men, Qn a signal 
given, the Opposing iron chain* were lowered for 
our admittance j and, attended by three servants. 
" ho had previously lodged tlieiroffensive weapons 
with the guard, J entered the fort. 

The first object that attracted attention was a 
large piece of ordnance lying on the ground. It 
was of fine bronze, of a high polish. and exhibited 
a freshness of appearance a> if recent from the 
foundery. though a Persian inscription referred its 
oritdu to the period of the great AeW, who dietl 
in J«05. ami who declared its weight to be IJ.'itt 
lnaiiiids (123,1.1001 b. I thus exceeding by twelve ton 
the weight of the gun at Dacca, as stated hy 
Kennell, Tlic gnu at Agra is fourteen feet long, 
four feet in diameter at the muzzle, and twenty* 
three inches calibre, 

.Vfter gratifying my fancy by diving into the 
bosom of the? enormous piece, I proceeded to the 
Dewnn-e-Anm t or public halt, where the sovereign 
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usually gave audience to Ids splendid cfrtlrt, Thin 
ball is sixty yards by twenty, open on three sides, 
ami supported l<y rows of atone pillars. It lias an 
appearance lofty, grmid t ami airy. The Dewun-r- 
Kfutw, or private hall, next presented itself, being 
a large room of white marble, seventeen yards by 
Scvoi, and joining by nn arched colonnade an open 
gallery of equal extent. The walls are ornamented 
with white marble vases ami flowers in relief, but 
iiifiniMv inferior in beauty to the work at the 
Taj. 

Passed thence to the Zewtnnh apartments, of 
white marble, elaborately adorned with flow ers m 
festoons, mid other ornaments carved, painted, or 
id It, and covering the walls and ceilings in extra¬ 
vagant profusion. Near this is the Hntnxnattm, 
conslstang of several apartments for bathing, the 
walls and floors whereof are adorned with mosaic- 
work tif various coloured marbles, and semi-pel- 
lucid gems. The floors are extremely beautiful, 
and from it fountain in the middle of one of them, 
the water, rising from a hundred springs, falls in 
soft showers into n central bath, A large black 
marble slab, raised two feet from the floor, was 
shown as the throne whereon the emperor usually 
sat, in private conference with his ministers : irs 
length is about eleven feet by and it has 

Arabic inscriptions on the outer edge or depth nf 
the stone, in elegant relief. This fine slab is 
cracked right across towards one extreme, which 
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b said to have- been miraculously occasioned by 
the impure foot of the impious Jewan Sing, son 
ofSoorij Moll, la to chief of the Jaut>. The cow- 
scions stone, uncustomed Only to the foot of majesty, 
thus manifesting its displeasure at being 1 ascended, 
without the sanction of that divine behest, by 
which kings assume the sceptre of authority over 
God's chosen people. Had this been a vestige of 
Hindoo superstition, and under the protecting 
care of guardian divinities, 1 should not have 
wondered at the tale; hut we every where find 
superstition stopping in to the aid of popular 
prejudice, for purposes which the human mind is 
often at a loss to develop?, 

Two brilliant apartments, with murlde floors 
and fountains, com pose the mansion ended S/uvf/it! 
MahtiL The walls and ecifings are ornamented 
throughout with talc* and small mirrors, formed 
into various pretty patterns; and being intended 
as night apartments, illumination must produce a 
fine effect. This must greatly be heightened by 
the play of the fountains, as the reflected ray a, 
passing through the descending showers, would 
produce infinite corruscations, from the jmilti- 
plirity and varied ftosithms of the reflecting sur¬ 
faces ; and it is with this view, 1 judge, that one 
of the fountains is placed within n covered recess 
at the extremity of the room. 

On ascending a flight of rough red fw-Ktotie 
steps, whose shabby appearance, mid dilapidated 
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balustrade, ruiswl no favourable expectation in tin 
mind, a sudden turn to tbt left discovers to the 
view the most beautiful object in the fort,— the 
Man/re MttfijhL At the extremity of a square 
coun. paved with large white marble hog*. and 
surrounded by a beautiful gallery and colonnade 
of the same material, rises this delight ful mosque, 
comprising a single room, fifty-four yards by t w atity, 
supported by rows of pillars, and crowned with 
three lovely domes, and several well-proportioned 
jiavilioiis;—the whole of outride of the purest 
white. Of all that I have seen in this neighbour¬ 
hood, tin- delicate appearance, the just proportions, 
the simple majesty, and tout ctutevthfo, of this 
building, pleased, me most ; free from the aid of 
foreign ornament, its lair resplendent fare shines 
with a lustre that 1 t hink unrivalled. The impar¬ 
tial eye, endeavouring to trace defects, murki- 
some new charm at each succeeding view-, and 
yon teturtonth retire, satisfied of the justness of 
its claim to the appellation of the Pearl Mosque, 
which the imme implies. 

Though I was not above nu hour in the fort, 
my cicerone, the Dew an, seemed to wish the 
business over, and looked impatirnco with so plain 
a face, chat I mi will! ugly shortened my visit, after 
a transient view of the apartments in which Shah 
Jchun passu 1 1 the Inst eight years of his life, im¬ 
prisoned by his son Aimmgzebe, w ho hud usurped 
tile throne. These apartment •- look into the 
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Doo&b, and command a fine view* of the river and 
the Taj, and rise directly from an extensive garden, 
tlie nuly open space in the fort I could tret a sight 
of, the view being obstructed by the liigh. walls of 
the Zenitaah and other buildings; and I found my¬ 
self not at liberty to range about, owing, [ presume, 
lo the circumstance of the late celebrated Ishinael 
Beg being then a prisoner in the fort: to this, 
also, I attribute their objection to my passing 
between the fort and the Jumna, as hut apartments 
probably overlooked the river. The fort ou that 
side is nearly a right line—perhaps sou yards in 
length; the ditch is narrow, and the fort has two 
walk, the inner rising more than thirty feet above 
the outer, which is full forty feet, 1 hav e heard 
the extent of tin- fort rated at two miles; my 
computation falls far short of this estimate, hut 1 
may obviously be mistaken, not having rircum- 
scribed it. 

There are still some good buildings in the town 
of Agra, and the streets nre paved with stone, 
having a drum m the 11 ) 1 ( 1 ( 111 '. In general they arc 
n>iirow, except the main street, occupied by mer¬ 
chants, which is broader than in the generality <>f 
luilitm towns: but if this be mi advantage on the 
side of beauty, it is fully counterbalanced on 
the score of convenience, for, as business t* 
usually transacted in the middle of the day. the 
Heat is extremely oppressive where the streets are 
wide, and the houses low ; whereas, narrow streets 
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and high houses, oppose excellent harriers to the 
fervour of Lite solar influence, and leave the shaded 
inhabitants cool in the hottest weather. This 
f have often experienced at Hrnures, where 1 have 
frequently ran dried about to pick rip curiosities in 
the shops, or scrap? of tnythologie knowledge in 
the temples. I am the more solicitous to establish 

this observation, because Mr. H - . in Ids Look 

«f Indian travels, deduces an opposite conclusion 
from the same cause: alledging that — i; the height 
of the houses, and narrowness of the streets, by 
causing double and treble reflections of the sun's 
rays, must make the heat intolerable.” Let us 
examine this a tittle. To produce these reflections, 
it seems necessary that the reflecting surface be 
regular, white, and highly polished,—none of these 
requisites, however, ure yielded by the walls In 
question •, they arc either of brick or stone, and 
ii being [fir- nature id’all opaque bodies m absorb 
the rays of light, no reflect;ou w|intev*-r is here 
absolutely [innlured : for t lie upper stories meeting 
the solar rays, either absorb them altogether, or 
variously dispense them over the irregularities of 
their rough surface. Hut experience is superior 
to all reasoning, and enables me, with doe sub¬ 
mission, to assert that Mr, 11-is mistaken in 

the fact. 

1 fed a gratification on this occasion, in citing 
a passage from Tacitus, in the life of Xtrn. Speak¬ 
ing of the new streets (t f Home lifter the eemflagra- 

x -J 
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tion, he saps,—■“ Yet some there were who believed 
the ancient form and struct are more conducive to 
health* ns, from ihc narrowness of the streets, and 
the height of the building#, the rays of the sou 
were hardly felt or admitted, whereas, now, so 
spiu-mns was the breadth of the streets, and so 
utterly destitute of alt shade. that the heat scorched 
with imabated rage." 

On the road to Secmidra, and alwnt three 
miles from Agra, von pass through a handsome 
gate, which connects two large portions of a wall 
that once enclosed the city of Agra, and is said to 
have comprised a space of twelve coss {twenty-four 
miles) in circuit. Beyond this, and reaching ro 
Seruml rn, the eye is presented with one rude ex¬ 
tended view of ruined buildings, squares, nmsqnas, 
gates, pavilions, and extensive gardens, which 
sufficiently evince die grandeur of this once 
splendid paradise of Indian opulence—now, alas! 
a dreary waste, save where ■* the moping owl doth 
to die moon complain,”—or midnight robber take 
Ms usual stand. Impressed with the sad solemnity 
of the scene, which invites the mi ml to serious 

meditnti.yon insensibly approach the great gate 

that lends to the nutusnleum of the rctmwned 
Aebap—mid here let me sit down, that you may 
at leisure contemplate dir magnificence of the 
scene before you. 

A print of the gate most people have seen; and 
you w ill hud tin* splendid mausoleum in the centre 
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of h grove, nearly two miles in circuit. The whole 
is upon a gr-JUid scale. The buildings, Lhe tares, 
the fountains, the broad stone it alls, dividing the 
garden into four great sections, each equal 3m ex¬ 
tent to the square of the Ilerhomj>ore cantoumcms. 

1 question not Imt yon will be much gratified; if, 
however, contrary to till probability, it should 
prove otherwise, I shall at least have the consola- 
tion of not having imposed much trouble, hy 
having brought you half-a-dozen miles to break- 
that in one of the twenty-two apartments of this 
grand edifice—for which purpose yon will find the 
upper room large enough, (you will, however, 
bud it more convenient to breakfast below, and 
will thence receive fresh gratification from a visit 
to the summit) being thirty yards square, includ¬ 
ing its gallery, of white marble Throughout, partly 
open at the top, mid having its arches filled up 
(as at Yih t.iimi d ood Dowlas tomb) with delicate 
lattice work cut through the solid slab. Although 
this monument {which is chiefly uf red stotm) rises 
perhaps 12d feet from a base 12d yards square, 
has numerous turrets, and an arcalled ripen gallery 
round curb decreasing story of tin- pyramid, and 
terminates above in four smal l marble turret, tliftt 
rise from Liu- angles of the supernal marble room; 
yet the building is not altogether to ray taste,— 
iior yet the gate. While, therefore, you arc nt 
breakfast, or amusing yourself with the Arabic 
inscriptions on the marble walls, and the highly 
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adorned cenotaph Lo the? middle of the room, I 
shall make an excursion, of fourteen cos®, to 
Fm rt*li -poor- Sieri, (whither, if you possess mm 
s|«irk of curiosity, you will directly follow me) 
to view the superb pile of the rlmirniitg square, 
the lovely shrine of the celebrated Saint Shall 
Selim Cbishtce, You will thence, 1 am persuaded, 
accompany me to Delhi, to view one of the wen¬ 
ch rs of the East, tin- Juiiimn Mu-jhl, whose cele¬ 
brity has so justly placed it in the foremost rank of 
Indian eurinMtu*. Long may it. remain, a just 
monument of the taste ami splendour of its rny:d 
founder, Shah Jdifm. Xo monarch can boost of 
having raised sudi models of perfection os /Am,— 
the temple in the fort of Agra,—and the Toj 
M-th'l in its neighbourhood. 

This mosque stands on an eminence in the centre 
ol the town, A noble stone stair of nearly fort v 
steps, lends up to a terrace above tt hundred yards 
square, paved with ml free,tone, anil haring tt 
large reservoir of water in the middle. The temple 
occupies the measure (if one side, and 1 he converg¬ 
ing rays of beauty from it* splendid face, >ahite 
the ravished eye oti entering the eastern gate. 
And here for a moment I shall leave you, entranced 
in admiration «f the dimming structures that now 
sun-omul you ;—nor shall [ deprive you of the 
pleasure i.f giving a description of t be scene. You 
have seen a print of this superb mosque, highly 
executed, by the Dmitris—but, though, manifestly 
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beautiful, it falls far short of the original. No 
man nan do it justke T either »vitli pencil or with 
pen. Though 1 had come with expectation* highly 
raised of the surpassing Iwnuty of this temple, 
above all others of the kimt ill IMudostnii, i con¬ 
sider it a just tribute, to declare myself fully 
gratified uu inspection. To compare il with die 
temple in the Port of Agra—it displays n degree 
of masculine beauty, that interferes not with the 
delicacy ami lovely chaste appearance of the other, 
which, in these point*, must ever stand unrivalled. 
Here,the scene presents a bold sublimity of aspect, 
contributed by its splendid spires and great e.vU i.i. 
The Mon tee Mosjid, on the contrary, is perfect 
beauty on a scale move delicate. 

HcsidestheJumnm MtJijul, you will find numerous 
objects at Delhi, either to challenge admiration, 
or gratify curiosity'—such as tin.* Hardens ot SSuiH- 
mar, and of NUam ood-decn; the Mausoleum of 
HjnnAfaoii, ami that of Sufdur Jung, grandfather 
to the present N aw nub of Oudft; the Observa¬ 
tory, the sttsff uf Feroze Shuh, similar to the pillar 
of Allahabad i the Fort id Delhi, and Shah Jeha- 
iiahiul; mnl the Kooruh-Miuar, or round tower, 
rising about 210 feet from a base fifty yards in 
circuit,—hud its colour been uniform, and the 
llutiug continued to the top, this miumificcnt 
tower might justly 1 m* styled beautiful. 

Uut l must particularly attract your attention 
to the mausoleum of Sufdur Jung, which I think 
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tin- handsomest edifice of the kind about DelhL 
Tins, mill ihe building around it in the gartkrt, 
afford acoamiuoikition to the largest party ; then* 
nre several neat apartments in the second story of 
the monument, and a large circular room within 
the body of the dome. As this situation is nearly 
distant from every place worthy of ohserva- 
liun about the capital, a few days'residence might 
here be made with infinite advantage imd aueom- 
modiitiou to the traveller, W bile you are engaged 
wiihili the town, yon should reside at Sufdar 
Jungs palace, or obtain permission to sojourn in 
the delightful gardens of Shah Nizam cod Dean, in 
the suburbs of the capital. But as you will come 
provided with a letter From the Resident with 
Seindin. to the native agent at Delhi, hr will faci¬ 
litate all matters and will procure you, if desirable, 
an audience of his majesty. This will cost you 
some money, in uuzzers to hit* majesty, to Aduir 
Khali, the heir apparent, and to the subitem, or 
junior h randies of the family, who arc usually 
present on such occasions. I shall not here 
presume to prescribe the measure of your liberality 
— is hat others of your own rank may Have ds'cti, 
will serve you ns a guide, ami the native agent 
will instruct you in the due proportions of tin* 
eifr>. [ haw heard of a great mail presenting i H l 
gold mohnre to the king, forty-one, I think, to 
Vctiiir Shall, and thirty or forty i» a purse to be 
distributed among the sulatecii. To the mutzers 
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might be added rich Indian muslins, mid articles 
of European manufacture, — such ns superfine 
broadcloth, velvets, sarins, silks, &e. : and air-guns 
and pistols to the prince, to whom, also, a telescope 
or two would be extremely acceptable—but, alas! 
the horrid act ot' the infamous Gholautn Kautler. 
who obscured ilie light of heaven from the unfir- 
tnnnte Shab Allum, has rendered this, otherwise 
desirable or ride, of no utility to his majesty, to 
whose longing eyes, " that roll in vain to find the 
piercing ray," no longer returns day, or — 

M Thir iw«t AppnKidi »f we or mom, 

OruoghL uf vlttiuI Mucurt, or summer n^; 

Dr flocks or hvnls w liuiutm &tie tUvLrm 
llifi doutk insu^i—and vvtr dnri% r dark 

SnmiEHitk him"'- - 

Should his majesty honour you with a title, the 
fees of office will somewhat exceed an hundred 
rupees. 

You may easily obtain permission to visit the 
fort, w ithout on introduction to the royal presence 
—and I would recommend your reading Capt, F~'# 
description of the huildings, in his ** History of 
Shah Allum," 

The people of these provinces are chiefly of tlic 
tribes of Junta. and you will in general find much 
security in travelling through their districts; they 
are, however, extremely warlike, and very numer¬ 
ous beyond Delhi. Every village abounds with 
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soldiers, and so martini is their turn, from tin* 
frequency <*f predatory incursions into their 
country by the Seiks and Mahrattas, that, if left 
undisturbed for one season, they would, us is said, 
aria against each other on the next, They Halit, 
very desperately, and, if they have time to assemble, 
they unite for the common cause; lust, if u village 
yields mi the first assault, or is taken by a coup 
de main, the conqueror may safely sit dtnvu, and 
collect the customs and rent;—but failing in the 
first attempt, the invader usually retires, ns the 
war signals soon invite the neighbouring hosts to 
the scene of action. 

About lour days' journey to the west of Delhi 
stands a Jaut village called Bordonney, which has 
ever been successful against the hostility uf attack: 
like a second Gibraltar, it has become the touch¬ 
stone of their valour, and it seems a point of 
honour to defend it at alt hazards. It 1ms neither 
walls nor bastions, hut is guarded by men who 
risk their lives at the cannon's mouth In Its 
defence: hence, cannon and large armies, I have 
heard, have in vain appeared against, it. The cap¬ 
ture of this place would give a mortal wound to 
their reputation, and destroy that ardour of exer¬ 
tion, which is here brought lu an irresistible focus. 
These are generally the people who, under the 
denomination of Mewattew, are employed as es¬ 
corts by travellers, and by tin- merchant-, of the 
upper provinces. They arc Hindoos, and are 
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properly denominated Bridje Baassy, from the 
tmiu e of their original country ; Bridje being the 
district around Muttra sorted to Chrisua, the 
shepherd god. The Mevvattees are Mussulnieu, 
and tome from a province south of Delhi-—and it 
seems they runic first to be employed on such 
from having been Umg jiotori mis for 
their exactions upon travellers; it was at length 
judged prudent thus to purchase their protection* 
The name of Me wattee and public robber, had long 
been synonomens, hence all adventurers of this 
nature fell under tills denomination; very few, 
however, of real McWlttees now route down to In* 
employed—they have given place, perhaps, to 
better men—for the Jnuts are trusty servants, very 
vigilant and active. They are extremely impatient 
of abuse, which, indeed, is characteristic of the 
Indian, especially of the upper provinces, and this 
CtjuaUv applies to the Mussulman as to the Hindoo* 
Gentlemen who travel amongst them, should he 
aware of this circumstance, ami hence constantly 
guard against the impulse of irascibility:—neither 
the Patau nor Rajpoot will tamely suffer their abuse, 
and *tis well if the) confine themselves to ;t bare 
return of the compliment, without directly appeal* 
ing in the first instance to the sword. 

Within the limits of our own districts, the 
natives arc more subservient to our humours, and 
the dread of punishment might inti nonce them to 
bear with our abuse; hut in those province- not 
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subject to our authority, the spirit of iiif 1 ict;* 

fully manifests itself in our progress ; — hence, the 
European who unguardedly gives the reins to his 
passion, will meet a spirit of resistance he may 
find it difficult to contronl. ’When gentlemen, 
whether native or European, stop in the vicinity 
ofauy considerable tnv.ii or village, in the Nawinib's 
portion of (he Duo&b, the Cutwal, or other public 
officer, usually sends a supply: of earthen vessels 
and fire-wood, tor culinary purposes, and frequently 
milk, straw, kids, &e, for the accommodation of 
the party. This is the expiring remnant of that 
ancient hospitality, established by Shore Shah 
throughout Hindustan. From Bengal to the Indus, 
wells were dug, mid serauces (public buildings for 
travellers) erected, at convenient distances, for 
the accommodation of the traveller, who wjts 
furnished with lodging and refreshment at the 
expense of the suite : —hut, alas ! most of the wells 
are now dry or out of repair, and the i ranees dila¬ 
pidated.,—the binds for their support having long 
ceased to exist. One cannot contemplate the 
present state of these once populous towns, exten¬ 
sive serauecs, grand r eservoirs of w ater, mosques, 
and other splendid edifices, now in mins, without 
the tribute of a sigh at the shrine of fallen great¬ 
ness. w hen one reflects on the surpassing splendour 
of these rich provinces in the happy days of Acbar 
hi ul Iclmngeer;—hut, unhappily, what the cruel 
hand of the. first rapacious invaders had left un- 
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finished, has more recently been completed by the 
arms of Abdulla, who tore up the fruitful tree of 
abundance by the roots, and left, it to wither in 
solitude on these deserted plains. 

• * • * * 

i am now again on n visit to Aura, after an 
interval of seven years. 1 find most things much 
improved since ! first caine here, .Alas! what 
can escape the ravages of Time ? Tim Mootee 
Musjid has lost much of its brilliancy. When first 
l saw it, seven years ago, it was as white ns snow ; 
it lias since suffered extremely from the weather 
and want of care; and a great portion of the marble, 
both of the court mid temple, is dirty und dis¬ 
coloured. Some of the pavilions have, received a 
shock from die cnnrtUS&ion occasioned by the fire 
from General Perron's batteries,-when he attacked 
die fort some years ago, which has rendered it 
necessary to fill them np with masonry, to guard 
against their tumbling to the ground. Several 
camion-balls have struck the marble buildings in 
other porta of the fort, and the Taj. though so 
distant, Iras somewhat suffered, from the violent 
agitation of the air, during that unhappy contest 
between the subjects of the Malm Rajah. The 
interior works of the Taj, however, arc still in 
good order; am! 1 must confess, that, notwith¬ 
standing the usual effect produce*! by the novelty 
of a first view, t again saw them with increased 
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pleasure. In things of common beauty, admira¬ 
tion !■- lessened nt each succeeding view, but here, 

I tlunk tlic effect is different. ] can at least answer 
for my own feelings;—the more 1 contemplated the 
lovely shrine, the railing, and the tombs in the 
subterranean chambers, the more I admired them. 

The weight of the great gun in the fort, much 
exceed* what I formerly stated, 1 then depended 
on the information of orheiv: at present I can, 
from personal inspection, venture to declare, that, 
the weight mentioned in the inscription, y U<H 
niattudsand fi[ puttserees, {nearly 31 seers) which, 
at twenty-eight mantids to the ton, of only eighty 
sicca weight to the seer, gives above thirty-two 
tons as the weight of this can nitons piece. Another 
inscription states, that Jchattgeer having with this 
gun conquered the Deccan, placed it here, lie 
was successor to the great Aubar, in whose reign 
this piece was cost. The inscriptions which state 
the weight of the gun, and its having been east in 
the reign of Acbar, appear to have been stamped 
while the composition vras yet warm i all the 
other* having been subsequently engraved. 

On my way hither, 1 stepped aside in search of 
the caves fabled to be at Muttra, and the giants * 
they are said to contain ; but the only thing of this 
description I could discover, was a small cell, 
scarce six feet square, about twelve feet beneath 
the surface of the temple at BuUeser Malm Deo, 

It contains only a rude stone-seat id statue, about 
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two ftet high, of Patel Deii, the goddess of the 
shades ; tin 1 entrance into the Sacelfuttt bring 
scam? saves teen inches by twenty-two. I was 
obliged td creep into die apartment, where 1 found 
just room enough to stand upright, in visiting 
tlir goddess* it is necessary to take down a light, 
jis that of day never enters this gloomy cell. In 
none of the temples at Muttra that I visited, could 
1 discover any resemblance to the cross, a* stated 
in Maurice's Indian Antiquities." The temple of 
ilajoh Maun Sing, at Bindrabnu, six miles from 
Muttra, is the only one ] have yet met with in 
India, Unit can come under this description. 
Whoever visits the temples and ghauts at Muttra, 
should possess either a good stock of patience, or 
plenty of cash, and clue inclination to disburse it i 
such a host of Brahmins and Byragees vociferate 
for his bounty, crowd about him, and raise such a 
clamour in his ears, that if he ctm listen with 
indifference, and assume the listless gravity of 
patient philosophy, I pronounce him much better 
calculated for a traveller than I am:—the incessant 
vociferation of that class of encomiasts called Bhat, 
is peculiarly distressing, especially if yon happen 
to be in the vein of seeking knowledge from the 
unne e 11 lightened of the assembly j and unless you 
satisfy their wants, you are frequently provoked to 
repulse them with nule language, unless you depar 
from the plaice to get rid of their importunity, 

I have often wondered that none of the gentle- 
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m(*li of the Asiatic Society, conversant hi Sanscrit 
literature, haw taken the pains to favour the puli- 
lie with a trrmsbition of the “ Incarnation of YjsU- 
nooj" a work that I am persuaded would tend to 
develops the mysteries of the Hindoo religious, 
code, and furnish a vast field for the labours of 
learned ('omnicoitators.—Were a proposal to appear 
for such :i publication by subscription, it could not 
fail of being very liberally supported, as well in 
Europe as in Indin, and in the execution of the 
work, 1 would recommend the translator t*f confine 
himself literally to the text, leaving the public to 
form their own opinions on any casual coincidence, 
cither with the riiyssterie* of the Christ inn religion, 
or the ample code of Grecian mythology. To ren¬ 
der such a work mure entertaining to the public, 
it should exhibit tin? history of the principal actors 
in each avatar; this would considerably swell the 
work,but would render it more complete; and if 
to this were added a translation of the Chtmdy 
i*oot\ I am confident it would exhibit, under the 
form of a mythological romance, as complete a 
system of morn] allegory, us the world bus ever 
produced. 

On passing through Sectmdra, I stopped at Ar¬ 
bors mausoleum, but could not discover on the 
ttnnb the inscription mentioned by Hodges. The 
tomb, which h of pin in white marble, stands in a 
large central room, on the ground floor; this room 
lias bat one entrance, by a long, dark, narrow pas- 
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sagf 1 ; well calculate*! to keep the mind in unison 
witii that degree of religious awe inspired by the 
occasion, 

On subsequently entering the Agra gate, 1 was 
much incommoded by the quantity of loose liricks 
scattered upon the road.* for five miles to the Tuj. 
My elephant mid horse were both lamed in their 
progress, and the bearers every moment in dagger 
of tumbling with the palankeen. An expense of 
ten rupees a mouth would obviate this incon¬ 
venience ; but ns the Mnhratta state would derive 
no benefit from the measure, it. lb accordingly 
neglected. I hinted the matter to the conmmjid- 
ing officer at Agra, who, I uni persuaded, will 
obtain the Malm Rajah'spermission for the removal 
of this nuisance. l know nothing that tends mom 
to the credit of a state than good public roods, and 
places of accommodation, I trust the civil officers 
in the r eded districts, sensible of this truth, will 
room time i id it to the attention of Government; and 
that sve shall accordingly soon hear of their order¬ 
ing the serais to be repaired, the wells cleaned, 
the tanks (now almost dry) to be sufficiently 
ikepciu d, and good roads made throughout the 
provinces. Commercial and military intercourse 
will thus lie facilitated, ami the grateful thanks ,>f 
the merchant, the soldier, and the traveller, will 
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feet in breadth- 
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resound throughout the chantry, iu due itmi*c of 
rlicir new musters. 

As it seems the province of a traveller to notice 
such occurrences out of the rormnoii line as pre¬ 
sent themselves to view. ! therefore best leave tu 
give u short account of the recent festival of the 
L'hurruck Puojah, which terminated yesterday, on 
the appearance of the new moon. About five 
o’clock in the afternoon, five candidates for the 
favour*of the divinity made their appearance on 
the great road near the Byta Khanndi: each 
candidate had a large iron hook struck through 
the flesh on each sidt? of the back bone ; these 
hooks were compressed with a twisted doth tied 
firmly at tin- Unmat, which served to guard against 
undue laceration of the flesh. A large pole, about 
thirty feet high, stood fixed in the middle of the 
road, mi the summit of which wa* fastened a 
transverse beam, having a suspended rojie at either 
cad: to one of these the candidate w;i* attached 
by the hook ropes at the buck,—nod all being 
thus ready, ten or twelve men bearing upon the 
other rope, the av.lor rose into the air, and was 
swung round, for above five minutes, with great 
velocity : during hi* aerial progress, he highly 
gratified the crowd by liberating among them 
some pigeons lie hud curried up in a hag i as. nho, 
a store of plantains aiul imnuHmumtes, which were 
eagerly scrambled for by the pious votaries of 
Hindoo faith Chi a signal from the actor, the 
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swing ceased; hi- «rtutiiy descended into the units 
nf his servitors. miti was directly succeeded by 
toother candidate. Of the five who ascended, mo 
performed the task to admiration*—'the first, with 
cool t in impassioned aspect, and fi decor um suited 
to the solemnity of the occasion * but to the third 
it seemed mere pastime. J-fc was dressed in a 
white linen vest, blue trowsers, mid a cup; and, 
while the crowd stood, with outstretched bunds, 
ready to receive the pro tic red plantain, he fre¬ 
quently disappointed them by eating it himself. 
Gay and facetious, he often pulled off his cap to 
solute the company, and at length descended 
jumdst the applause of Or* multitude. Notwith¬ 
standing the pressure of the cloth, the weight of 
the body, and the veloeityof the motion, appeared 
to draw the flesh at least four inches from the 
hack, and some drops of blood trickled from the 
wound. 

This festival lasts several flays, and each has 
its peculiar ceremony. On that preceding the 
swing, i met several groups parading the streets 
with drmitt and cymbals, and other instruments, 
cheering the spirits nf the deluded actors; many 
of whom appeared with long iron rods thrust 
through their tnugnes, mid long bamboo slips, or 
pointed suit ms of a mango brtmch, home on the 
occasion, which gave the jiarty the appearance of 
one smoking an hookah. Many of these, rods were 
half an ftrnh in diameter, as used by the nduit and 
aged, itliuji!? for buys of twelve and fourteen years 
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old, were slighter) and above seven feet lone:, 
fastened to the middle, through the tongue, and 
held fast by the teeth—the hoys thus danced 
about with out apparent pain. Some Ixsya appeared 
with an arrow stuck through the flesh on either 
side, near the short rib: these arrows united ill 
front, and, attached to n small torch, were held by 
the young votary, who, jocund, danced about m 
unison with his brother actors. 1 was present 
with one group, during the operation of fixing 
these arrows, and w'as astonished at the little 
sense of pain manifested on the occasion i the 
youngest, about twelve years old, scarce scimied 
to feel it- Some of the more robust, appeared 
accoutred in a manner that conveyed a strong 
sense of pain to the spectator. Two slips of bam¬ 
boo, about half an inch broad, and twenty feet 
long, being passed through the flesh ou either side, 
were united at the ends, and held in full tension 
by a man at each extreme, while the actor moved 
backward and forward, the lines passing through 
his fles h. The friction thus occasioned, must have 
been severe and painful, though, to cheek its influ¬ 
ence, a man stood ready with some ghee* to keep 
the lines well lubricated. 

1 was present on a former day during the exhi¬ 
bition of n fire oblation, in which one of tay own 
servants was the principal actor. Suspended by 
the heels from n transverselietuaisupported by two 
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posts, hit flowing hair brushed at every swung ft 
large fire placed on the ground, till having at 
length scattered the fire with his hands, he duscenti¬ 
ed and joined his party, who directly commenced 
a dance with naked feet on the live coals s and 
taking some m their hands, they thus kept moving 
until the fire wan completely extinguished, and 
reduced to ashes—dancing and singing all the 
while to the loud dissonance »f Indian minstrelsy. 

The rites ore said to lie consecrated to Seeva, 
who is thus propitiated, by those who wish for 
offspring, the smiles of fortune, or pardon for 
their transgressions. 

If some gentleman more conversant with the 
subject, possessing more leisure, and more correct 
sources of information, than an itinerant stronger, 
would favour the public with au ampler detail, 
and due id at ion of the rites, ceremonies, and origin 
of this festival, 1 could :ir hast insure him the 
thanks of— A Tjiavkllkh. 
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Oh lltnu ! wlipte great imjieriul m ind mu Id mis*.- 
This splendid trophy to a woman's praise: 
ir jov ur iirii-r titspiml iln bold <h>A;gu t 
Sn imiritil joy or turnixpialti'ri tltiriv f 
>Sn ji on StTiin —tlijsi iHuluiiimnt slm.1 1 atiuiH 
tVlieu di -nblinii’* whig -pn-uih uYr the kind. 

By t imr- arid Du&ffa in 0110 vsfit ruin hurl'd* 

The lmit rriiniijilijim H-unUir 0F1I1* 
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I j l MBLLii and Juw see hapless Europe llo * 

See [hurrmis plead in vain their holy cause; 

Lo ! V "sJ our t fH>|>ele&s—tHrr'J ik field to fly t 
Ami Wi-dum eYn, forswear her wonted laws ! 

A tyrant reigna— all nature aeema appall'd-— 
Freedom ngliast, propane* to quit tha worlds 
Fury imrl Terror on die e&tfb Imv** scope 
In dire army :■—and o*er tiftrii iuitioif? hope 
See SlaT’ryV ling untilrlVt L 

Bui iimJl tin patriot xiWl be vain. 

And YufourV force IbreVr wish»t»d? 

Xor Wisdom's power tii<- hand restrarn± 

Wluib bating it* golm in Europe* blood I 

Forbid it ttisk\"ii I And luwk ! th" inspiring sound 
Fmtu Moscow’s uncrcm walb which speeds nlung; 
Exulting notions spread the tidings tumid, 

And clutunt with general joy 
Of liberty the *ong. 

No more the tyrant r\%ir- iloft In prkle* 

His bloodstained t miner* and hk eagle ctmt ; 
limit liy iliL- Russian benr, and matter'd wide. 
(Viinhallow'd fragment n* ibt- dmt me prc^AI. 
See die wild Costmk fur ions dirarge lil> rttir, 

And urgv with direful ihrtuL, hi* mwvr failing ! 
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Now l&vcc fiuumaui to litrr dreadful cur, 

Ertcii scheme of Vdigoancei and each sum of war! 
Gleams tlie red thuuxW Uiruugli ids thronged rank*. 

And Kr.ittors wild dhmav and (feuds around; 

Ten thousand gliuYing swords as^itil Ills flunky 
Ami strike iLeir m-mhling victims io the ground. 


From Moseo^s imoking%alli to SmoIsttl> towers, 
Mark lira wide min which around him grow*; 
Thick and luojv thick the liti&aan tempest low T rs, 
And pour- hut vengeance uu thtrm ruthless Un^- 


From SmoJiitsk’ii towV* to Kmuoy'* fatal plain, 

See the wild Cossack press hU rear again ; 

There ou Lhsit pi win, he meets die doatlifyl blow. 
Which VeugtVEtitfope** rights ami fey a lib glory low. 
Sow panic seizes on his scatter d Isore, 

Whi^ - wiger High i |Hjrn-ml> that .l!1 Is lost ! 


Hut mark whore yonder they again make stand 

Vhjfri by t he river'b tide, o desperate band " 
Fourscore thousand warrior mots 
The wreck ofiiiJ ilnir vwt urnw,— 
Mel—but neVr to meet ngnin, 

Nor liomewyjd bend their willing way* 


For two lung dap the rapid stream to pass, 

In vain otfcdi elTurt mid ewh art tlmv ttv: 

¥ - ■ 

Opposing host* their nmuwt ski IE isuipas*, 

Auden I In bloodstain i d -liurc tht-v sink ami ilh-. 
Now bmika the mom whirrli id- tU length ilnir £ilt\ 

And dawn* on Eun^ilkipq a brighter 3 uu, though late! 



Aje our* 


Lo; the fierce Coshctrk^ near. 
Again the rear assail, 

A i^lLi i\ spread tkralh and fear* 
And den o'er hope [ir^vLtil: 
TiU struck by wiki affright, 
Sufeiy they seek in flight. 

And east their arms aside f 
While Bertsnm&’s flood 
Of many a Frendmmn'ii blocsd 
Received the reeking tide ! 


The song of Joy now robe— 
Wliy inn* l dull ) triumph now ? 

Wlu d mm it iln Fktnr'i Jiraise? 

Oh ■ Fiijdand,—diou! 


|P Ti» thine of nil the iuubn- round 
IV s^vell the notes of liberty ; 
And gliukfnihg In the sounds 
lb tkn& fat free. 


Thine tb tfer erky aufFring land. 

To tfpmid lhy wide protecting dth hl; 
And rouse the siunib'nng Itfuriut timid, 
llu: sword in Frevduiifs cjiumj lu w ield, 

‘Fhine kb tn bid jwdr toiToVu dirck* 

In mantling smiles again lie liras'd - 
To mute tin? drooping mourner 
And pcW tli f tide nf jny 
klirnngii ev'ry aching btti&il I 



am 


hi ev^ry cliitte—through ev*ry agt + 

Thy pitying hit!id Iv^inw* 

The India which other's gris& assuage* 
Hie solace for their woes* 

E'en now while o'er iky deadly fbey 
Fell drtad horror* Wr $ 

TTw orphan's cry—the widoVe woe, 
Each truly British heart shall know. 
And feel soft piiy*a paim I 


TO FORTITUDE. 


Teach mc ? stem Fortitude, each shock tu bear* 
Tliat wayward Fortune on my brow may heufi; 

To thee TJ] breathe it ftilent fervent prnyV, 

Nor seara* allow myself in woe lo w«ju 

May thy firm arm uphold my shrinking frame, 
illicit! me fmm feiir and wild nlnrm * 

Tliy steady* kind protection I will claim* 

And lift thine mAucncv each pomow calm* 

Though stt-ni thy mien, mm friendly is thine heart. 
Thy frown Dusp&jr appak and iimkt^ liim flee; 

To my weak mM thy courage blest mij.mrt. 

And I will offer up each prayer to tlwe. 

Hnne aid will tare,—>Muf»rtuners dan must Ihi]. 

Fur Truth and Fortitude wiH cot prevail. 








Lists, £Tr. 


fTLcfoll^wlaaf Lim- wrre wrftttti mi Qic .-c culm E*r the dtstlfuf &mkr- 
Ca^iu Cluukt Ij.mr! fibnw, <d tin ll'lii Rs^iamt Hi-n-iU lti- 
Guitry, *t Hit 1 .i=Msdt I'f the lurtifietl iidgltt* *if ii.il.oi, l-li ilin 
|£lh 3 & 15 * ktl «HS uf ill* iirlm-Spll crfuiW In a. sqmmlE 

all (Hit, In Ihcr maul jfMhmt *tjle, and fell *t itf IwhiI, just 

vi hirij p in persma! nfstthKi lie luul t hi* IwPti, skin iHd chief 
uf the cucmj-] 


On Alpine heigh i* h <kriiig fbe 
11 1 g flag in tittm defiance mvM; 

PrtjUiEv lie viewed the bauds bdenv. 

And bug with scum their vidrnir brav'd* 

Tu t'hrwk that FoFa Insulting pride, 

Tho^e lofty height* in triumph gaiii f 
'Die march of war with -kill to guide, 

Nor prove his coentry 1 S gmmncufl vm^— 

Tu Showers iw given j—a chosen baud 
Hh dan nii^ spirit led Lo fight, 

Up the rough clifft now wiw$ hi* brandy 
Now on tlie uiouutfun'js rugged height. 

And there nranoeM hb Hnndard flre^ 
While round him mars she storm of war t — 
Aiul iheiv the galhtut hern dlt^ 

Far from lib Iwjme — from friend* uliir ! 

for ihe bnm> who*e -uu j> -ui,— 
Weep for the frie ltd whom all ibpWe : 
Otnjger and death 3 u- {Juries* niti- 
And comeit to glfld our i-j w iiu nuireI 


USE-*, KTl, 


In gluiy'-t lied hi* mane* test. 

In honour's breast his runne'd eit^hniijwi ; 
His Chrktiaij spirit s-peaks lilni blest, 
Wlit> jtiiiTf] to (kith tt virtuous miml. 


Hark * from his grave 3 warning voice* 
Like iiim i! iiid- u> stand pti/]iar’d; 

Angel* o'er him in lieuven rejoice, 

For whom on emh they prettily car'll 

And bv his inspiring cmir-e. 

Shall many u ymiThJul lterr* rise. 

And 11 iiu iy a Christian I earn the source^ 
Whence spring* the blis^ beyond the -kits. 


LIKES, 

iiirs-iiiriM d it mcAoixomw u Tnp|ii roiuv*. j 

* 

Is Love or Fiend or Angel? —Aik the heart 
ft hid» plow, witli its itnpn&dotf'd, fieriest throbs. 
And it will tell Lin*.— r tis a frenzy dir*:, 

I’lun makes the hi vast tu ;n:1 it* with ktemst pongs, 
'Fhc mind is tust ‘twixt Hope. nnd Doubt, and Fear 
For now Suspicion's deadly tiuigs assail, — 

1 lira cWd by Huju-'v bright visionary gleam, 

Tilt sqwl is cheer'd, and looks to sweetest bibs; 
ft hen c omw Suspense to mere loud the inmn. 

And leave-- the mind iigniu to Doubt a prey! 



3sa 


liki:*. 


The agitated mind, thus wldriM in ttorim, 

Resigns to Passion ev'ry finer *en«*, 

'Hif. soul's impulse iliwkn’d,—soon nf Love 

Endi Irate L= lost; and zelf alone ptvvaih \ 

Ah! limn—<r cold disdain, or rival blest. 

Meets the neglected lover = jaundiced view— 

Farewell each softer passion ; lbr his btreat's 
Insulted selfishness chums deep revenge 1 

Can this be Love ? 

Yes—but *tii Love of earth—boro kind, who oft 
With sullied wings tilts- brooding o’er the world, 

And changes nuni to demon. 

Hut yonder ace a Ix-auleous form approach. 

Heaven's offspring, who with gefttW feelings ^iCflkfc, 
And pours soft, bulw into the wounded heart; 

See, playful Innocence and Purity, fair maids. 

Attend Ins footsteps, and diffuse fresh chantie 
O'er trv'ry glowing feature, beaming bright, 

And in resistless modesty array'd! 

Blest pnw'r ! I'll woo tbc^ and enshrine my heart 
Beneath thy gentle and alluring sway; 

For Lind btnrfitenco, and social lies. 

From du-i- derive new eluirim, and make dm anil 
To sympaihistt with jocund ntunre round, 

Whwe Joyous voice proclaims ihv genial reign, 

kju t, hnuible plant and beauteous llow'r tluil blow-. 
The winged insect, and die dieeHiil Inrl, 

Thu* carols for th the* first guy note of morn; 

The varied s<U%Ktfx* of (lie spicy grove, 

And -scaly tribe dirtt ek-avr ihe liipnd wave, 

With w’ry animal dint life enjoys. 


LINES* 
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Display ilit kit til hen&fieatce diving 

Which abed* o’er earth blesi influence of Love ! 

But most on mail tin? pure effulgence (bUs* 

And idem L the whole to luirniony Htpremc. 

Thou gracious pow^r ! whose genial wanmh inspire 
Each g™ + FOUS sentiment in man to man; 

Guided rj ih n beneyolLUCt* f and Gila the bread! 

WliIi warmth of biding f wards Ik iVicinb wr hmv 
Bui oh t mtysi sweetswhen soft affections meet. 

Ansi soul communis with ^otil without dbguLe. 

The open Uitjur, with candour beaming bright* 

Ant! pleasing smiles, full confidence bestows, 

Mor has a thought it e'er can wbh to hide. 

Away Suspicion ! and each meaner art— 

Tim- Love tlLulaitis them idl:—its tender balm 
Can heal the sickling mine I, wlicre rudest piiiti, 

And grief* hove sought to fix their dire abode; 

Nor can Misfortune's darkest frown rehix 
The su btly pnwY of Love—whose mighty arm 
Can snatch from wild Despair ILe keenerL barb* 

Soothe die deep murm’ring of die amdtm heart. 

And charm severest woe !— 

Yes—tills is Love—ecstatic, heavenly Love, 

That fabea man lo auge! ! 



TRANSLATION OF A SOKSET OF 

DESBAKREACX*- 


"Grind Dira. rn jujjrtiieu* isnt mtiplii d'tqulti." 


Great God* thy judgments are wiih vi stkrtn fill’d. 

And still tomirrvy Ls thy hhi! iucUo’d; 

Bui 1 have arniftU that though tl.v goodnes* will’d. 
Thy justice could not might of pardon find. 

Yes, Lord, die mraiMire "f my crime so great, 

Bui choice of vengeance lu thy pow’r it Icuvih, 
r riiy intetVd'r self lor bide a happier fine* 

And eVn thy pity of all hope liereavrs. 

Then wreak lhy wrath,—thy glories thus require, — 
Nor Its**! ihr train that from my eyes will flow;— 
Strike—speed thy boll— eoiiMirm* wiih lightning fin ; 
Ami though I perish. I’ll [nhire the blow. 

But on ivfiat part can lhy dread thunder fall,— 

Hut-, not u Saviour’* blood bedew, redeem them all ? 




OX Tin: DEATH OF It. W. MAIISI-Ip Esg. 

{of EirsoTOm:.) 


WrtEN MaesBj the finraur’d child of Nature, died* 
Nature hureelf, in grief miring, Mill'd: 

4 * Who'll now iramdbe my calendar of Spring* 

My bud* hi embryo, or die varied wing 
Of birds, ihni haunt tlut pim]u^tu4 wood, 

Or Love dieir painted plumage in the flood ? 

Who now wU] UMfl the desert^ dangerou* way, 
Where Flora shuricih 1 irradiate bhize of day, 

And blooms imtuuehM,—but by the Apicy breeze 
That whirring fima through imdheifttfr*d trees; 

A fragrant tribci dial to die viewless iky 
Non blush unnoticed—unregarded die I 11 

A Muse replied—" Not grievtsd alone thy breast 1 
True, none like him could sesm thy painted rest, 
Could mark die laws* die varied ways pursue 
Of nil dun widkkb that ^ :im T that crept, dial flew ; 
Or plunging downward to thy midmost earth, 

T raise mutter's form through every chymic birib : 

Vei diese alone nor filled hi- ipnnum mini I, 

Long is die train of sciem^e still behind: 

Fur m the realm* of Knowledge spread around, 

Thy favoured bob in foremost rank nas found; 

And if aught solace Spnpulifi fond lean 
Each Mums each Grace* with tin* si mil weep o’er 
Marsh's bier," 





MY HOOKAH. 


When thunders entail, nr liglittuug reniH. 

When Biijiiy Jove in SfflDiw ik^TiiiL 
My mind Crtuu terror what defends i 

My tlwjkftli J 


Ya—tho* die god descend ui aliowera, 

(Jr tlirf thr iky with threatening WVh, 

Thuu coast Ijeguilo the tedious hours— 

Mv Iltiiikaii! 


On tviiy kind when woes spjor, 

To raise the *igli« or claim lliP lew,— 

Wlial iIihi my |>eusi re hetut can cltttf ! — 

My Hookah f 

When thought* of home came o'er my mind,— 
Or distant friend* I've left behind. 

In wluit can I then comfort (inti ?— 

M v Hookah ' 


Wlwii wW'iil from mv Surely fair, 

Or dtnull'd by her to mm* dc^wr, 

Wliat limit alluviates my core 't — 

My llinikuh ! 


Alone, without □ friintl to warm. 

Without a hook my ihatigHl* to calm, 

What gill's to soliunk u charm?— 

My Hookah! 



MY HOOK 4 Li* 
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When sober minli in wine b drown'd, 

And noisy Folly roara urounth 
In what for me is refuge found ?— 

My Hookah! 

Or when dim* business toils I wade. 

Those tolb by profit scarce repaid, 

Thou loutfsl thy swnct rofresluu^ aal— 

Mj Uffcfcah! 

Or lauguki with ihe iMHiuluy% tieau 

When seam* my heart ;ind pulse run beat. 

Oh t t fam I tinJ i_Lee doubly — 

My Hookah 1 


Some *e«k the fair to banish woe** 

With friends aria wine some seek repose, 

Bui lliou art better far tluiM those —- 

My HuokiJi ! 

Tlio fair deceive*—^ friend- are imr,— 

Who tmsta to wine may sadly me;— 

But never lie who trusts to you— 

My Hookah! 

Yl-s, loved tomjHmkiii* in thy pmhc T 
My grateful voice I'll ever raise i 
And tl kj l t*l 1 reward me for my lays — 

My Hookah! 
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MONODY 


os THE HEATH or COL. ,»LF,X. MACLEOU, «*•*• ™ 0T ‘ 


Hare ! tl.e J«? imdHod drW* low mdd'niug 
■Hu* wldit-r’b bwTjr Ibut-fiill wends this ™>' 5 
With martial p»p Ib v *eek 'he «icr«i -round 
Wliere they their honour'd burthen soon must **¥- 

lhat! soldiers, halt! bt the dull earth revive 
'Hk- cold remain* of one beloved find brave; 

With trem bus hands, and heart* dmt inly d rieVC '< 

They fire tin* volley o’er the soldier's grave. 

Wliat virtue graced not thy heroic Tiuod • 

In dutyjit^U fci rn^itdslisp fnofct uXEef# ? 

Thv i vmt shall leave a soothing charm behind. 

To check the tears that friend* sited o’er thy bier. 

Sou of the valiant 1 though no more we view 
Thv manly form,— yet shall thy hotumt'd name 
Live in tlie rncfii’ry of the brave and trtJc, 

And .lark Coasts* fis^t record thy fame » 

Gbry shall bind a wreath in day* to come, 

And’*' Bn WE Macuson” he sculptur'd on thy tomb I 
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ANECDOTE. 


During the administration of Lord Clive, when 
fashion was in its extreme of rtchm-'S there come 
out a letter from the Court of Directors, positively 
prohibiting their servants from wearing any gold 
or silver lave on their do thee. Immediately after 
the receipt of this, Mr. Hosca appeared in the 
council-room in u dress rather repugnant to the 
1 his lordship perceiving tins, and pointing 
to the gold binding of liis coat, asked him how lie 
reconciled it with the late injunction, Mr. Hosca 
immediately replied—“ this article nf dress, my 
lonl, is in no way affected by the Court's fetter,— 
li>r it is notorious, mid your lords trip must know, 
that the Company’s orders nre not binding," 


F.vhxwki.l, a long farewell, in all my gnittue*- 

- -I liave ventured. 

Like little wanton buys Llail suitn on hLiddors 
Bui far beyond my depth.' 1 

SBAKSTCiat. 
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